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“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good unconth, 
. They must upwardstill, and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth,’? | 


—Loweli, in “The Present Crisis.” 
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What you can do, or dream you can, 
‘ begin it. Mg 
Boldness has genius, power and magie 
in f8,°5.7": 3 —Goethe. 
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VOLL XX. No. 6. 


OUR 
EALTH DEPARTMENT 


“My Heart Goes Round the 
World Sailing.” 








heart goes round the world saliing, 
However the winds may blow, 
nd searches with tears from clime to clime 
For the love of long ago; 
hoes round the world, round the world, 
sailing, 
j yassion its pulse to thrill, 
Dyed the world, round the world sailing 
In quest of the old love still. 


y heart goes round the world sailing, 

‘as ever in days gone by, 

Did Fancy sail in her airy ship 

To the realms where treasures lie; : 
hoes searching the cold world o’er and o'er, 
Wherever fond wish may g0, 
And calls through the ory of desert years 
For what years cannot bestow. 


alls to the sea that — by storm 
Till its billows roar with pain, 

And calls to the wind-vexed mountain height, 
That frowns on the — plain; 

But never the sea gives back response 
To the words that burn as fire, 

4nd the mount uprears in silent scorn 
Of the dole of vain desire. 


fy heart, around the world sailing, 

Hoping and worshiping still, 
shall seek that love of the olden time, 

Till death shall the dream fulfill; 
J] round the world, round the world sailing, 
With patience that mocks at woe, 

ll round the world, round the world sailing, 
However the winds may blow! 

—Mary E. Blanchard, in Boston Traveler. 





ure for Nervous Prostration. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

A lady subscriber to Green’s Fruit 

rower asks the editor to give a cure for 
hervous prostration, asking what diet 
vould be recommended. 

Since I was a sufferer from an attack of 
hervous prostration about ten years ago it 
s possible that I may be able to give some 
ndvice on this subject. I had been closely 
ronfined to businéss, having numerous ad- 
litional affairs thrust upon me just pre- 
ious to the attack mentioned. My appetite 
had been good, but I could not sleep as 
ormerly, often being disturbed by dreams 
Mf business, awakening in the morning as 
eary as though I had been at my desk 
nll night. I was irritable, easily provoked, 
pnd easily disturbed by anything that went 
vrong, all of which indicated that I was 
osing my vitality and needed rest. 

So far as I am able to judge from my 
bwn experience, nervous prostration is not 
ph disease, but is caused by expending more 
itality than is possible to secure by nour- 
shment and rest. In other words, the in- 
lividual afflicted is bankrupt in vitality, 
br physical and mental vigor. It is much 
hosfame as when a person is bankrupt 


j h lack of money. In that case the. 


aaa Tike resin 
Mis of money, or bankruptcy. Persons 
ering from nervous prostration have 
ised up more brain power and physical 
bower than has been accumulated, there- 
ore they are in a sense bankrupt in mind 
hnd body. 

it is not difficult to keep well when you 
re well, but it is difficult to regain your 
health when you have once lost it. No per- 
on suffering from nervous prostration 
should expect an immediate cure. Such a 
person should immediately make a change 
n living, and should resolve to do no work 
hfter the moment arrives when the tired 
eeling comes on, which is so common to 
hose afflicted with this disorder. In order 
0 accomplish this end a complete revolu- 
lon is necessary in the daily work, or 
musiness. The work should be arranged 
0 that the patient can have an easier 
Ime; not only for a day or year, but for 
ears. This is the step I took, and this 
‘ith the proper diet, and as much outdoor 
‘Xercise as possible, and proper hours of 
mee, have enabled me fully to regain my 
health, 

Whereas, formerly I worked all day long, 
and often in the evening, and always had 
usiness on my mind when awake, even 
vhen in bed, now I attend to business only 
alf the day or perhaps a little more. I 
ake a nap after dinner daily which has 
een of great help. I have studied my 
Het, learning definitely that which agrees 
ith me and tends to build up my system, 
had eating that only. I have stopped drink- 
lg tea and coffee, not because it was an 
hbsolute necessity, or not because I used 
hese drinks to excess, but I am sure I 
i been benefited by abstaining from 

em, 

I eat very little meat. I have no meat 
or breakfast or supper. For breakfast I 
have shredded wheat biscuit, oat-meal. 
‘racked wheat, granula; that is, one of 
hese at each meal, with plenty of nice 
Team. Then I eat an apple at morning 
hnd at night. I have learned to eat a raw 
Pee, taking one in the middle of every 
htternoon. These are very nourishing and 
age taken by most dyspepties without 
aug ty, even to the extent of six or 
“pra day at intervals. I drink from one 
io... duarts of water daily, drinking two 
— of water before breakfast, and a 
Pass just before retiring at night. I drink 
A glass of lemonade at ten or eleven o’clock 
C ~ forenoon, and another in the middle 

‘ie afternoon. I have learned to ride 
Men? and to walk as much as possible. 

“ * nothing like fresh air for a ner- 
4 eng _ When my nervous trouble 
ote _ height a half day spent in the 
= would give me great relief. I 
eas ae to play games in order to 
oan * Aan from business thoughts or 
enlaies e game I play is billiards, which 

sues exercise as well as diversion. 
ican up in a word, since nervous 
tality “r 1S caused by expending more 

1% We possess, the way to re- 
“el : to accumulate more vitality than 
* pend, thus laying up a store of vital- 

Yeach hour and day. 


—_——. 


Serving Fruits at Meals. 
6“ nT ee 
ight estes and the family physician 
Miniter o, work: together in planning the 
uled ‘igor ses, instead of leaving this to be 
iia . fashion,” said a practical phy- 
on 4 recent dinner party, and, al- 
ent 20 ig hostess seemed inclined to ‘re- 
bite me Conversation, even at the little 
ua Rana! to which this great specialist 
st invited, the others seemed inter- 


. 4, and he was - 
Ms theme. encouraged to continue 


The daily course dinners are at fault 


or 
“ae of our ailments,” he continued. 
eee eruptions and similar skin dis- 
" of the face that ate not: eS tle elt Sy ce 


may be cured in a very short time by a 
diet of laxative foods, varied according to 
the season. I advise ornamenting the table 
at each meal with whatever fruit is sea- 
sonable, and allowing the individual to be 
helped whenever and as often as he or she 
may desire. ‘This serving the fruit course 
at the end of the meal when the appetite 
is appeased to repletion, is a great mis- 
take. , 
“If I feel like eating an orange or a 
handful of dates, I do so, whether the soup 
has been served or not. -When the dessert 
comes on the chances are ¢ven that I 
Won’t want any. That’s my gain, not loss; 
for the wholesome orahge or apple was 
better for me. Chicken salad and patties, 
cheeses, pastry and a number of other pop- 
ular and indigestible dishes, should have 
their turn at the end of the meal. The 
nearer the beginning such things as fresh, 
ripe berries, juicy tropical fruits, aspara- 
gus, cauliflower, onions, spinach, lettuce 
and stewed seed fruits, such as figs, plums, 
prunes and cranberries are served, the 
better.”—Philadelphia Record. 





Baking as a Cure for Disease. 


A hint of the next fad or fashion in a 
curative way may be found in an experi- 
ment performed this week at Bellevue 
Hospital in New York. A physician named 
Sprague has invented an oven, which 
bears his name, and into which the pa- 
tient is inserted—all except his head—-and 
subjected to a temperature which under 
other circumstances would suffice for a 
barbecue. The heated air is withdrawn 
as rapidly as it becomes laden with the 
perspiration of the patient, and the pro- 
cess is further encouraged by giving the 
victim constant sips of water. After he 
has been baked long enough to be well 
done he is taken out, rolled in heavy 
blankets, and finished off with a vigorous 
massage. It may be called a concentrated 
form of the Turkish bath. If there is any 
sort of badness which Dr. Sprague’s apar- 
atus will not draw out of a man it must 
be of a kind that needs a preacher rather 
than a doctor.—Chicago Tribune. 





The Virtues of Asparagus. 


In the medical world there seems to be 
a great difference of opinion as to the 
value of asparagus as a food. French doc- 
tors recommend its free use by people of 
sedentary habits, and use the root exten- 
sively in kidney diseases. It is also 
claimed that asparagus is good for dropsy, 
but should not be eaten by persons trou- 
bled with gout. Others say that asparagus 
is unfit for the human stomach, and its poi- 
sonous principles will sooner or later cause 
trouble, while still others believe it is a 
wm > * 5 t ¥ ti sty the ; re 
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* Tart: 
hetefore be their c dical adviser in 
this respect and make use of this delicate 
xegetable the little time it remains with us. 

Few realize what delicious salad aspara- 
gus makes. Cook the asparagus in salted 
boiling water, drain it, and when it is 
cold cut it into inch pieces down as far 
as it is'tender, and serve with a mayon- 
naise or a French dressing. This makes 
a delightful dish for formal afternoon 
spreads. 





HHow Long You Should Sleep. 


Sleep is nature’s best restorative. The 
length of time to be given to slumber va- 
ries in accordance with age. - Infants re- 
quire at least sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four; to *%the age of four or five, 
about twelve hours; and from ten to fif- 
teen, about ten hours.. After twenty-one 
the time given up to sleep should be be- 
tween eight and nine hours. The most bene- 
ficial sleep is that which is taken an hour 
or two before midnight. Those, of course, 
whose occupations necessitate their time of 
rest being somewhat irregular should en- 
deavor to make up for lost sleep, other- 
wise nature will have her revenge on an 
overtaxed brain. A iight supper should 
be taken at least two hours before re- 
tiring, and the mind ought not to be en- 
gaged in deep study just before bedtime, 
otherwise sleep will be restless and unre- 
freshing. Healthy sleep is one of the 
greatest promoters of longevity. Insom- 
nia is very prevalent nowadays, owing to 
the rush and excitement of modern exist- 
ence. Sufferers from this miserable com- 
plaint should consult a good doctor. Re- 
eourse to drugs, of which one knows so 
little, is to be entirely deprecated; the 
health of thousands has been ruined 
through the use of narcotics, for most 
narcotics contain some sort of poison, and 
their ultimate effect is certain deteriora- 
tion of the brain power.—McCall’s Maga- 


zine. 





Treating Diseases with Light. 

Dr. Finsen, of Denmark, has caught the 
attention of the entire medical world by 
his new method of treating certain dis- 
eases by means of rays of concentrated 
light. His investigations are supported by 
State and municipal aid, and are endorsed 
by the leading physicians and professors 
of Copenhagen. The are lights used in the 
treatment are forty thousand candle 
power, about twenty times as strong as 
the ordinary are light. Already 350 cases 
of skin diseases have been successfully 
treated by Dr. Finsen. This is the first 
instance in medicine where light has been 
successfully employed as a_ curative 
agency. After a series of experiments, 
Dr. Finsen has discovered that the blue, 
violet and the ultra-violet rays, when con- 
centrated, become a powerful therapeutic 
agent, killing bacteria in the skin of a 
patient in a few seconds. In order not 
to burn the skin when operating on a pa- 
tient, it is necessary to cool the light; this 
is done by a lens that excludes much of 
the yellow, red and ultra rays that ara 
heating, but have no bactericidal quali- 
ties. In treating skin difficulties, sunlight 
is employed as often as possible, other- 
wise the medium is an electric arc light. Dr. 
Finsen’s method is considered as success- 
ful for scarlet fever and small-pox as in 
skin diseases.—The Ledger Monthly. 





We do not see how salt water could help 
weak lungs, but it might help to keep the 
digestive and excretive. organs in good 
order and in that way improve the general 
health of the patient, We would advise 
| you, however, to reduce.the quantity of 
salt if you can, A teaspoonful is a very 


~ 





may. 


We Two. 


We two make home of any place we go;- 
We two find joy in any kind of weather; 
Or if the earth is clothed in bloom or snow, 
If summer days invite, or bleak winds blow, 
What matters it, if we two are together? 
We two, we two, we make our world, our 

weather. 


We two make banquets of the plainest fare; 
In every cup we find the frill of pleasure; 
We hide with wreaths the furrowed brow 
__ of eare, s 
And win to smiles the set lips of despair. 
For us life always moves with lilting 
measure; 
We two, we two, we make our joy, our 
pleasure, 


We two find 
Each day 


glory. 
We waste no thought on grief or pleasure 


gone; 
Tricked out like hope, time leads us on 
and on, 
And we upon his harp new song or 
story, 
We two, we two, we find the paths of 
glory. 


We two make heaven here on this little earth; 
We do not need to wait for realms eternal, 
We know the use of tears, know sorrow’s 
worth, : 
And pain for us is always love’s rebirth. 
Our paths lead closely by the paths su- 
pernal; 
We two, we two, we live in love eternal. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in the Century. 


outh renewed with every dawn; 
olds something of an unknown 





Human Life Prolonged. 


There is one characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes the nineteenth century from all 
other centuries—a characteristic which has 
become too common to attract the atten- 
tion it deserves, although it really meas- 
ures all the rest; thisis longevity. During 
the past 100 years the length of life of the 
average man in the United States and in 
the more civilized parts of Europe has in- 
creased from a little over thirty to about 
forty years. A multitude of causes, mostly 
physical, have contributed to this result. 
Foremost among these should be placed (1) 
whatever may be included under the gen- 
eral term sanitation; (2) improved methods 
in medicine, and (8) the more regular 
habits of living which are the direct out- 
come of industrial life on.a large scale. 

Those are some of the evident means by 
which life has been lengthened. Inven- 
tions, which have made production cheap 
and the transportation of all products 
cheap and easy, have had an influence too 
great to be computed. And:no doubt much 
has been due to a general improvement,jn 
} methods of government; although, in’ the 
main, there has beén much less progress in 
practical government than is commonly 
supposed. But, whatever governments 
have done. or left undone, the fact to be 
insisted on here is, that. the average man 
to-day lives almost ten. years.longer than 


fore, the year 1900 find -eondit 
conducive to lohgevity than existed a cen- 
tury ago. ‘This is true beyond question for 
the masses, who feel immediately the ef- 
fects of plenty, hunger and cold.—Forum. 


re ; eit 
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Appendicitis. 


The vermiform appendix, inflammation 
of which constitutes appendicitis, is a cu- 
rious little offshoot from the large intestine 
near the point where it is joined by the 
small intestine. It is a hollow tube about 
as thick as a lead-pencil, from an inch to 
several inches in length, which communi- 
eates with the cavity of the large intestine 
but is closed at its free extremity. Nobody 
knows definitely what its use is, and many 
think it has no use at all. 

It is a popular belief that inflammation 
of the appendix is often caused by the 
lodgement in it of a grape-seed or some 
similar little body, but as a matter of fact 
this very seldom occurs, and no one need 
deprive himself of a delicious and nourish- 
ing fruit from any such fear. 

There are probably very few persons of 
middle age who have not had appendicitis, 
but fortunately they did not know it. It is 
only when the inflammation becomes se- 
vere, and involyes the parts about the ap- 
pendix, that violent symptoms appear, and 
this occurs in only a small proportion of 
eases. 

The disease is more frequent with the 
young than with the middle-aged or old. 

In mild cases the only symptom is a 
slight dull or colicky pain in or near the 
right groin. When the inflammation is 
more severe, or extends to the neighboring 
parts, the symptoms become more pro- 
nounced. There is a sharp pain in the 
abdomen, signs of dyspepsia—loss of appe- 
tite, nausea or vomiting, and bowel dis- 
turbances are present, and there is often 
slight fever. 

In. the most serious cases a sudden, vio- 
lent pain occurs, there is marked fever, and 
the patient is depressed and presents all 
the signs of being very ill. Hiccough is 
often a distressing symptom. 

The treatment of appendicitis is one of 
the points upon which doctors disagree. 
Some believe that in nearly every case a 
eure will follow rest in bed, a milk diet, 
cold applications to the abdomen and sed- 
ative remedies. Othefs assert that an 
operation is necessary in every instance, 
and that this should be performed the 
instant a diagnosis of appendicitis is made, 
before serious symptoms appear. 

The proper course, here as elsewhere, is 
doubtless the middle one, for in many cases 
an operation is absolutely necessary to save 
life, while in others recovery will take 
place without subjecting the patient to this 
serious risk. In any case a sufferer from 
appendicitis is in danger, and should be 
under the constant care of his physician. 
—Youth’s Conmipanion. 





A Surgical Discovery. 


“German surgeons made the discovery,” 
says the Hartford Times, “that the deli- 
cate membrane that lines the inside of ap 
egg shell will answer as well as bits of 
skin from a human being to start healing 
over by granulation in open wounds which 
will not otherwise heal. The discovery 
was used, for the first time in this 
country, on a patient in the Seney Hospi- 
tal in Brooklyn, and it proves to be a suc- 
cessful trial.. The patient leaves the hos- 
pital to-day, and resumes his customary 
work, a well man, . . . Surgeons have 
long known that healing by granulations 
requires, in a weak patient, some point 
(or points) around which the granulations 
ean cluster and grow. For this purpose 
they have had to rely on bits of human 





bis 





ones do the 
skin, taken from some person who is will- © 


ing, for love or money, to submit to the 
painful process of having these bits cut 
out. In this case, the patient’s wife, his 
nephew and a young man in his employ 
all offered to furnish the required cuticle. 
But luckily one of the surgeons then re- 
membered the German discovery, and get- 
ting some fresh eggs, tried the lining mem- 
brane of the shell. It proved a successful 
substitute.” 


——— oe 
Nothing Boisterous About It. 


“The eclipse of the moon last night,” re- 
marked the Oldville Weekly Bugle, in its 
column entitled ‘Local Shorts,” ‘‘passed off 
quietly.””—Chicago News. 





The Only Explanation. 


The Good Man—What causes your hus- 
band to get on these periodical drunks? 

Mrs. Malone—Shure, awn Oi dunno, un- 
liss it’s from radin’ th’ magazines.—Chi- 
cago Record. 





Cheerfulness. 


“Be cheerful,” says the man who is easy 
in his circumstances, missing no loved face 
at the table, nor by the hearth. But does 
he ever consider how hard it may be to be 
“cheerful” when the heart aches, and the 
cupboard is empty, and there are little 
fresh graves in the churchyard, and friends 
are few or indifferent and even heaven, for 
the time being, seems to have forgotten us, 
so desolate is our lot? How diflicult for 
one man to understand another in such 
different circumstances! How easy to say, 
“Be cheerful!’ How hard he would find it 
to practice it were he stripped of all ‘life’s 
brightness!—Great Thoughts. 





An Apple Grower’s Advice. 


Send to the nursery for trees, select 
those of medium size, having four or six 
limbs, opposite itigessible. Dig holes four 
feet square, forty feet apart, the fall be- 
fore, ready for trees in the spring. Cut 
back one year’s growth, set about‘ as deep 
as they were in the nursery, filling in with 
finely pulverized earth, tramped in about 
the roots and moistened with a pail of 
water. Let no manugé come in contact 
with the roots. As the trees mature cul- 
tivate between them with a cutaway har- 
row. The plow cultivates too deeply. For 
varieties, select only a few, and make the 
most of them. “The Baldwin stands at: the 
head. The Greening does not do as well 
os, formerly. . Use barnyard: manure sug 
md vigo} as TF s af er B Ss from ite. 

and bear fairer fruit. It will pay 
the farmer to spray, if done judiciously.— 
Cor. New England Farmer. ; 





Reflections of a Bachelor, 


The first time a girl kisses a man on the 
mouth she gets gooseflesh. 

Men are born equal, but some girl babies 
have more hair on than others. 

Table etiquette was invented so people 
couldn’t be comfortable enough to eat too 
much. 

If a woman is cleverer than a man he’s 
always afraid to marry her, and if a man 
is cleverer than a woman he never 
wants to, 

The first trouble in the Garden of Eden 
was caused by Eve making Adam whittle 
out a bow and arrow for little Cain, so she 
could paint him as Cupid. 

An old young man never becomes a 
young old man. : 

Lots of life’s charity would never happen 
if the beggars caught us by ourselves. 

The worst thing about being considered 
great is that people think you are so 
mighty small when they get over it. 

A man is always safe as long as he likes 
a lot of women so well that he can’t bear 
to hurt the feelings of the rest by marry- 
ing any one of them.—New York Press. 





Pointed Paragraphs. 


The ice in the lemonade isn’t always 
what it is cracked up to be. p 

Many an otherwise truthful dentist 
claims to extract teeth without pain. 

A desire to attend strictly to one’s own 
business is a difficult art to acquire. 

It’s permissible for a girl to jump at a 
proposal of marriage only during a leap 
year. 

Experience is a sort of pocket compass 
that few people think of consulting until 
after losing their way. 

A girl may mean well when she offers a 
young man a generous slice of her angel 
eake, but he is never quite sure of it. 

‘Much learning maketh a man mad,” 
says one proverb, and another says: “A 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” so 
what you are you going to do about it? 

Hard cider must be the spirit of the 
press. — 

The world contains an oversupply of 
average men. : 

Any actress can paint but only a few can 
draw. 

The gold handled by a dentist is always 
at a premium. 

A girl loses her self-possession when ‘she 
puts on a wedding ring. : 

A woman talks until things get serious, 
then she gives the man a chance. 

When a young rooster gets a comb he 
reaches the top notch of his ambition. 

It is easy enough to find a seat in a 
crowded street car, but it is always occu- 
pied. 

“Tears, idle tears,” says the poet. Yet 
all men know that tears work in many 
ways. 

Every man knows how mean his ac- 


quaintances are, but he is never absolutely 


sure about himself. 

A St. Louis spinster was recently kissed 
in a dark hall, and she hasn’t had a light 
in her house since. 

The man who makes a study of a 
woman’s disposition may learn a great deal 
but the cost of tuition is apt to be’ rather 
high. ees. 

A railway brakeman does both the coup- 
ling and the switching, while a clergyma 
does. only the coupling, and the eouple 
switching later.—Chicago 


News. 


“would feel 





‘useful when one has a seedling 


The Little Brown Dog. 


Little brewn dog with the meek brown eyes, 
Tell me the boon that most you prize. 
Would a juicy bone meet your heart’s desire? 
Or a cozy rug by a blazing fire? 

Or a sudden race with a truant cat? 

Or a gentle word, or a friendly pat? 

Is the’ worn out ball you bave always near 
The dearest of all the things held dear? 

Or is the home you left behind 

The dream of bliss in your doggish mind? 
But the little brown dog just shook his head 
As if “None of these are best,’’ he said. 


A boy’s clear whistle came from the street, 
There’s a wag of the tail, and a twinkle of 


feet, 
And the Httle brown dog did not even say, 
“Excuse me, ma’am,’’ as he scampered away. 
But I’m sure as can be his greatest joy 
Is just to trot behind that boy. Ps 
—May Ellis Nichols, in ‘“‘Wide Awake. 





Help for Discharged Prisoners. 


The Prison Association of New York is 
an institution that is doing a great deal of 
helpful work in a quiet way. It has an 
office at No. 135 East Fifteenth street, 
New York city, at which in the past year 
756 discharged prisoners were registered, 
for 651 of whom steady employment was 
found. The work of the association for 
the year also included the distribution of 
1,290 garments, the sending of 5,900 books 
to jail libraries, and the furnishing of 
5,486 meals to its beneficiaries. This work, 
together with maintaining an office force 
of five, and carrying a system of inspection 
of jails, penitentiaries and prisoners, was 
done at a cost of only a little over $6,000. 
No people are in more urgent need of 
assistance than those who step from 
prisons into the outer world, and the purely 
unselfish and philanthropic operations of 
this association deserve praise, sympathy 
and practical encouragement. 





Man Who is Mistaken. 


The man who thinks that’ women are 
angels. 

The man who cannot remember his 
wife’s birthday. 

The man who thinks he can keep house 
better than his wife does. 

The man who forgets his manners as 
soon as he crosses his own threshold. 

The man who thinks that nobody but an 
angel is good enough to bethis wife. 

The man who labors under the delusion 
that, his wife’s money belongs to him. 

The man who thinks there is ‘‘no place 
like home”’—for grumbling and growling. 

The man who thinks. his wife exists for 
the eomfort and convenience of his mother 
and sisters. 

The who thinks that a sick woman 
better if she would “just get u 

ound.” ORNS ee 


.”” when'she is working fourteen hours 


‘a day, including Sundays. 


The man who provides himself with a 
family and trusts Providence to provide 
the family with a home and something 
to eat. 

The man who thinks a woman ought to: 
be glad of the chance to give up a $1,000 
salary and work in the kitchen for her 
board and a few clothes. 





Wash Your Eye-Glasses. 


“Spectacles and eye-glasses are as much 
benefited by a bath now and then as peo- 
ple are,” says a well-known optician. “It 
is strange how many people there are who 
think that their glasses only need an 
occasional wiping. Now, the fact is, 
glasses require actual baths as frequently 
as does the ordinary person. The process 
is as simple as you want to make it. My 
plan, however, isto take the glasses to a 
wash-bowl and give them a good soaking 
in warm water. Then apply soap freely 
and rub it off by the use of a soft tooth 
or nail brush. After that, give them a 
polish with any of the usual tooth pow- 
ders, and then clean them with tissue 
paper, which is much better for the pur- 
pose than chamois skin or anything else 
that I know of. 

“The ordinary cleansing is all right as 
far as it goes, but it is not sufficient. 
Many persons have done great injury to 
their eyes by neglecting to properly clean 
their glasses. I have had a number of 
patients come to me with complaints about 
what they called gradual diminution of 
their sight. An examination revealed the 
fact that it was wonderful that they could 
see at all, for their glasses were blurred 
over and had been fearfully neglected. A 
little soap and water, to which a few 
drops of ammonia were added, did the 
business.”—McCall’s Magazine. , 





Top Working Fruit Trees, 


The term “top working fruit trees” is 
sometimes employed by writers when re- 
ferring to grafting, and I find from in- 
quiries made of me that it is somewhat 
misleading. Top working trees . simply 
means grafting them on the ends of limbs 
or shoots, and differs only in being prac- 
ticed on grown trees instead of on small 
seedlings, as apples and other fruit trees 
are usually done. One of our correspond- 
ents recently referred to top grafting as a 
means of getting fruit early, and this .ed 
another one to inquire how this is brought 
about. The explanation is this: If a tree 
ten years old be selected, and grafts of 
some other tree be inserted in it, the 
graft at once becomes part of the tree, 
and though taken from a tree but two 
years old it becomes practically a branch 
of the ten-year-old one, and will behave 
just as the older. tree is doing. If the ten- 
year-old one be bearing, as it should, be 
at that age, the graft will bear too, and in 
this way early bearing in ihe graft is pro- 
moted. It will be seen therefore that top 
grafting is of no further benefit than to 
eause graft to fruit perhaps earlier than 
it otherwise would. I say perhaps, as if 
the graft is from a tree already bearing 
there is no gain at all. Grafting is nearly 
always practiced to change the character 
of a tree. There may be a worthless 
cherry in the orchard, and grafts.of a 
much better one are’at hand. The worth- 
less one is top grafted with the better one, 
and a worthy tree takes the place of the 
other. Another case where this kind of 
grafting is beneficial is when grafts of 
some hew kind are received, and there is 
no worthless tree in the lot. Then just a 
branch only is grafted, so as to retain the 


desired kind. Grafting in this way is very | 


he desires 


s ; 





to test. A. twig or two is cut from it and 
inserted into a bearing tree. In a year or 
two’s time if a good growth be made, the 
seedling twig will bear. ‘The fruit can 
then be tested, and if good the seedlings 
can be preserved, otherwise thrown away. 
Grafting is: to be performed. in early 
spring, just as the sap starts to flow freely, 
the scions having been cut some time in 
the winter and buried up in earth in a 
cool cellar, Budding which brings about 
precisely the same results,’ is performed 
in late ‘summer or early fall.—Practical 
Farmer: 





On Apples. 


Apples be so divers of form and sub- 
stance that it were infinite to describe 
them all; some consist more of aire then 
water, as sour Puffs called Mala pulmo- 
nea; others more of water than wind, as 
sour Castaras and Pome-waters. To be 
short, all apples may be sorted into three 
kinds, sweet, soure and unsavory. Sweet 
apples ease the cough, quench thirst, cure 
melancholly, comfort the heart and head 
(especially if they be fragrant and odorifer- 
ous), and also give a laudable nourish- 
ment. Soure apples hinder spitting, straiten 
the brest, gripe and hurt the stomach, en- 
crease phlegm and weaken nfemory. Sweet 
apples are to be eaten at the beginning of 
meat, but sour and tart apples at the lat- 
ter end. All apples are worst raw, and 
bests baked or preserved. *.* * * Philip 
of Macedonia, and Alexander, his son 
(from whome perhaps a curious and skill- 
ful Herald may derive our . Lancashire 
men) were called Philomeli apple-lovers, 
because they were never without apples 
in their pockets, yea all Macedonians, his 
countrymen, did so love them that having 
neer Babylon surprised a fruiterer’s boy, 
they strived for it that many were 
drowned.—Dr. Thomas Muffett, 1575. 





The Importance of Corn. 


“Yes,” said Colonel Stilwell, ‘everything 
is progressing nicely with the people in my 
part of the country, I am happy to say.” 

“It is a fine region,” said the young girl. 

“It is. One of the most salubrious on 
earth. It is there that the great golden 
orb as it swings on its diurnal path across 
the sky pauses to send his tenderest mes- 
sages across the sunbeams which bind him 
to the earth.” 

“You don’t say so!’”’ exclaimed the young 
girl. “It’s something like wireless tel- 
egraphy, isn’t it?’ 

The colonel looked a little annoyed, and 
she- hastily exclaimed: “It must be per- 
fectly lovely there!” 

“It is. The only gold we ask for 
reat*tars of yellow corn. ys what 
y neighbors and I used to pride ourselves 
on.” 

“Corn is a very useful article,” she said, 
with a dainty chirp. 

“Of co’se it is. Peoplé could not get 
along without it. I remember one year— 
one of the most terrible I ever experienced. 
My sympathies were never before so deep- 
ly moved. There was a drouth. The corn 
crop was a failure.” 

“It must have been dreadful. Still, you 
could send elsewhere.” 

“I could. So could the other compara- 
tively well to do people. But I was think- 
ing of the poor. I tell you if it hadn’t been 
foh the charity of a number of charitable 
citizens, myself among them, I have no 
doubt that a great many of those unfor- 





tunete beings would have died of thirst.” 





Judge: “Here, officer, this man says he{ 
was arrested for merely taking cold. Is 
that correct?” Officer: “It is, your honor. 
He was stealing ice when I nabbed him.” 





—Chicago News. J 


COMMERCIAL VALUE OF 
JAPAN PLUMS. 


Hardiness Compared with 
Peaches, 


They Stand the Cold.—I am growing 
these plums in orchards quite extensively 
in Connecticut and in Georgia, and am 
convinced that many of tho--varieties have 
points of merit that-will make them-pérma- 
nently valuable‘orchard fruits in these-two 
sections, but in the-Central Athantic States, 
say from south of Philadelphia to South 
Carolina, they bloom #80. early” that -they 
are often liable to “be caught by spring 
frosts. At the North they will stand a great 
deal more freezing than peaches, I think 
it is safe to plant them anywhere where 
the mercury does not go much below 2h de-. 
grees below zero. In my orchards in Con- 
necticut at this time, peach buds, eyén on 
the most hardy varieties, are all killed, and 
while the plum buds are hurt somewhat, 
there are more than enough left for abun- 
dant crops; probably. very severe thinning 
will have to be resorted to to sectire full 
size fruit. 


In the South.—In Georgia, the middle of 
February, after weeks of warm weather, 
many of the plums coming out in bloom 
and peach. trees just. showing the~ pink, 
peach buds were entirely killed and trees 
badly injured, yet enough buds were-left 
alive on some of the varieties of Japan 
plums so that there will be quite a-tittle 
crop of fruit. For two or three years, va- 
rieties like Red June, Abundance and Bur- 
bank have . been shipped to the northern 
markets from Georgia, and sold om an 
average 25 per cent. higher than peaches, 
with an increasing demand each year for 
the fruit. In New England, they have 
been marketed for the last three years-to a 
considerable extent, have scld 50 per cent. 
higher than peaches in the same markets, 
and the demand has always been ahead of 
the supply. They have thick, tough skins, 
and are not seriously injured by the cur- 
culio. Trees will thrive on very light, thin 
soil, or on that quite heavy and moist. The 
quality of the fruit is good, and they can 
be kept in the market from one to two 
weeks after being picked from the tree, in 
fair eating condition. 


The Best Sorts.—Red June, Abundance 
and Burbank are the most satisfactory of 
the well-tested varieties. Satsuma needs 
more maturity of tree before coming into 
full bearing, for while the first three named 
will fruit freely two-or three years after 
planting, Satsuma requires about five. Of 
the newer sorts, Wickson ‘is the largest and 
most .attractive in appearante, while the 
Hale is best in quality of all the Japans; 
but these two. varieties and the Satst 


ers, and see, ies 


‘than some of the others. nos 


tested sorts, Willard -and 
Berckmans should be rejected as far too 
poor in quality to be worthy of propaga- 
tion. Ogon and Normand, both yellow va- 
rieties, are vigorous and productive trees, 
but not very high in quality. Chabot, 
sometimes. known as “Yellow Japan,” 
“Chase,” etc., is a late ripening plum of 
fine appearance and good quality. The 
Gold is a small, weak-growing tree, with 
fruit somewhat like the Ogon, only not so 
good in quality. 

Many new varieties are being tested; 
probably some of them will prove of: great- 
er value than those we already have, and 
an orehardist will not go astray in planting 
the best ones here mentioned. . Every one 
who owns a family fruit garden in the Cen- 

Northern States makes a big mistake 
ifhe does not have a good number of these 
trees on his grounds, for the best of the 
Japan plums ¢an. be _grown..almost ag 
cheaply and abundantly as the most com- 
mon apples.—J. H. Hale, in Rural New 
Yorker. 








Ever have “the blues” ? 


know 





Then you 
how dark. everything looks. 


You are completely discouraged 


and cannot throw of that terri- 
ble depression. A little work 
looks like a big mountain; a 


‘Little noise sounds like the roar 
of 2 cannon; and a little sleep is all 
you can secure, night after night, 


That's 
Nerve Exhaustion 


~ The truth of the matter is, your netves have been poi- 


Soned and weakened with the impurities in your blood. 


he 


thing for you to do is to get rid of these impurities just as 


Soon a8 you can. 

You want a blood-purifying 
rilla,—that’s what you want. 
is the strongest and best nerve 


$1.00 a bottle. 


¢¢ During last year I was suffering from nervous prostration. 


medicine, ——a 
You want a 


—— Sarsapa- 3 
arsaparilla that 
tonic you can buy, too. 


That’s AYER’S 


“The only Sarsaparilla made under the persona! supervision of 
three gradvaies: a gradvate in pharmacy, a graduate 
in chemistry, and a graduate in medicine.” 


All druggists. 
For weeks I- grew 


worse, became thin, could not sleep, had no appetite, and was im» wretched con- 
dition. After taking several kinds of medicines without result, I took Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla with more than pleasing results. My appetite returned, I slept soundly, 
my strength and weight increased, and now I am well and strong without the 


slightest trace of my old trouble. 


Indeed, I would hardly believe: it possible for. 
medicine to bring about such a change in any person.’’—Ciara Mrarey, Winter 
Hill, Somerville, Mass., Dec. 21, 1899. _ so SPS ee ec 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 








JHEN you see the paint cracking, 

| peeling or falling off the house. 

in shreds, you may be sure 

it was sot painted -with Pure 

White Lead, but with some mixture of Zinc, 


Barytes, etc. 


Pure White Lead unites with Linseed 
oil to form an elastic coating that never cracks 
nor peels. It is the good, old-fashioned 
paint that lasts. To be sure of getting 
Pure White Lead, see that the package 
bears one of the brands named in margin. 
shea gg Sp 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ** Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints” forwarded upon application. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 





Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 Wilkam Street, New York. 


Please Mention Greea’s Fruit Grower. 
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—_=*~ 7 PX , A 
| The Standard.of ‘Excellence. 
§ Send for Catalogueta nd: Prices} from § Fi irsts-Hands: 


| SOUTH, SIDE MFG: CO. PETERSBURG, VA. 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Single Comb 
Browa Leghorns. 


THE FOPULAR LEG- 
HORN. Theacknowledged 
queen of the practical egg- 
laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn when judged by the 
standard of the greatest 
number of marketable 
spas produced at least cost. 

otonly are the hens per- 
sistent layers, but they are 
extremely active foragers 
and waste no time in sit- 
ting. Like a good milcn 
cow, they put littie fat 
upon their bones, but de- 
vote ali surplus nourish- 
ment to steady production. 
They eat less than the 
heavy breeds, but whatever 
they consume is pus to 
veel purpose. Eggs from 

rize Stock, $1 for 13. 
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THE WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTE is one of the hand- 
somest fowls known; large 
size, good layers, and highly 
prized for their meat. The 
New York markets will, in 
time more fully appreciate 
the value of the Wyandotte 
for its delicacy on the table 

‘ of the epicure. It will be 
noticed that no breed hag 
all the good qualities, there- 
fore if we want all the good _ 

‘ qualities we must have more 
than one breed, but surely 
no one can make a mistake 
in breeding the White 
Wyandotte, considering 

ae their beauty, egg-laying pro- 
if ~~ pensities and desirability in 
. 5! ae e markets of the world. 
Que el NS ea : i ats, Vg Eggs from prize Stock, 
=A og 5, ad oe 7 corn $1.00 for 18. 
eS; ot 
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‘BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. 


This breed is as solid as its 

name and is often called ths Git) : 

‘“*Farmer’s Friend,” the “A)] (/gegemeee 
“Round Fowl,” the “Old Re- \2 re 
Hable.” It is the bird for 
business, and deemed by many 
the best fowl for farm and 
home raising. It is not only a 
good layer, but: is quick to 
develop for the early market. 
As a far-sighted farmer once 
said to us, “When you kill one 
you've gotsomething.” Eggs ‘ 
from Prize Stock, $1.50 for 13. g oe 


PEKIN © Aaa We 
DUCKS. see 
(oorntit 


BestDuockson-earth. Price 
Address, Poultry Department, Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, X. Y. 





for eggs from Prize’ Stock, 
$140 for18. Drakes, 98:00 cach. 








A Mine of Knowledge and Information 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE, containing over 25,000 words 
of } orthosraphy and Scan tion of all the words in com 
mon use. 


"820 pages, double columa. 
The Expert Calculator. 


PLETE MPENDIUM OFSHORT CUTS in Addi- 

~ oS Leeaion Fractions, Decimals, Division, Percent- 
terest, Mensuration, Price Marking, Brick and Masonry 

nt, ppaperesbess of Live Cattle. Aue and 
-Arithmetic—the most complete work of its kind. 200 


MM Excelsior Webster Dictionary 


pages. 


Hy : 
'Book-Keeping at a Glance. 
siraple and concise method of PRACTICAL BOOK-KEBP- 
fh «ines ow G AN ENTIRE SET OF BOOKS BASED ON 
A TRANSACTIONS; how to take off a Trial Balance, 
d finally close and balance accounts; Equation of Payments: 
Discount Table; Wage Table, eto. 141 pages. 





How to Pronounce 
10,000 Difficult Words. 


are very few persons whose education is so complete 


as to insuré the correct pronunciation of all the words met 
with ‘in daily-reading. This book enables the reader to get at 
‘ence the correct pronunciation of a strange word, for which 

One might hunt through a dictionary and not find. 128 pages 


> 2 





“. These books are not reprints, but have been me py Ma 
pared by competent hands to meet the general want for books 
of this kind, and have al s sold for $2.00; but under the 

a eee, wey OF — — books ace 

prin on fine w per, from new type. 

binding is strong and substantial, with. leatherette cover. ANY 
E ptance of our premium Offer the best 
ake. Remember you get the set of 
o not offer them for sale, but we do 
éach ber to GREEN’ GROWER 
cents and asks for this premium when sub- 


ves 
four 
offer t 
who sends us 60 
scribing. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
~ Rochester, N. Y. 











OUR POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Poultry Dots. 








A fat hen may lay, but if she were not 
quite so fat she would be a much better 
layer. : , 

If you never tried raising goslings get a 
few eggs and set them under the hens this 
spring. ‘They should not be hatched out 
too soon. . 

Get a few old hens to sitting as soon 
as you can this spring and get a few 
early chicks out as soon as the weather 
get mild. 





Give The Hens a Show. 


We are told that there is as much nutri- 
ment in a new laid egg as there is in a 
four-ounce mutton chop. If you had a 
sheep that you could cut a chop from every 
day for about 150 days in the year the 
average farmer would think he had struck 
a.gold mine, and yet it is impossible to 
make a large percentage of them believe 
that there is any money to be made 
through the hen. Treat, feed and house 
the hen as she should be is how to “push 
the button.” The hen will very soon show 
you how competent she is to “do the rest.” 





A Good Egg Record, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I will give a little of my experience with 
thirty-seven hens. Last year I gathered 
3488 eggs and also hatched with hens 1386 
chickens: January 152, February 120, 
March 546, April 452, May 454, June 448, 
July 383, August 325, September 199, 
October 108, November 109, December 
199. 

I have exclusively the Plymouth Rock 
Barred breed. 

I have a freak in one hen that I would 
like your opinion on. She has a bill, the 
upper part of which is straight and pro- 
jects all of one-half inch over the lower 
bill. Will it do to cut it off.—(Yes.—C. A. 
Green.) Or would it be better to cut her 
head off. She cannot pick up grain with- 
out a great deal of trouble. I have taken 
your Fruit Grower three years and find it 
one of the best of all my papers.—D. A. 
Forsyth, Ohio. 





Brooders Beat Hens. 


Can the brooder compete with the hen 
in raising chicks successfully? I think it 
can, I presume it is necessary to go fur- 
ther into the matter than to simply make 
the assertion. 

One reason why I am so positive in 
this statement is because with a brooder 
it is possible to raise the chick both in 
season and out of season. It does not 
matter whether a brooder is taking care 
of its flock in the cold winter months, 


4 the moderately warm spring or hot sum- 


mer months, because a good brooder will 
do it every time, and do it well, if given 
half a chance. All it needs is the proper 
ventilation, proper heat, cleanliness and 
proper feeding of the chicks. A brooder 
will raise more chicks than a hen, twice 
over. Why? For several reasons. When 
the hen is dragging the little fellows about 
in the wet grass, the brooder is keeping 
them close and warm. It never forsakes 
the chicks to go to laying before they are 
able to take care of themselves. Above all, 
it never takes them so far from home that 
half of them are lost. It is also a sure 
protection against vermin of all kinds, 
while the hen is not. Last, but not least, 
it is as easy to take care of a hundred 
chicks in brooders as twenty chicks with 
two hens.—G. CG. Flegel, in American 
Poultry Journal. 





Poultry Suggestions. 


.Study poultry from a practical stand- 
point, just as other stock upon the farm 
is studied. 

There is no fear of losing anything by 
sending clean eggs and nice-looking poul- 
try to market. 

Moulting is a strain on the system, and 
the bird should have good feed and pro- 
tection from cold winds. 

A wet hen is not a comfortable hen, 
even in warm weather; and she ought to 
have protection from storms. 

Breeders who do not wish to winter all 
the stock on hand are anxious to sell, and 
it is a good time to buy. 

The farmer’s family should consume 


| more poultry and eggs and less pork. They 


are among the most valuable foods. 

There is nothing in its relation to the 
hen house that is more important than 
whitewash and a whitewash brush. 

The fact that so much poultry is sold 
is prima facie evidence that poultry raising 
is profitable. Poultry, too, brings quick 
returns. 

Feeding corn night and morning is the 
sum total of poultry management on thou- 
sands of farms; and*there is no money 
in that sort of management. 

Better breeds, ‘better roosts, better feed- 
ing, less stuffing, less vermin and cleaner 
houses would be worth millions of dollars 
to American farmers and they are all easy 
of adoption. 

It is never wise to buy breeding stock 
at the beginning of the breeding season. 
Buy it before, so that it will have become 
used to its new surroundings before the 
breeding’ season commences. 

Frank B. White says that a dressed 
fowl should be wrapped in paraffin paper, 
packed in a neat box and Jabeled, instead 
of being hung up, exposed and. thrown 
about. as if it were of no -consequence.— 
Poultry Editor Epitomist. 





Diseases—Remedy and Preven- 
tion. 


You cannot be too clean. | 

Quarantine the newcomer. 

‘Purity is an enemy of disease. 
Prevention costs very little labor. 
Inspection often reveals surprises. 
Sickness is the penalty for some mistake. 
Guard carefully against drafts, but in- 
sure ample ventilation. 

New blood infuses new life, and, as a 
tule, insures good health. © 4 
The slightest ailment should. be treated 
at once as a contagious complaint. 
Doctoring poultry is most troublesome 
and expensive. Prevention is better than 
cure. 

Insects as well as bacteria avoid a place 
where there is not an encouraging amount 





of filth. 


apparently overcome, should be the last 
thing to enter breeding pen, 

As a rule, not enough attention is paid 
to the family history of fowls for breeding 
purposes as regards their health. 

There is not one-half the amount of 


as there is in trying to cure disease. 

Exposure to cold or damp, overfeeding 
old fowls and filth and lice are the chief 
causes of nearly all forms of poultry dis- 
ease, 

Foul air and filth are the cause of most 
poultry diseases, therefore see that all 
houses, yards, boxes, nests, feed and water 
cups are clean. 

Nearly all the serious troubles with roup, 
cholera or any of the diseases come to the 
beginner, and this is no doubt caused by 
inexperience. 7 

A ten-grain solution of nitrate of silver 
touched on canker sores and afterward 
bathed with a solution of chlorate of pot- 
ash, will cure if applied regularly twice a 
day. 

Many diseases, such as cold, roup, diph- 
theria, canker and cholera, are highly con- 
tagious and need immediate attention, sep- 
arating the diseased birds from the re- 
mainder of the flock. 

The life of a fowl is short at best, and 
there is but little time for it to »vercome 
diseases like canker, roup and such like, 
and be of any use for breeding purposes. 

To perpetuate health in a flock of, fowls 
it will be necessary to breed only the most 
robust and healthy specimens, making 
sure that both parents are of healthy and 
prolific ancestry. 

Fowls are naturally healthy, and no 
other stock on the farm has been so much 
abused. In many instances no shelter is 
provided; they must roost in trees, are not 
fed properly, are bred any old way, kept 
in any old way, and yet, in spite of all 
this, they do much better than any other 
stock on the farm of equal value. 

When the poultryman learns how much 
to feed, the value of exercise, the use of 
good sharp grit for grinding the feed, the 
benefits to be derived from warm and 
clean quarters, the evils of overcrowding, 
and the necessity of treating promptly the 
first symptoms of sickness, success begins 
to become surer, and there is little need 
of doctoring. 

Perhaps there is no medicine in the ma- 
teria medica that is more valuable for 
canker, sore throat, swelled heads, rattling 
in throat and bronchitis than chlorate of 
potash. It is quite harmless if small quan- 
tities pass down the throat, and may be 
mixed in water to any degree of strength 
required or with whisky to be applied 
either upon swelled heads, sore eyes, sore 
throat, canker, spots, etc. as a wash.— 
A Few Hens. 





About Incubators. 


Judging from what we read in the cata- 
logues of certain manufacturers, any man 
who tries to raise a few chickens, and fails 
to provide himself with an incubator and 
brooder for that purpose, stands convicted 
of a condition of mind bordering on lunacy. 

Now any right-minded poultryman knows 
that the setting hen has not entirely lost 
her vocation and probably never will. The 
man who raises a limited number for the 
purpose of making his stock good each year 
doesn’t need an incubator and is better off 
without one, unless perchance he needs 
something to occupy his mind. 

For the man who makes a business of 
poultry raising, or who for any reason 
must hatch in the early spring the incuba- 
tor is undoubtedly an absolute necessity if 
he would would work to advantage. But 
for the farmer or villager rearing for his 
own use only and having but little time 
the hen is still valuable in her maternal 
capacity. 

For the large business the machine offers 
a means of producing at a time when pro- 
duction is most profitable and of producing 
at any time at the least expense for labor. 
Yet probably no utensil of the ‘business has 
caused so much trouble and: disappoint- 
ment; and I am inclined to believe that 
much of it is caused by the exaggerated 
claims of those connected with its manu- 
facture and sale. Whatever claims are 
made, any machine must be given consid- 
erable attention and must be handled in- 
telligently if the best results are expected. 
No incubator is absolutely self-regulating, 
though some of them are as near that as 
they need to be and meet every require- 
ment of the user if he be of average in- 
telligence. 

Although I can point to many cases 
where success has been attained at the 
start by one having no previous knowledge 
of the operation, it is reasonable to expect 
to give a little time to getting acquainted 
with the machine. 

When buying a machine do not be guided 
entirely by the claims of the makers of 
different patterns but look about you and 
find what machine is actually successful in 
your locality. Naturally all are the best; 
but, while I am not to shout for any one 
machine and decry another, it is my con- 
viction that there are in this country of 
ours three machines that stand head and 
shoulders above the others. 

In setting up a new machine always fol- 
low the directions carefully and make sure 
that everything connected with the regulat- 
ing apparatus works smoothly. It is very 
easy to bend some of the wires so that they 
will bind and make the machine run very 
badly. The best machines will run well 
anywhere almost; but when one has a 
choice of places, a dry, well-ventilated cel- 
lar should be chosen. Too much stress can- 
not be placed on necessity of good air; it 
must be had. But it must not come in 
form of a draft as a current of air passing 
over the machine will, in many machines, 
prevent uniformity of temperature between 
the different parts of the egg-chamber even 
if it does not trouble the lamp’s flame. 

In selecting eggs to fill the machine use 
the same care that you would if selecting 
for setting under hens or shipping to a 
customer. 

All must be put in the same machine at 
one time or, if a compartment hatcher is 
used, in the same compartment at one 
time; otherwise those in which the germ 
has begun to develop will be chilled by 
the cold ones being placed with them. 

It is possible to spoil the hatch by fussi- 
ness. Inasmuch as the machine was run- 
ning evenly at the required temperature 
(and had been for twenty-fofir hours or 
more) previous to putting in the eggs it 
should not be necessary to bother with the 
regulator at all unless when toward the 
end of the hatch the animal heat from the 
eggs and hatching chicks must be consid- 
ered. Don’t open the doors or fool with 
the lamps except when turning or testing 
the eggs or filling and trimming the 
lamps; the former being attended to every 
twelve hours from the third to the eigh- 
teenth day and the latter thoroughly per- 
formed every twenty-four. 

Do not be excited if the heat runs up to 
105 degress or even over when the young- 
sters are coming out rapidly, as it will do 
no harm. 

Leave the chicks in the machine until 
the hatch is completed and the chicks well 
dried off. 

Next month I will say something about 
brooders.—H. A. Nourse, in The Poultry- 
man and Pomologist. 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








Constitutional weakness, though it be Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying 


labor attached to keeping fowls in health: 


Keeping Eggs. 


Mr, Chas. A. Green: 

- Lhave to reduce my reading matter, get- 
ting weak eyes in old age; yet it is hard 
for me to decide what papers to drop. 

Your “monthly” has so many useful artt- 
cles in different branches that I-would feel 
ashamed not to pay anything and I there- 
fore enclose 50 cents in stamps for yearly 
subscription. If you choose to allow me 
& premium send me anything you please. 
—Oscar Gemmer, N. Y. 

P. S.—If you think the new method ‘of 
keeping eggs amounts to.anything. please 
let me have the address of the inventor or 
manufacturer and oblige.—O. G. ' 

(Reply: Please accept my thanks for 
your complimentary letter, also for the 50 
cents enclosed. 

In regard to the new method of keeping 
eggs, I would hardly advise you to bother 
with it. A well tested method is to pack 
the eggs in oats in a box, filling the box 
full of oats after the eggs are all in, put- 
ting on a cover, and turning the box every 
day or two. My wife keeps eggs in long- 
legged stockings, turning them once or 
twice a week; that is, changing ends, hang- 
ing first by one end of the stocking and 
then by the other, and has no difficulty in 
keeping eggs.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Splendid Advice, 


If every man or woman who decided to 
enter the entrancing pursuit of breeding 
poultry could be fully informed as to the 
proper way of making a beginning there 
would still be some failures. .Under the 
present conditions, when so many attempt 
it without any knowledge whatever of the 
practical work connected with it, the won- 
der is that the failures are not proportion- 
ately greater than they are. 


To the novice it seems a simple-matter 
to start out as a poultry raiser. A visit 
to a poultry show or to the yards of some 
successful breeder will often give a person 
an attack of “hen fever,” and a new re- 
cruit is gained for the breeding interests. 
Whether or not the recruit will attach him- 
self permanently to the great body of poul- 
try breeders depends upon the depth of his 
inherent love for the business and the way 
in which he starts out. One may have-all 
the qualifications of a successful breeder 
and yet become discouraged and give up in 
disgust before that fact becomes known, 
just because he failed to start out right. 
On the other hand one who is not so well 
qualified, naturally, will become fairly suc- 
cessful if he is started in the business un- 
der the guidance of some one who will 
assist him in starting in the right way. 


It is difficult to indicate the best way 
of starting in the business of breeding 
poultry and have it apply equally to the 
different classes of breeders. Some desire 
to breed for market purposes only, in 
which case the venture is likely to develop 
into an extensive business, if success is 
finally attained. Others wish to breed es- 
pecially for exhibition purposes; and an- 
other class wishes to breed fowls that will 
combine the useful with the exhibition 
qualifications. The last-mentioned class is 
by far the most numerous, and it is to 
them that such advice as I am able to 
offer will be most applicable. It is from 
beginners of this class that the fancier’s 
ranks secura their recruits and the fancy 
in general its chief support. Some are 
wealthy enough to equip a breeding plant 
and engage an expert to run it for them, 
and from him learn the details of the busi- 
ness with practically no risk of making a 
losing venture. The greater number of 
those who compose this class of beginners, 
however, are not in a position to engage an 


Bach must work out the problem for him- 
self and be prepared to meet and over- 
come the vexations and annoying disap- 
Pointments which precede the final success 
that will come to him who perseveres. 


A good piece of advice to give to one 
who contemplates becoming a breeder is, 
“Learn what you can before you begin 
actual breeding.” If the embryo breeder 
would provide himself with a couple of vol- 
umes of some good publication devoted to 
the poultry industry he could not fail to 
learn much that would prove beneficial to 
him when he is ready to begin actual oper- 
ations in the breeding-yard. The value of 
this preparatory course could be much sup- 
plemented by visits to as many successful 
breeders as it would be possible for him 
to make, and the attendance of a couple 
of good shows. Any. person having natural 
powers of observation could not fail to 
learn many of the practical details so nec- 
essary to know, during these visits. 


When the actual time comes for the 
beginner to commence his breeding opera- 
tions the principal thing for him to re- 
member is that one must creep before 
walking. In other words, he should start 
in on a small scale and go slowly until 
sufficient experience is gained to justify an 
enlargement of his plant. A breeding-pen 
will be a good starter for the first year, 
and will provide the breeder with plenty 
to do in his new field of labor. While it 
is not advisable to pay exorbitant prices 
fay the foundation pen, it is essential that 
good stock be secured, for which a fair 
price should be paid. Buy of a breeder of 
good reputation and let him exercise his 
own judgment in the selection. 


The breeding-pen home, and in quarters 
constructed in accordance with the advice 
received through the columns of the poul- 
try journal previously read, then will come 
the necessity of exercising judgment in 
their care. Learn all about the constituent 
qualities of the different grains. Look to 
their needs as regards green food, meat 
food, etc. The need of grit and shell should 
have been learned before the actual begin- 
ning was made, as should have been 
the absolute necessity of cleanliness. 
No other one _ condition is  responsi- 
ble for so many failures as that of filth. 
Vermin and disease are certain followers 
of filth, and the breeder who would be suc- 
cessful must be constantly fighting to keep 
his yards, coops, and houses in the clean- 
est possible condition. 


As a rule, the beginner, if he starts on 
a small scale, as here outlined, will find it 
best to let hens do his hatching for him. 
With them he can become familiar. with 
the laws of incubation and, therefore, be 
in a better position to assist in carrying 
them out when he adopts artificial incuba- 
tion later on. The same will be found true 
regarding brooding. The brooder will be 
managed all the better after having 
watched the hens do their brooding for a 
season or so. While the chicks are being 
reared, the beginner should learn the qual- 
ifications necessary for show birds. A copy 
of the Standard should be procured, and 
with that and his foundation stock to go 
by he should be in a position to tell some- 
thing about the general character of his 
young birds when they begin to approach 
maturity. ; 

If the first year’s efforts have been fairly 
successful the beginner will find himself 
with a fine flock of young birds. Separate 
the cockerels from the pullets at the age 
of four months, and do all in your power 
to keep them growing. As the show sea- 
son draws near select the best ones for 
exhibition. If they are kept healthy and 
vigorous they will need little preparation, 
other than seeing that their legs and plum- 





age are clean and that they be taught that 


expert to put them on the road to success.: 


no harm will come from being handled. Se- 
lect a show of some importance to exhibit 
in, as any honors won in such a show will 
be worth double those won at an insignifi- 
cant one. Go to the show yourself and 
look at the birds of your competitors as 
well as your own. Compare them critically, 
and when the awards are made try to see 
on what the judges based their opinions. | 

If you are so fortunate as.to win some 
of the honors, blow about them as loudly 
as you know how. Advertise your win- 
nings in the poultry press, and from that 
time on as long as you remain in the breed- 
ing business never let the public forget 
your name, The utmost care should be 
taken, however, that no promise is ever 
made that can not be kept. A breeder 
without a reputable name is about-as un- 
enviable a man as can be imagined. of 
course, success is not always attained in 
one year or two years. The breeder will 
be obliged to continually study the needs 
of his fowls; the effects of the different 
kinds of food on them; the laws of hered- 
ity; the rules governing their mating, and 
the thousand and one other things which 
will crop out from time to time. 

If, however, the beginner will start out 
with good foundation stock; sufficient 
room; properly constructed houses; if he 
will see that cleanliness reigns over all; 
that they are fed clean, healthful food; 
that they have grit, shell, and an unlim- 
ited supply of pure water, he will, event- 
ually succeed in his endeavor, whether it 
be to produce market poultry, exhibition 
fowls, or a combination of both.—The 
Feather. 





Roosts of Cedar for Hen Houses. 


Mr. A. C. Townsend, a practical poultry- 
man and a reader of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
advises that we use cedar for hen roosts 
in all poultry houses. Cedar poles or limbs 
will answer the purpose, but if you have 
not these you can split up cedar rails or 
posts and use them for the roosts. The 
idea is, we assume, that the scent of the 
cedar (which is permanent) is distasteful 
to hen lice. 





Feed for Young Chicks. 


It is recommended that the following 
rules be observed in feeding young chicks: 
Give no food at all -for thirty-six hours, as 
they need none, nature providing in that 
respect. Then give rolled oats and millet 
seed for three days, scattering it on a clean 
board, and then mix cornmeal, sifted 
ground oats, bran, and middlings, equal 
paris, adding a little salt and bread soda, 
and bake as a cake, feeding it three times 
a day, giving a little millet seed between 
meals. When the chicks are two weeks 
old add a gill of linseed meal and half a 
pound of ground meat to every four pounds 
of the dry mixture. Never leave food be- 
fore them except millet seed, which should 
be scattered in litter to induce them to 
scratch. 





There is neither luck nor tact in raising 
young turkeys, but simply good care and 
the right kind of food. One of the first 
steps is to have good eggs from well mated 
fowls. Set the eggs under a chicken hen. 
Be sure not to give her too many or she 
will wean them when too young, or as 
soon as they get large enough to crowd. 
Five or seven are enough for one hen. It 
takes the eggs about four weeks to hatch 
and everything should be in readiness for 
the poults. It is necessary to have a good 
coop. Make it without a bottom and set 
it on the ground. Confine the hen and let 
the little turkeys run in and out at their 
pleasure. Put the coop away from the 
chickens, atid. with planks about twelve 
inches wide and eight or ten long make 
them a small park so they can not wander 
away from the mother hen. The coop 
should be moved to a fresh place every day 
and the little park every other day until 
the little turkeys are old enough to follow 
the hen mother. Young turkeys that run 
with old ones will grow faster and are far 
less trouble, but they are likely to wander 
away and get lost.—Farm and Ranch. 
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Mistakes Made in Pruning. 


Whoever attempts to prune a fruit tree 
of any sort before cutting off any limb, 
branch, twig or fruit spur, should be able 
to assign a scientific reason for pruning 
off one or more of such portions of the 
tree-top. If a pruner is not able to give 
scientific reason for cutting back or re- 
moving any part of the top, says a writer 
in Country Gentleman, he will be quite as 
likely to damage the tree as to improve 
the growth or the fruit productiveness of 
any tree, 

It is a wrong practice to prune away 
all the small branches, twigs, fruit buds 
and leaf buds from the interior of a tree- 
top, making it like the interior of a tent. 
The old stereotyped rule is to cut away 
the interior of a tree-top so as to let in 
the sunshine and air. There is no sound 
reasoning in such direction for pruning 
trees. The foliage at the extremities. of 
the branches will exclude all direct sun- 
shine. Fresh air and wind will sweep 
through a tree-top, even when the top 
is so dense that a person cannot climb 
around among the branches. 


Fruit trees require but little pruning. 
Many need none at all. The fruit buds 
should not be removed at all. Every tree 
that needs pruning should be pruned when 
the superfluous branches are small. When 
the branches are allowed to grow ad lib- 
itum or at random until they are as large 
as a man’s arm, it will be very damaging 
to the tree to cut off such large branches. 
If we examine any fruit trees and some 
ornamental trees, we can see at the point 
of articulation or junction of the limbs 
with the main stem, a sort of crease, or 
seam, or cicatrice extending around the 
base of each branch. That natural seam 
indicates the better place for severing the 
limb from the main stem. If a branch is 
sawed off at that seam, the wound will 
always heal much sooner than if the 
kerf or cut was made on either side of it. 
I have directed the attention of many in- 
telligent men to this important point; but 
not one of them had ever observed that 
seam. 

Wherever I go about the country or city 
or villages I see many fruit trees and orna- 
mental trees ruined by ignorant pruners, 
who saw off large branches several inches 
from the main stem; whereas, they should 
be severed at the seam indicated in the 
growth of the bark. My own practice has 
always been to keep a small kettle of 
grafting wax on hand, by melting a pound 
of rosin with -a pound of tallow, which is 
applied warm to the wounds with a small 
paint brush. If this proportion of rosin 
and tallow should be too brittle, add a 
small quantity of linseed oil. Should the 
wax be too soft add more rosin. 





They Did Not Dream, 


we would.ever be offered such operon ies 
as are now afforded by the C, H. & D. trains; 
parlors, dining-rooms, bed-rooms, smoking- 
rooms—a home on wheels. Steam power, 
steam heat, electric light and attentive serv- 
ice at small cost. When going North to Michi- 
gan, Canada, of the Northwest, please con- 
sult nearest Agent. of the C. H. & D. Ry. He 
will gladly assist. in every practical way to 
make your journey a pleasant one. 
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ess, sold direct to the consumer 
t wholesale prices. 100 styles t0 
lectfrom, Wemanufacture our 
an save you money. 


0., 14 Church St.. OWEGO. NY 
tion Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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000 PREMIUMS 


, od State Shows inl 

arded my fowls at ee Soyo saa 
S AND EGGS west FOR SALE 
for illustrated catalogue. 


GAMMERDINGER, Box 54, Columbus, 0 
tion Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING ai 
my breeding pens of Rochester od ?, 
White and Silver Wyandottes, Barre’ ¢ 

, 8. C. Brown and Black Leghorns’ Fess 
.00, 26 for $1.75, 100 for $6.00. Circular 
RELIABLE POULTRY YARDS, a 
Ave. 5, Rochester, * 
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tion Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ARM DUCK YARDS. , 


Pekin, packs. stand uD 
size and Symmetry. . 
rds selected with care for preed 
g purposes. Order early. 

h season. My book 


s . ’ 
d Artificial Duck Gulturé, 
pc ‘Maston, “Masse (oonarell 
ahead.) ] 
Se 

ONE 


if you live in Illinols, Indiant, 

Ohio, Michigan or Wiseonee 

ther state send $1.00. Cut this ro} 
te whether you wish the stowe *. 
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greatest bargain you ever saw oF leary. 

agent OUR SPECIAL PRICE, 813-0. 
i $1.00) andfreightcharges- pee stove 
but $1.00 for each 500 miles. iy, ry extt® 
bven is 165¢x18x11 inches, toP 1° ‘ney, 
m the best pig iron, extra large ©, 
heavy linings and grates, Sted Oram 
n doors, handsome nickel ple oD 
trimmings, extra large, deep, 8 1aree 
ain lined reservoir, rng eot fred 
6, best eoal burner made, aud we ah woods 
te, when ordered for both seal, ah it mall 
t wood burner, or we will farm) x18 
only. WE ISSUE A BINDING GUAT cup 
VE and Cig = would” cH nee 

U te 

D Rsue A sta E Don’t Att wei 

atalogue. <A ss, On 
DEBUCK & CO., Chica® 
ck & Co, are thoroughly reliable. 
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The above illustration, — from a photograph, shows the new 1900 model, fl 
n a variety of patterns, and the handle bars, which are furnished in either up or down turned, as desired. 


the sprockets, which come 


Oe, 


cUuT 

ADVER- 
TISEMENT 
OUT AND 
SEND TO 
US, mention 


~ ial Offer No. 154H1, say whether. — wish gents’ or ladies’ bicycle, 


whether 22 or 24-inch frame, and we w: 


send you this the highest grade 


1900 model Acme King or Acme Queen Bicycle by freight or express, C.O. 
D., subject to examination. You can examine it bars ings 5 | at your nearest 


BICYCLE CATALOGUE. “@uillliiiin—~ 


ORDER THIS, OUR 1900 MODEL 


| UR GHALLENGE OFFER ACME KING OR QUEEN BICYCLE 
& at $15.75 and you can then order 
bicycle from: any other house or houses advertised in this or any other paper, let 


he different bicycles come to your railroad station to be examined, examine and compare 
Ihem side by side, and if our bicycle is not pronounced by everyone at least $10.00 cheaper 


and $20.00 better in 


n price 
UR BINDING GUARANTEE 


uality, you can 
WITH 
QUEEN BICYCLE, we furnish a written, binding, 


return oO us at Our expense. 


it t 
EVERY ACME KING AND ACME 


ne-year guarantee, which accompanies every bicycle, by the terms and conditions of which if 
ny piece or part gives out within one year, by reason of defect in material or workmanship, we 


i replace or repair it free of cha 


rge. 
E ACME KING AND ACME Q 


he equal of bicycles that re every where 


hat money can bu 
bvery new improved 


‘at $50.00 
y, made on the very latest lines, newest models for 1900; they embody 


and up-to-date feature of every other high grade bicycle made, with the 


t 


BICYCLES are made by one of the best 
bicycle makers in America. They are 
. They are made from the best material 


efects of none. They have the latest one-piece hanger, flush at every joint, flush cluster seat 
ost, expander seat post and handle bar, 22 or 24-inch frame made from 1%-inch cold drawn 


samless tubing, connections are all the finest steel forgings and stampings, handsomel 
shed; has the very latest arched crown, handsomely curved, shaped and 
ing fork. They have the very latest diamond frame in the gents’ style, the ve 

drop frame in the ladies’. The wheels are the highest grade 28-inch, fitted 


aper: 
} mdsomely curv 


fin- 
nished; handsome 
latest 


ith genuine Hercules spokes, full finished. The very bestairseasoned rock elm rimsare used, 


ery best large size hubs, 
om the finest for, 
sprockets are m 


handsome patterns. We furnish with these bicycles at our special 


made from bar steel, heavily nickel plated. "The cranks are made 
gs, the bearings from tool steel hardened in oil, accurately trued to gauge. 
e from selected forgings, heavily nickel plated and they come inav 


ety of 
15.75 price our own spec- 


al high grade, season guaranteed, Seroco single tube tires, a pair of the highest grade tires 
made, complete with tire repair outfit. The bicycle is fully equipped with high grade chain, 


high grade ball-bearing adjustable pedals, full padded sad 


dle, up or down-turned handle bars, 


001 bag, pump, wrench, oiler and tire repair kit. The bicycles are beautifully finished, hand- 
omely decorated andernamented. They comeregularly in plain solid black, highly enameled, 


yhich makes by far the richest appearing wheel. 


ealso furnish them in en or maroon with 


dline ornamentation when so desired. Allusual parts are heavily nickel plated on copper. 


tri 

iT $8.00 TO $12.00 
t 814.00 to 

Bicycle in the latest model 


povered by a written one-year binding 


we sell cheap, unguaranteed 
widely advertised in this and other papers and in catalogues. 
$20.00, by Cameo houses and others. 
‘or 1900, gent’s or ladies’ size, with complete 
arantee, the equal of bicycles that_reta 
t $25.00 to $35.00. (Sears, Roebuck & 
DUR SPECIAL FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE COVERS 


wheels, the equal of those 


urnish our Acme Jewe 
uipment, all 


every where 
reliable.—Editor.) 
F BICYCLES AND BICYCLE SUP- 


At $13.75 we 


Oo. are eboroognl 
OUR ENTIRE LINE 


PLIES AND ALL AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER QUOTED. 


ush joint Acme King Bicycle. Every bicycle will be exactly as shown in illustration, with the exception 
ired. * (Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 
BETWEEN NOW AND FALL TAKING ORDERS 
for bicycles at a profit of 5.00 to $10.00 on a 
g or Queen at $15.75 and you can sell it the day you a it at 


YOU CAN MAKE 


wheel. Order an Acme 


$500.00 


$20.00 to $25.00, continue the work during the season and you can sell from 50 to 100 


railroad station, call in any bicycle 
expert to examine it and if you find it 
exactly as represen perfectly sat- 
isfactory, pronounced by everyone’a 
strictly high grade 1900 model wheel, 
the greatest bicycle bar- 
gain ever offered, the equal 
of any bicycle made, regard- 
less of price; if youare con- 
vinced that you\ are saving 
from $20.00 to $30.00 and get- 
such a bicycle as you 
could not get elsewhere at 
anything like the price, pay 
our railroad agent oure i 5 15 

pecial Offer Price, ' 
and freight or express charges. 
which aver rom 50 to 75 

cents for each 500 miles. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL. 


After you pay the railroad 
aoe ourspecial offer price 
of $15.75, give the bicycle 
ten days’ trial, during which 
time compare it with other 
bicycles that sell at;double 
the price, and if you are not 
still satisfied that you have 
saved $20.00 to $30.00 and that 
you have the greatest bicy- 
cle value ever furnished,you 
can return the bicycle to us, 
at our expense of freight or 
express Charges both ways, 
and we will immediately 
return your money. 


icycles, 


underselling every dealer in your section, and make for yourself at least $500.00. 


$(6,75 JF, YOU ORDER IMMEDIATELY: 


WE CAN ONLY GUARANTEE 
OUR SPECIAL $15.75 PRICE 
e King and Acme Queen age nee 
rice 


until our present stock is exhausted. If you wish to take advantage of our special offer 
and get a Bie cle at 15.75, the equal of bicycles that sell everywhere at $40.00 to $50.00, 


you should place your order immediately. 


ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR 


every er: 


the bicycle the ught of us last year perfectl 


ABOUT OUR BICYCLES. 
60,000 bicycles. At least a numberof our wheels went into 
Some of your neighbors are riding our bicycles. Ask them if they found 


cheaper than they could buy elsewhere. Consider that our w 
and our prices have been greatly reduced. If you haveany do 
a better wheel for less money than you can buy from any o 


Last year we: sold nearly 


satisfactory, exactly as represented and much 

heels have been greatly improved, 
ubt about our ability to furnish 
ther house in Chicago or else- 


where, write to some friend in Chicago, and ask them to come and examine our wheels and 
then examine the wheels offered by other houses, and if they don’t write you that you can save 


from $%.00 to 


AS TO OUR RERIABILITY 


etro 


town in every state in the union. 


charges when received, if you 


must 


within ten days, you 


DON’T DELAY YOUR ORDER A DAY 





better wheel for the money than you could possibly bu 

our order; we know we can save you money, but we only 
lovin in good faith, who mean business, and who understand that $1 
paid to the railroad agent before they can receive the bicycle. 
not deliver this bicycle to you until you have paid him our s 
press or freight charges, but we will return your $15.75, and all railroad charges 
come dissatisfied for any cause whatsoever and return t 
OUR SPECIAL $15.75 PRICE WILL HOLD GOOD ONLY 
UNTIL OUR PRESENT STOCK IS DISPOSED OF. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUGK & CO, «nc. 


$20.00 on a bicycle by buying from us, we will not expect your order. 

we refer by special permission to the National City 
Bank and German Exchange Bank of New York, the 
politan National Bank or Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago, or to any railroad 
company, express company, business house or resident of Chicago and customers in every 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor.) 


order our Acme King or Queen at our special $15.75 price unless you capers Se 
accept it and bay the railroad agent our special offer ae of $15. reight 
R nd it exactly as represented, 


and 
erfectly satisfactory, and a far 
elsewhere. We are anxious to receive 
want to-hear from those who are or- 
5.75 and freight charges 
The railroad agent will 
rice, $15.75, and ex- 
if, at any time, 
© bicycle to us. 


ial offer 


CHEAPEST SUPPLY 
HOUSE ON EARTH, 


CHICAGO. 


— -—__— ] 








CROP REPORTS. 


PROSPECTS IN MISSOURI. 
Westport, Mo., April, 1900. 

The strawberry crop will be less than 
If of last year. 
The raspberry will not give more than 
nif a full crop. 
The blackberry will be a good one— 
pver better. 
The currant and gooseberry will fruit 
bout as usual. 
The grape gives promise of an abundant 
op. 
The apple prospect.is bright and we 
pe to see one of our usual good crops 
pin, and be able to supply the markets 
our land. 


‘he ee mer have. not’ been injured. 
is ter” 


The péach buds have been about one- 
If killed and the trees are short of their 
ll amount of their bearing wood, hence 
e can expect about a half crop from our 
ge orchards. 

he plum will hold its usual good crop. 
The cherry buds are all sound thus far. 
‘The quince crop will be a good one also. 

L. A. Goodman, Secy. 


REPORT FROM ILLINOIS. 


ditor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


You wish to know in your paper the 
ospect of fruit from different portions of 
e United States. I will say in regard 
this (Clay Co.) that the prospects are 
hmense; the trees are loaded with blos- 
ms, peaches, pears, plums, apples, etc. 
is estimated there is 30,000 acres in 
hard in this county. Your paper is a 
elcome messenger in this part of the 
hion. We are very much interested in 
of. Van Deman’s writing in your paper 
spraying, which is and has been in full 
ast.—S. W. B., a constant reader. 


REPORT FROM WEST VIRGINIA. 


Prospects for peach, plum and cherry 
od, also berries. Cannot report on the 
ple yet. The pear also promises well. 
here is a large amount of land in this 
unty planted to peach. One orchard of 
0 acres in one body. Another of 200 
rs and numerous others smaller.—V. C. 


REPORT FROM CALIFORNIA. 


litor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I’m a new subscriber away |down in 
buth California. Find your contributions 
om various places all over the United 
ates very interesting reading. I’d like 
Write at some length, but you prefer not 

ving such letters. 
Let me suggest to your many readers 
ho have trees to set out a plan that 

ginated with me. 
Around about almost any farm, especially 
ople who live near towns and cities 
e constantly see broken pieces of drain- 
€ or old tin buckets, pans, etc., or old 
int buckets, old stove pots with the 
ttom broken out, old dish pans, ete. I 
ther these, especially the terra cotta, 
d paint buckets and when I set out my 
it trees I run the top of the tree 
Tough them, and bury them about four 
six inches in the ground, thus enclosing 
e bottom of the tree. Now it is an easy 
htter to see some of the good effects; 
ers do not get in and when the young 
€ needs watering how closely the vessel 
lds the water (which should always be 
J ilized) close around the roots until it 
aks in. Otherwise it would run off and 
almost a waste of labor and time. Once 
year the vessel can be loosened and 
ised a little if necessary and when the 
© grows to fill it, why just take a hatchet 
d crack it and let it still stay. I find 
Joint of old stove pipe a tip-top article. 
iders build their webs across the top, 
=o bug or winged insect goes down to 
‘on the roots of that tree.—Yours, etc., 

- Harris, 

Doe you tell me what it is that drills 
oles in the back of the stock and 
a limbs of. our apple trees? These 
* fai about the size of a grain of 
ch rtn—funnel shaped—coming ‘to a 
“ just as the hard wood is reached. 
men say it is the work of a small 
‘a Woodpecker known to us as the 
yom I think the holes are made at 
} z Some insect for food. I’ve never 
e to find any egg or any sign of 
2 4 in or about these places. These 
gud drilled close together about half 
; the limb. I find some of these 
“8 old and some more recent and others 


quite fresh, but can not catch the maker 
of them? 

2. Again: Can you give me information 
that might benefit me concerning Bowker’s 
mixtures for spraying, etc., prepared by 
The Bowker Chemical Co., Boston, Mass.? 

Thanking you now I’ll await to hear 
from you.—J.:W. Harris, S. OC. 

Reply: 1. I should judge the holes were 
made by the apple tree borer. 

2. I should have confidence In anything 
these people offer, since they are a very 
reliable firm.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 


REPORT FROM MISSOURI. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Good prospect for all kinds of fruit, but 
no peaches, except seedlings, Blackbergies. 
good. Raspberries half.crop. Strawber- 
ries half crop.—Yours. as ever, Anton 
Kibler. 


REPORT FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

In regard to fruit would say raspberries 
are all frozen out. Strawberries look bad. 
Cherries look all right. Grapes are frozen 
back more than I ever saw before. In 
some places peaches are all reported gone, 
while in some localities there will be some 
peaches. Cannot tell on apples or plums 
yet.—W. O. Ringer. 


REPORT FROM TEXAS. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


The prospect is that we will have the 
largest fruit crop that we have ever made 
and frost danger has passed. Apples of 
all varieties have set a fair crop. Peaches— 
Alexander, Hynes, Chinese Cling, Lee, 
Elberta and a few others have set just 
about what they can mature well. Mt. 
Rose extremely fine. Plums, Abundance, 
Wickson, Hale, Satsuma, Red June all 
heavy crop. Yosobi light crop.—Bart 
Johnson, Tex. 


FRUIT REPORT FROM KANSAS. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The peach buds are somewhat killed, but 
will be plenty of peaches yet, and a great 
prospect for all other fruits excepting apri- 
cots. They were badly injured by snow 
and sleet.—C. H. Aumack, Kansas. 


REPORT FROM IDAHO. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Our place is in Southern Idaho and con- 
tains many interesting things, not only 
artificial, but nature has many beautiful 
subjects to comment on. 

We have taken Green’s Fruit Grower for 
two or three years and find it so valuable. 

Fruit blossoms in Utah and part of Idaho 
were killed by heavy frosts about the mid- 
dle of March. Ours have escaped so far. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain 
—Yours respectfully, Mrs. Hortense Per- 
rine, Idaho. 


FRUIT REPORT FROM ILLINOIS. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The prospect is good at this date ‘for a 
good fruit crop. Some varieties of peaches 
will be short—the Elberta and Alexander. 
The peach, pear and cherry trees (May) are 
in full bloom. Also strawberries are in 
bloom. There is some corn planted. Wheat 
looks promising. Bedding sweet potatoes 
is now in order. I have just finished bed- 
ding twenty-three bushels. I generally 
grow from 300 to 500 bushels of sweet 
potatoes a year, and sell slips from 7 to 
10 cents per hundred. 

Wheat is 60 to 70 cents per bushel. 
Corn is 35 to 40 cents per bushel. Oats 
are 30 cents per bushel. Bailed hay is $8.00 
to $12.00 per ton. Sweet potatoes are 60 to 
$1.00 per bushel. Irish potatoes are 40 
to 65 cents per bushel. Stock peas are 
$1.25 to $1.50 per bushel, and are scarce 
at that price—H. M. Minor. 


ARKANSAS REPORT. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

In Northwestern Arkansas peaches are 
three-fourths of a crop. Apples full crop. 
Plums about one-half crop. Cherries good. 
Small fruit full crop. The prospect is 
fair. Dear Editor, I am a great admirer 
of the Fruit Grower, but I never see any- 
thing in it from Arkansas. I will endeavor 


business and I will ask a question. My 
land is a north slope and all new and 
how many years should I cultivate before 
I put out peaches and apples? Quite a lot 
of the land I desire to put in apples is 
rocky, thin shaley rock, a foot under the 
ground. How big and deep should I dig 
my holes in the ground and what is the 
best fertilizer to put in? Please let me 
hear from the editor and some kind reader 
of experience and oblige-—W. S. H. Tol- 
leson. 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: | 

We have the finest prospect for fruit 
of all kinds I have ever known here. Early 
apples in fall bloom. "Would like to know 
if any one knows anything about the Bou- 
goume apricot; if it is a free stone or 
whether it is of any value. I obtained one 
of John L. Childs; it bloomed this year 
for the first time; it blooms here about 
seven days later than Japan plum or most 
peaches. Would iike to know if you ever 
had trouble with ants eating blossom buds 
on quinces and if any remedy; they are 
eating bloom buds from my quinces. (No 
such trouble here.—Hditor.) 

If you wish any wild fruits or plants that 
grow here let me know and I will send 
anything in the line of plants or trees that 
I can obtain without charge except cost of 
postage. Would like you to try our wild 
blackberries. There is no tame berry 
grown equal to them for canning or evap- 
orating.—A. A. Piper. 

Thanks for kind offer.—Editor. 


REPORT FROM KENTUOKY. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


From the outlook to-day peaches are 
about one-third killed by the February and 
March cold waves. Some of the buds now 
living will not mature. As it is expensive 
thinning I expect to have a fine lot of 
superior peaches at little cost of thinning. 
Pears, plums, Japan and others, so far, are 
full of bloom. Also cherries, blackberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, grapes, currants, 
gooseberries, etc., promise a full crop. All 
of my trees, plants, etc., went through the 
winter in fine condition. My new straw- 
berry bed of six acres still retains most of 
the mulch and I dare not remove it for 
ten days yet. Climate too uncertain here. 
In pruning the bush fruits this month I 
find very few canes showing any sign of 
winter killing, though the mercury went 
to 20 degrees below zero twice in February 
last. The terrible cold of February, 1899, 
27 degrees below zero on the farm here— 
south side of the house at that—killed 
Shaeffer to the ground, but did not kill 
any other variety. I lost three Japan 
plums out of 200; three peaches out of 
500, and possibly five quinces killed to 
snow line. Did not have to “dehorn” any 
pears, plums, and but few peaches. The 
new growth last year is wonderful. This 
is the only fruit farm in this part of the 
country that was not completely Filled out 
by the freeze of February, 1899. I began 
years ago to prepare my trees, etc., against 
any emergency of cold.—Yours truly, Old 
Hennessey. 


REPORT FROM MISSOURI. 


We had an exceptionally mild winter, 
and as this is a famous fruit country, our 
prospects are good for a large crop. Our 
apple trees have had a rest for two years 
but promise to make up for lost time. 
Peaches have also failed for a couple of 
years but the prospects are for a good, 
fair-sized crop. Plums will be a moderate 
crop. Berries of all kinds promise an 
enormous yield as usual, if sufficient rain. 
falls, this being an exceptionally dry 
spring. 

Success to the Fruit Grower. We look 
forward each month to its advent with in- 
tense pleasure—Geo. W. Frick, Jackson 


Co., Missouri. 


Big Money Canning Fruit. 


have berries, grapes and_ peaches a year 
old, fresh as when picked. I used the Cali- 
fornia Cold Process. Do not heat or seal 
the fruit, just put it up cold, keeps perfectly 
fresh, and costs almosc nothing; can put u 
a bushel in ten minutes. Last year I sol 
directions to over 120 families in one week; 
any one will pay a dollar for directions when 
they see the atiful samples of fruit. As 
there are many people poor like myself, I 
consider it‘’my duty to give my experience 
to such and feel confident anyone can make 
one or two hundred dollars round home in a 
few days. I will mail sample of fruit and 
full directions to any of your readers for 
nineteen (18) two-cent stamps, which is only 





to write you a few lines for the first in| 








my life. I am a new. beginner in fruit 


the actual cost of the sample ge, etc. 
Particulars free. Mrs. M. Baird, 3453 Lac- 
lede Ave., St. Louls, Mo —- : 


00D pet we wee) + 


Conscience. 
| ee) 


A good conscience is to the soul what 
health is to the body; it preserves a constant 
ease and serenity within us, and more than 
countervails all the calamities and afllictions 
which can possibly befall us. I know noth- 
ing so hard for a generous mind to get over 
as calumny and reproach, and cannot find 
any method of quieting the soul under them, 
besides this single one, of our being con- 
scious to ourselves that we do not deserve 
them.—Addison. 

I know myself now; and I feel within me 
A peace above ull earthly dignities; 
A still and quiet conscience. 

—Henry VIII. 





Artichokes, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: . 

In answer to O. BH. Rice’s question re- 
garding artichokes I wish to say from ex- 
perience in Washington and Tennessee, 
plant as you would potatoes only not quite 
so close. Here we dig only as we want 
them to feed but in the North where the 
ground freezes so hard they may be dug 
early and put in some cool or cold place 
and kept for winter use, but do not put 
them where they will be kept warm. Like 
the parsnip, freezing tends to bring out 
their better qualities, 

I have found the artichoke patch a bank 
that will honor my draft at all times and 
a root that all kinds of stock, from hens 
up, are fond of and thrive on.—Yours truly, 
O. N. Alden, Tenn. 





Remedies Asked For, 


Villa Maria asks for a remedy against 
the destruction of blossoms by ants. The 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower has had 
no experience with this difficulty and can 
give no remedy. If any of our readers 
can give a remedy, kindly do so briefly on 
a postal card. 


_ This inquirer also asks for a preyent- 
ive for bark cracking on fruit trees, and 
states that the bark afterwards rots. We 
have no experience along this line. This 
inquirer resides in Pennsylvania. We ad- 
vise thorough cultivation, and applying 
two to four quarts of wood ashes over the 
ground about the roots, and white-washing 
the trees with whitewash in which wood 
ashes are mixed.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Fertilization of Pear Blossoms, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I have a block of 300 Bartlett trees and 
have not had a full crop from them (set 
twenty years) although I have realized a 
good profit from them. After reading Cor- 
nell Bulletin No. 181 on pollenization in 
orchards I am convinced that one trouble 
at least with my orchard is that nearly 
every tree of the 300 is a Bartlett. Thirty- 
six trees have died| or been broken off by 
winds and I would like you to recommend 
what to put in their place to insure more 
perfect pollenation of the Bartletts. From 
what Mr. Fletcher says I think Kieffer 
would do the business.—Yours sincerely, 
M. S. Coe, Oswego, N. Y. 

Reply: Varieties of pears which are 
deemed necessary to be’ planted near other 
varieties in order to have their blossoms 
fertilized are Angouleme (Duchess), Bart- 
lett, Clapp’s Favorite, Idaho and Nellis, 
but these varieties often bear good crops 
when planted alone. When planting a pear 
orchard I should have various varieties in 
the same orchard, if for no other purpose 
than to assist in fertilizing the blossoms. 
I should not use Kieffer as a fertilizer for 
Bartlett, but any other variety not named 
above which blossoms at about the same 
time. This question of pollenization is an 
important one, which has received but lit- 
tle attention until recently. In planting 
orchards of apples, plums or other fruits, 
it is well to have occasional trees of dif- 
ferent varieties mixed through the orchard. 
—KEditor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Messrs. B. F. McBurney, Theo. Rocken- 
feller and B. B. Boyer, formerly connected 
with the Farmers’ Colonization begs 
have entered into a limited co-partners 
under the firm name of McBURNBEY- 
ROCKENFELLER COMPANY, for the con- 
trol, purchase and sale of farm lands in the 
West, Northwest and Southwest. ‘They want 
ood, live, active agents for sale of their 
ands in Wisconsin, nnesota, Iowa, North 





Louisiana, and will pay liberal commission 
to the right persons. Correspondence should 
be addressed to the McBurney-Rockenfeller 
Company, No. 703 Fisher Building, Chicago. 


and South acer ger se and Southwest. 





VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


Some Orchard Mistakes, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


For over two weeks past I have been 
working at a big job of grafting on the 
farm of a fruit grower in Northern Mary- 
land. He had planted several orchards of 
commercial apples, of what he had thought 
were profitable varieties for this region. He 
is a native of this place and did not follow 
ideas that he had brought here from a 
more northern climate, as many have done. 
He is not an ignorant, unprogressive man, 
nor one who has a belief that he knows 
it all; but he has made a great mistake in 
selecting th® varieties to plant. There are 
but about fifty trees in nearly 1,000 that 
are worth the room they occupied before 
they were top-grafted. Nor are the most 
of the trees in so thrifty a condition as 
they should be. The land is not poor nor 
is there a lack of energy or industry on the 
part of the owner. 


HOW ONE MISTAKHD WAS MADB. 


The first mistake was made in choosing 
varieties unsuited to the region in which 
they were planted. There were no com- 
mercial apple orchards in the vicinity that 
might have served as a guide in the selec- 
tion of varieties. There was no State or 
other horticultural society whose meetings 
might have been attended and members 
consulted as to what was best to do in this 
regard. There seemed to be no books that 
suited the case and the planter was afraid 
to accept the advice of the nurserymen in 
their catalogues. 

All these things combined to throw the 
prospective orchardist on his own resources 
and to think that there was no way to get 
definite and reliable information, but that 
he must use his own judgment, aided by 
what he could gather from the rural pa- 
pers, This, in the absence of experience, 
was a very mistaken conclusion. 

According to the planter’s own state- 
ments he decided to plant the varieties that 
have long been popular in the principal 
markets of the East. Baldwin, Northern 
Spy, Rhode Island Greening and Graven- 
stein were mainly selected. Not one of 
them is fit for a commercial orchard in any 
part of Maryland. The first three are good 
keeping winter apples in the Northern 
States, but ripen in the fall south of them. 
Gravenstein is a fall apple in the North 
and a summer apple South. Summer and 
fall apples are rarely profitable anywhere. 


HOW TO HAVE PREVENTED THE 
MISTAKD. 


The main mistake was made in not se- 
curing good advice before deciding what 
to plant; and it might have been easily ob- 
tained. There were at least two good na- 
tional sources of information more than 
ten years ago, which is the age of the 
oldest of these orchards. These are the 
American Pomological Society and the 
Division of Pomology at Washington. The 
officials of either of these could have given 
information that if heeded would have pre- 
vented the mistake. There were good nur- 
serymen who knew which varieties were 
and those that were not advisable to plant. 
They are usually honest as well as well in- 
formed. My friend tells me that two of 
the nearest nurserymen, of whom he in- 
quired advised him to plant largely of 
York Imperial at the start, but he did 
not trust them. He chose to buy of an 
old, reliable, but distant nursery where the 
Baldwin and other kinds that he selected 
flourished; and he was urged by that firm 
to plant some Ben Davis and yielded re- 
luctantly to set fifty trees of it. These 
are all that he has that are at all suit- 
able to his section. The moral is, that it 
would be better for the novice to take the 
nurseryman’s advice than his own. 

Another wise plan to have taken would 
have been to have visited some of the near- 
est, good paying orchards and learned from 
their owners what kinds they thought the 
most profitable. Such information is 
usually safe to follow. If the climatic con- 
ditions and the soils are not widely differ- 
ent in the two places there is little danger 
of going astray. 

Then, there are some of the fruit books 
that give good advice on varieties. Many 
of the rural papers have inquiry columns 
through which valuable information of this 
kind may be had. 


THE ONLY REMEDY NOW. 


There was but one remedy for the mis- 
take after the trees were planted and 
growing in the orchard. This was top- 
grafting. A part have been set ten years 
and the rest four years. Reading the rural 
papers and talking to fruit growers had 
eonvinced the owner that he would do a 
wise thing by grafting over all his trees 
to York Imperial, except the Ben Davis 
and a few trees of summer and fall kinds 
for home use. While there are other good 
kinds for his section this is one of the 
very best. There are many small bearing 
orchards and a few large ones of this va- 
riety in that section, which is not far from 
York County, Pa., where it originated. It 
seems like a big and expensive job to re- 
graft all of those trees, and' so it is, but it 
will pay. We have top-grafted about fif- 
teen acres and have about five more to do. 
It is getting a little late (May Ist) and 
the bark is starting to peel, and we may 
not finish all the big trees this year. But 
by being careful we can graft very suc- 
cessfully under such conditions. I have 
set all the scions so far and my friend 
has done the waxing, but he knows how to 
do the whole job now. It will be worth 
$100 to him to know how to graft: well. 
We will set some by the bark method when 
the bark peels readily. Judging by the 
looks of those already set I do not think 


more than one in a hundred will fail to 
grow. Most of them are starting already. 


THB SECOND MISTAKD. 


In following out the common Idea of far- 
mers who consider orcharding a secondary 
matter my friend turned his orchards into 
meadows the third year after planting. 
The first year he planted corn in them and 
seeded to wheat and timothy in the fall 
and sowed clover broadcast the March fol- 
lowing. The corn was all right, provided 
it was not nearer than four feet of the 
trees; but the wheat was all wrong and 
the timothy the next thing to a fire. Clover 
is good for an orchard for about two years 
at a time after the trees have had five or 
six years of steady cultivation in some 
such crop as potatoes, but I would not ad- 
vise it so soon as the third year from 
planting. 

To make matters still worse for the 
orchards my friend has cut hay and hauled 
it off the farm and sold it, not even re- 
turning more than a few forkfuls of 
coarse manure to each tree as a top dress- 
ing. This is orcharding “with a vengeance” 
and the vengeance served out upon the 
trees. And they show it, too. It is won- 
derful to me that they do not look worse 
than they do. The hay has been worth 
something but the trees have had to suf- 
fer for it. 


WHAT TO DO NOW. 


There is one thing that must be done at 
once to save these orchards from a dwind- 
ling life, premature death, and that is 
to turn over the sod and cultivate the land 
thoroughly. Nor must there be any delay 
about it.. Others have orchards in the 
same plight no doubt, and they should 
bestir themselves to make all possible 
amends for neglected duty. If the orchard 
is to be an orchard in reality and gcod 
fruit is to be grown and not merely stunted 
trees and scrubby apples, then cultivate it. 

My friend is going to work his ground 
until June and then sow cow peas. This 
will help the trees at once by the stirring 
of the soil and the peas will add both nitro- 
gen and humus to the soil. It may be 
followed by oats or rye in September or 
October to act as a winter cover for the 
soil, and to make more humus in the 
spring when it is worked in. Oats will die 
as freezing weather comes on. This is 
liked by some of your best orchardists bet- 
ter than rye, because there is no danger 
of it living through until spring and sap- 
ping the trees from being left too late be- 
fore it is plowed under. 

It is frequent, shallow cultivation that 
an orchard needs, and the more frequent 
the better. Bearing orchards are better 
for having no crops planted in them ex- 
cept an occasional seeding of clover or cow 
peas, which should always be left to rot 
on or be worked into the soil. 





Trees in Hard Soil. 


/ 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The soil in my garden is of heavy clay, 
so that it is impossible for roots to pene- 
trate it. Will you kindly inform me 
through the columns of your valuable pa- 
per if I can make trees grow by digging 
out the old soil and replacing it with a 
sandy loam. I have tried this with sev- 
eral plum trees and would be very pleased 
to have your opinion.—Yours truly, F. D. 
Larson, Ct. 

Reply: Where the soil is very hard and 
clayey, and where it is impossible to pul- 
verize it thoroughly, it is well to dig out 
quite a large hole and draw a wheel- 
barrow, or so, of sandy or loamy soil in 
which to cover the roots of trees. ‘Then 
spread over the top of the ground strawy 
manure as a mulch, which will.keep the 
ground more moist than if you ‘poured 
upon it pails of water every day. Do not 
bank the manure high about the trunk of 
the tree, or it may reach the bark. 





Various Points on Spraying 
Fruit Trees. 


1. The San Jose scale can be controlled 
in a plantation by a 20 per cent. kerosene 
and water mixture when the plant is thor- 
oughly sprayed. Early spring or late fall 
spraying is preferable, but the material 
may be applied when the plant is in full 
leaf if the day is sunshiny. 

2. Only on sunshiny days should sprays 
of kerosene and water be used. 

8. Compared with fumigation on grow- 
ing trees, spraying is cheaper, simpler, and 
perhaps equally effective in the long run. 
Nurserymen will find fumigation better 
adapted to their needs than spraying. On 
growing plants, however, it is attended 
‘with difficulty because of the necessity of 
providing tents. 

4. Paragrene, green arsenite, green arse- 
noid and arsenite of lime are equal if not 
superior to Paris green in insecticidal 
value. The reduced price of these substi- 
tutes will commend them. Arsenite of lime 
can be made at home. 

5. Bordeaux mixture is Hable to injure 
the foliage of the Japanese plums, but no 
better fungicide for spraying this class, of 
fruit is now known. To avoid injury, use 
a very dilute mixture. 

6. Varieties of fruit differ in their sus- 
ceptiblity to injury from sprays. 

7. Unless lime is added, a simple solu- 
tion of copper sulfate as strong as four 


{ ounces per barrel, cannot be used without 


injury to the foliage of many fruit trees.— 
Experiment Station Bulletin, Geneva, N.Y. 





Hojack: “I understand that you skated 
into an airhole the other day.” Tomdik: 
“That’s what they called it, but I found it 
was.full of water.”—Detroit Free Press. 

Growell (in cheap restaurant): “Here, 
waiter, are these mutton or pork chops?” 
Waiter: “Can’t you tell by the taste?” 
Growell: “No.” Waiter: “Then what dif- 
ference does it make which they are?”’— 





Chicago News. 


Advice Wanted. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I set ‘this spring nearly 300 pear trees, 
120 Duchess, 30 Anjou, 30 Wilder, 10 
Tyron, 10 Boussock, all dwarf; 60 Kieffer 
Standard, 4 Lincoln, 20 Wilder Standard, 
JT have a good wind break on north and 
east, none south and west. It is good, 
high clay land which I will cultivate in 
hoed crops. I set two rows of Wilder 
twelve feet apart on west side zigzag for 


wind break. I shall set an orchard of 300 


apples west of pear orchard. Have I ‘done 
wisely? 

1. Please tell me wherein I may -hars 
done better. Also as to varieties set. Next 
year I wish to plant 500 dwarfs and 300 
standards. 

2. Would not all Duchess for dwarfs and 
Kieffers for standards be best for market? 
3. Do black ants injure fruit trees when 
set out? Some on my trees seem to be 
sucking the sap out of the buds. I set 
dwarf ‘pears twelve feet apart each way, 
standards eighteen feet. What would be 
the most profitable crop of small fruit to’ 
set between rows of trees? 

4. Would not one or two rows of currants 
between trees do all right? 

5. Do you think it would be profitable to 
ship currants to Chicago market, 160 
miles? vs 

6. Would it be well to plant as above 
the whole orchard to currants? If so, what 
varieties? 

Will you please answer all questions 
above carefully and give any other infor- 
mation you see fit and greatly oblige.—I. H. 
Johnson, Il. 

Reply: 1. Your selection of varieties 
seems to be good, though we do not know 
much about Lincoln pear or Boussock. If 
cesired for a commercial orchard I should 
prefer Standard pear trees. 

2. Dwarf Duchess is a popular market 
variety but does not do equally well in all 
localities. 

3. I do not think the black ants do your 
trees or buds any injury. Probably your 
trees are infested with aphis, or plant lice, 


to the fruit buds or leaves. 
4. Currant bushes do very well under « 
partial shade of orchard trees, but I would 


those trees absorb the moisture more 
largely than other trees. 


able to ship«to Chicago, or other poitits, 
would depend upon price received and ex- 
pense of shipping, commission charges, etc. 
It would not pay unless you had very large 
varieties of currants, like Red Cross and 
Fay, and put them up in an attractive 
manner. We sell our fruits in the local 
markets and have not been obliged to ship 
to commission houses. 

6. I would plant an acre or so of currants 
and test the question as to whether they: 
are profitable before planting a whole orch- 
ard to them. We have only one treatise 


Green’s Fruit Grower. 





NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEYS°BLADDER 


Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 


Gravel, Pain in ‘the Back, 
Dropsy, etc., you will 
upon request be mailed 
A LARGE TRIAL CASE FREE, 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s. Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain 
a tee feeatioaaeer ok oa difficult or 

_freque: sing -Water,. Dropsy, etc: 
For these diseased Positive Specie Cure is 
found in a new botanical discovery, the won- 
derful. Kava-Kava Shrub, called by botan- 
ists the piper methysticum, from the Ganges 
River, East India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. 
It acts directly on the Kidneys, and cures 
by draining out of the Blood the poisonous 
Urie Acid, Lithates, etc., which cause the 
disease. 

Rev. W. B: Moore, ‘D: D., of Washington, 
D. C., testifies in the Christian Advocate 
that it completely cured him of Kidney an 
Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that 
in four weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured 
him of Rheumatism and Kidney and Bladder 
disease after ten’ years’ suffering, the blad- 
der trouble being so great he had to rise 
ten to twelve times during the night. Many 
ladies, including Mrs. C. C. Fowler, of Lock- 
town, N. J., and Mrs. James Young, of Kent, 
Ohio, also testify to its wonderful curative 
powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar 
to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this 
great discovery for: yourself, we- will send 
you one Large Case by mail Free, only asking 
that when crred yourself you. will recom- 
mend it to others. It is a Sure Specific and 
cannot fail. Address the Church Kidney Cure 
Company, 439 Fourth Avenue, New York 

y. 





Likes the Roses, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I now write to thank you for Green’s 
Fruit Grower and the three. premium roses 
which I received a short time ago by mail. 
I was surprised to see such nice, large 
plants by mail. I feel very much pleased 
with them, also with the paper. I find 
in it very much that is helpful about fruits 
and flowers and the home.—James S. Jar- 
man, Caroline Co., Md. ‘ 


Plainfield, N. J., April 18, 1900. ' 
Green’s Nursery Co.: 

Gentlemen—The stock ordered of you 
came in fine condition. I think it would 
have kept a month. I have had nursery 
stock a good many times and from several 
different nurseries, but never saw any so 
nicely prepared for shipping before. Pre- 
viously the tops have been exposed and 
only the roots covered. I thank you for 
the extras in the package. I have the 
stock nicely set, and a three-day rain since 
makes it look prime.—Yours truly, J. P. 








Allis. 








GOOD-BYE TO BUGS AND INSECTS. 


MONEY IN THIS SPRAYER 
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Albany Wonder 
Spray Pump. 


is only $1. 


/ 


BOX 142. 


Within the reach of everybody. 
pumps with atomizers guaranteed to be in perfect working condition for $1. 


There are at this minute several hundred men and boys selling Wonder. 
hand sprayers to farmers, gardeners and fruit growers, and it is the easiest article 
‘to sell you ever saw. Mr. J. D. Connolly, »f Northboro, Mass., writes that he sold 
two dozen in one afternoon. Agents are making $2, $3, $5 and even $10 a day sell- 
ing them and they will continue to do so right through the summer. The retail price . 

To introduce them we will send two 


WRITE TO-DAY TO 


_C. RE. MORRISON, Sec. 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO., Otte 
ALBANY, N.Y, | 


and the ants are attracted:to those and- not - 


not place them very near peach trees, since’ 


5. Of course whether it would be profit-- 


on pear culture, price 25 cents.—Editor . 
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Moncy May be Sent by Mail, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as follows: 


EXPRESS MONEY ORDERS may be ob- 
ftained.at any office of the American Express 

o., United States Express Co., Wells, Margo 
Express Co., Pacific and North Pacific. An 
order for not more than $5.00 costs only five 
cents, and you may send it at our risk. 

POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS may be 
obtained from the post-offices of all large 
towns, and will cost only five cents. You 
may send money by post office money order 
at-our risk. : 

REGISTERED- LETTER,—All postmasters 
must register your letter if you ask them 
“tf such a letter ‘is lost. or stolen it can 
traced. You may send money by regis- 
tered letter at our risk. 
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POSTAGE STAMPS will be received the 
game as cash or the fractional parts of a 
dollar, and in any: amount when more con- 
venient for subscribers. We prefer those of 
the 1 cent denomination. f 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the 
publisher must be notified by letter or ostal 
card when you wish your paper stopped. All 
arrearages should be paid, at the rate of 5 
cents a copy. Returning your paper will 
not enable us to discontinue it, as we can- 
not find your name on our books, unless your 
post-office address is given. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers 
wishing their papers sent to a new address 
should write new address plainly and also 
forward the printed address cut from the 
last paper received. We will not be re- 

onsible for papers lost by not following 

ese instructions. 
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fn case you do not receive any number when 
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The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than that of any other horti- 
cultural paper published in America. 
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EDITORIAL. 


RELIEF FOR THE STARVING 
PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Do You Want to Help Them? 

















The readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
have doubtless heard of the great suffering 
from starvation of a Jarge number of peo- 
ple in India. The people of this country 
are noted for their liberality under. such 
circumstances. There has not been an 
instance of famine in any country without 
important assistance coming from the good 
people of America. 

It has occurred to the editor of this 
paper that there are many among its large 
number of readers who will be glad to do 
something for the people of India who are 
perishing from hunger. Therefore we an- 
nounce that money sent to Green’s Fruit 
Grower, Rochester, N. Y., will be promptly 
forwarded to India for the purpose indi- 
cated. Do not hesitate to give relief, even 
if you can send but a small sum. Two 
cents will sustain a person in India a day. 
Therefore, if you can only send 10 cents, 
send it. There are others who can send 
$1.00 or $5.00. Any sum, no matter how 
smell, or how large, will be thankfully re- 
ceived._-Chas. A. Green, Editor. 





The Lunatic and the Butcher 
Discuss Farm Questions. 


i pts, 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
“Farmers are crazy,” said the lunatic. 

“How do you make that out?” asked the 
butcher. 

“Well, there is a farmer over our way 
who read in the paper that coal tar could 
be applied to fruit trees to keep off in- 
sects. He immediately applied this remedy, 
daubing it on freely. The result was that 
his young orchard was destroyed. Now he 
complains of the paper in which the rem- 
edy was recommended.” 

“TI should think he had cause enough to 
ifomplain,” replied the butcher. 

“He had no cause to complain. There 
thay be instances where coal tar could be 
applied to old trées having rough bark, 
without injury. In those cases the rough 
bark would prevent the tar from coming in 
contact with the young and tender bark, 
but on young fruit trees injury might re- 
sult.” 


“But did not the paper make a mistake 
in offering such a suggestion?’ asked the 
butcher. 

“Perhaps it did and perhaps it did not. 
The point I make is that the farmer should 
read, and then digest what he reads. 
should not proceed to act upon suggestions 
unless tley appeal to his better judgment. 
The farmer might read in his paper that 
it was good for the health to drop from the 
top of the well to the bottom thereof. He 
might try the experiment, and thus plunge 
into the well and be killed. Now, the 
paper might have intended to say that it 
was good for the health to drop the bucket 
to the bottom of the well and drink co- 
piously of the water, and the mistake 
might have been a printer’s mistake, or the 
journal might have been joking.” 

“What does the farmer or fruit grower 
take a paper for, if not to be informed 
what to do under certain circumstances?’ 
asked the butcher. 

“People take papers,” replied the lunatic, 
“for suggestions, also for information, The 
greater value of the paper lies in its sug- 
gestions; but there is not a paper published 


- anywhere in the wide world that does not 
* gooner or later give some advice which it 


is folly for most people to follow. The 
advice might be applicable to New Eng- 
land, New York or Pennsylvania, but 
might not be applicable on the Pacific 
Coast. Our climate, our soils, and our 


' varieties of fruits and farm crops are so 


different it is difficult to make one recom- 
mendation of everything applicable every 
place.” 

“You do not.really mean to say that far- 
tmers are crazy,” said the butcher. 
Farmers are well 
endowed with brains, but it seems to me 
that they do not always use them to the 
best advantage. Take for instance the 
average farm poultry. Why, as I was go- 
ing by Holcomb’s place last night I had 
to laugh when I saw a hundred or more 
hens and roosters;running about his 

They were of all sizes from the 
atam to the Shanghai, and of all colors, 

, black, yellow, brown grey and 
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Speckled. There was a conglomeration of 
many species of birds. Now, when this 
farmer comes to fell his eggs he will have 
small and large eggs, white and brown, 
and every mixture describable.” 
‘But do not Holcomb’s hens lay more 
eges than the improved breeds?” asked the 
butcher, 
“No, Ido not believe they do. There is 
an idea among farmers that scrub hens 
lay more eggs, and scrub cows give more 
milk, but those are delus'ons. If a farmer 
would keep one breed of poultry, and that 
pure blooded and a fine strain (for instance 
Plymouth Rocks) he would have a reputa- 
tion far and wide for fine birds, and in- 
stead of selling his eggs for 12 cents per 
dozen, he would dispose of large numbers 
at 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 or $2.00 per 
12, as the case might be, and the eges 
would cost no more than the scrub eggs.” 
How about the eating qualities of the 
pure blooded birds?” asked the butcher. 
There is another point,” replied the lu- 
natic. “The average hen sold by the far- 
mer will not weigh over three to four 
pounds; possibly not over two pounds, 
whereas a Plymouth Rock or a White 
Wyandotte will weigh from seven to eight 
pounds. Then again how much satisfac- 
tion a farmer “and his wife could take in 
having a beautiful flock of pure blooded 
fowls about their place.” 


* “Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the lunatic: 
What is the matter now?” asked the 
butcher. 

“I was thinking of a trip I had up 
Stephen’s Creek fishing last summer about 
the Fourth of July. The farmer’s barn- 
yards backed up against this stream and 
as I roved near the shore I had a chance 
to get a view of the barnyards. Some of 
these barnyards, and the sheds surround- 
ing the yards, were the worst looking 
places I ever saw, and whenever I think 
of them they make me laugh. The sleighs 
used the previous winter were warping and 
shrinking in the sun, piled one on top of 
the other at one side of the barnyard en- 
tirely uncovered. Near these sleighs was 
the mowing machine, the self-binding 
reaper, also plows, harrows, gang plows 
and farm wagons, all fully exposed to rain, 
the drying winds and the hot.sun. I viewed 
the scene with maniacal delight. 

“Surely,” I thought, “there are no luna- 
tics in our asylum that could manage busi- 
ness worse than this. Just think of the 
farmer expending large sums of. money for 
farm machinery and implements,.and then 
recklessly exposing them to the elements. 
Surely this farmer will .try to reap his 
wheat, and mow his grass with .these crip- 
pled machines. Surely his mower will give 
out, and his haying will be delayed. Surely 
the self-binding reaper will not do good 
work, the harvest be delayed, and perhaps 
the grain crops injured. The plows, the 
harrows, and other tools. will-not do good 
work when rusty and warped as they were, 
and sleighs and wagons are likely to break 
down upon the road with their heavy 
loads.” 


By the way, I have not told you about 
our interesting lunatic. I will tell you how 
I first became acquainted with him. One 
day a man of medium height, rather thin 
and lean, about fifty years old, approached 
me in a pleasant and polite manner, and 
informed me that a tramp had been fliour- 
ishing a revolver in a dangerous manner 
about the street, and that now ‘the tramp 
had lain down and fallen asleep, and it 
would seem to be a wise thing to have the 
revolver taken away from him before he 
killed somebody with it. ‘This seemed to 
me good advice; therefore I secured a po- 
liceman and had the tramp arrested. 


Then I asked my unknown friend who 
he was. “Oh,” he replied, “I am one of 
the lunatics over at the asylum.” “Why,” 
I said, “you do not look like a lunatic.” 
He made no reply, but raised his hat po- 
litely and went away. If you should see 
this man upon the street you would assume 
that he was a retired preacher, but would 
not notice anything peculiar in his man- 
ner. He does not harm any one. Indeed, 
he is a pleasant companion. After I had 
told you, however, that he was an inmate 
of.an insane asylum then you would note 
that he was an absent-minded looking in- 
dividual, with a pre-occupied manner. The 
gentleman may be affected slightly with 
some mental disorder, but as his are prac- 
tical observations we thought them worthy 
of publication. 





Are You Getting Two Copies ? 


If any subscribers to Green’s Fruit 
Grower are getting more than one copy of 
that paper each month, they will do-us a 
great favor by notifying us to that effect 
by postal card. Since we have over 60,000 
subscribers it is possible that some of this 
large number may be getting two copies. 
Sometimes subscribers renew their sub- 
scription to a new address:.and do not give 
the old address, therefore we cannot erase 
the old address. But if all who get two 
copies will notify us by card it will set mat- 
ters right. 





“This Affair Concerns Me Alone” 


How often we hear young people who 
are bent on having their own way make 
statements like the above, and yet how 
well we older people know that no act of 
importance of any person concerns that 
person alone. Suppose a young man is 
about to engage in an important business 
enterprise. He cannot say this affair con- 
cerns himself alone for it deeply concerns 
his father, his mother, brothers, sisters; his 
friends, his church, his country. If he 
undertakes a hazardous enterprise and 
fails, does not his failure concern other 
people and affect their interests, and is 
not the father, all the family and others 
affected by this failure? Is not every de- 
partment of society affected in-some way 
by such a failure? 

But supposing a young man makes such 
a statement as this when he is about to 
marry against the wishes of his parents, 
or friends? “‘Surely,”’ he says: “This affair 
concerns me alone. No other person need 
meddle with it. I am going to have my 
own way without regard to the wishes of 
other people.” But how can it be possible 
that such an important event can concern 
only the young man? 

Marriage is a contract, a partnership, 
sentimental of course, but largely a prac- 
tical business union, or partnership. The 
two people join their capital; their brains 
and their energies in establishing a home 
and a lifetime occupation. This transaction 
deeply affects every person related to the 
young man, or young woman. The father 
and the mother have a right to be inter- 
ested in the transaction and would be sadly 
lacking in parental solicitude if they were 
not. 

Supposing the young man makes an 
unfortunate selection of a wife; supposing 
the home is broken up in later years; sup- 
posing the husband or wife become dissi- 
pated,.or a wreck, from any or many 
cause or causes, are not the father, mother, 
the brother and the friends, as well as 
society at large interested? No. person can 
say, “This thing which I am about to un- 
dertake is my own affair, let no one med- 


dle with it” 





Seedling Fruits. 


Senne 


Several years ago the Consul from the 
United States located in Brazil heard it 
remarked that a seedless orange had been 
found growing near the Amazon River in 
aswamp. That this man was worthy of 
the high appointment was shown. by the 
fact that he went out of his way, and did 
more than was expected of him in look- 
ing after this peculiar fruit. 

He discovered that the tree was growing 
in the midst of a swampy jungle far away. 
The variety had not been cultivated or 
grown in gardens or orchards. Our consul, 
at his own private expense, hired a native 
to go into the jungle and secure specimens 
of the fruit. On seeing the specimens our 
consul was greatly pleased. He imme- 
diately secured scions and sent them to 
the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, D. C., with a statement regarding the 
value of the seedless orange. 

Our department at Washington, like 

many nurserymen,sometimes gets weary of 
receiving scions of new fruits and stories 
of wonderful new productions, thus the 
scions and the report connected thereto 
did not impress the Pomological Depart- 
ment, but the scions were inserted where 
they grew, in part at least, and were par- 
tially forgotten. Later on, a gentleman 
from the North proposed to start an orange 
grove in California and it occurred to some 
oné. in Washington that this might be a 
good chance to get rid of the trees of this 
seedling orange, so allowed him to take 
them there and plant them. This the man 
did, and to the surprise of everybody, the 
trees bore oranges of the largest size, the 
most beautiful appearance, and of the 
finest flavor, entirely without seeds. 
-It was thought that the trees would 
never again produce such fine oranges, but 
they continued to produce equally fine, or 
better oranges. Soon the country was 
thoroughly alive to the value of this new 
orange, which was called the “navel” 
orange, a seedling fruit of high quality and 
great beauty. Now the large orange 
groves of California are almost exclusively 
planted to this remarkable variety, and the 
fruit stands of almost every city of the 
Union are adorned with this beautiful and 
delicious fruit. 

Supposing our consul had neglected the 
opportunity of securing this new seedless 
orange. In that case our country would 
have lost millions upon millions of dollars, 
and yet there are many people who cast 
slurs at the question of new fruits. People 
who spend a large portion of their lives 
in securing new varieties of fruit are 
looked upon as impractical and visionary, 
and those who buy these new varieties and 
spend large sums of money on them, and 
make them widely known, are criticised 
severely as men who are bent on making 
money from the inexperienced. 

When people find that they have a good 
variety of fruit, such as Baldwin, Wealthy, 
Concord, Crawford and Loudon they are 
pleased, but they do not take into account 
the efforts of the man who originated these 
varieties, or who have made them well 
known over the country. It is not enough 
that a variety should be originated or dis- 
covered. If the new variety is not in the 
hands of some man who has ability to 
advertise it, and make it widely known, 
and the ability to disseminate it widely 
over the country, it may sink into obscur- 
ity and never be generally known, although 
of great value. 

Let us give “honor to whom honor is 
due.” Let us honor the originator first, 
and then the man who introduced the fruit, 
or who disseminates it. 

The banana is a seedless fruit. The time 
will come when we will. have seedless 
grapes, apples, pears, plums, etc., provid- 
ing the people are a little 
and appreciative. St A 





A Mile a Minute. 


The people of past ages traveled at a 
moderate pace. In Bible times long jour- 
neys were made on foot, as the masses of 
the people had no other means of trans- 
portation. The nobility and the rich peo- 
ple of ancient times traveled on the backs 
of camels, or on mules. Generally speak- 
ing there were no highways prepared for 
carriages. The roads were simply narrow 
paths accessible only to camels, or mules, 
in single file. The Romans later made 
military highways through the country, 
which were so well built that they remain 
at the present hour in a fair state of pres- 
ervation. 

The means of transportation of the fore- 
fathers of the present generation were very 
slow and tiresome. The father of the 
writer drew wheat by wagon from the 
vicinity of Rochester to Albany, N. Y., a 
distance of nearly two hundred miles, 
there being no railroads at that date. Later 
the Erie Canal was built, connecting Buf- 


falo with Albany, and I have heard my 
mother tell about excursions on packet- 
boats along this canal. Thus the journeys 
and the migrations of all the people of the 
past, to within the past thirty or forty 
years were made very slowly and labor- 
iously. 

Not only was the means of transporta- 
tion slow in all the past years in the his- 
tory of man, but the progress of man in 
every department of human industry was 
slow as compared with the progress of the 
present hour. How could the world make 
rapid intellectual progress before the print- 
ing press was invented, and this is an 
invention of comparatively modern date. 
It is only recently that mankind has been 
moving at the rate of a mile a minute, not 


only in traveling, but also in thought and, 


achievement. The printing press, railroad, 


telegraph, telephone, rapid lines of steam- 
ships, cables crossing the oceans, and other 
marvelous inventions, have given man- 
kind a speed in every department of a 
mile a minute, 

Fortunes are made at the rate of a mile 
a minute; reputations are made by min- 


isters, teachers, artists, actors, poets, phil- 


osophers and inventors' at the rate of a 
mile a minute. And in spite of all these 
great achievements, which consunie vital- 
ity at a rapid rate, strange as it may seem, 
human life is being lengthened. This is 
owing to the fact that medical science is 
advancing at the rate of a mile a minute. 
In olden times thirty or forty ingredients 
were often combined in one remedy in 
order that among a great many, one ingre- 
dient might be hit upon which would alle- 
viate the case in hand. If a man was 
weak, he was bled; if he was starving he 


more charitable 


was bled; if he was lean he was bled; if 
he was too fat he was bled; if he could 
not eat he was bled; if he ate too much 
he was bled. In those days medical men 
knew nothing of the germs of diseases, or 
of the fact that filth breeds these deadly 
germs; thus cholera, bubonic plague, lep- 
rosy, consumption, diphtheria, pneumonia 
and other disorders attacked vast regions 
of the world destroying annually millions 
of people. 

Theology is progressing at the rate of a 
mile a minute. There was a time when, 
if calamities befell an individual, a city, 
or a nation, it was supposed to indicate 
that Godyswas displeased with the person, 
the city or country afflicted. There was a 
time when good men thought they could 
best serve God and man by retiring to 
caves, by dressing in sack-cloth, by cover- 
ing the body with ashes, or best of all by 
doing penance in various ways, one of 
which was to permit the body to be cov- 
ered with filth '\and vermin. There was a 
time when God was thought of and 
preached about as a vindictive and spite- 
ful God, bent upon the earthly and eternal 
discomfort of his creatures. We have 
progressed along this line at the rate of 
a mile a minute, learning that God is a 
God of love, desiring the welfare and hap- 
piness of his creatures. 

In fruit growing we are traveling at a 
mile a minute. I am not an old man, 
yet I can remember when apples, peaches, 
grapes and small fruits were scarcely 
thought of as a means of revenue for the 
ruralist. People did not eat fruit then as 
now. Fruit was not considered a food. 
The average citizen now eats ten times as 
much fruit as he did thirty or forty years 
ago. We have revolutionized fruit grow- 
ing by introducing new and valuable va- 
rieties. 

Where will this great speed of a mile a 
minute at which we are now progressing 
lead us in the coming century? Will we 
travel through the air in flying machines, 
will we be transported across the conti- 
nent in a day, will we be able to see and 
speak with friends thousands of miles dis- 
tant, will we be able to nourish ourselves 
with concentrated food, thus dining upon a 
wafer that will sustain us through many 
hours of fatigue, will we be able to print 
books at the rate of 100,000 per hour, will 
we receive new ideas of our Creator and 
of our destiny? Surely we must reach mar- 
velous results when traveling at the rate 
of a mile a minute. 





Everything Going Wrong. 


There are hours, and sometimes days 
and weeks when things do not go right. 
Everything seems to be awry. The cake 
of soap in the wash basin slips out of 
your hand and bounces around the floor. 
You step on the cat’s tail and leap several 
feet into the air when the cat complains 
audibly. Your pet dog gets under your 
feet, and before you are aware of it you 
have kicked him yelping across the room. 
You are in haste to catch a car and find 
difficulty in getting into your overcoat. 
After tugging some time, you find that you 
have your son’s overcoat, instead of your 
own, which is far too small. Or you dash 
off to find that you have forgotten your 
gloves, or your umbrella, and have to re- 
turn and thus lose your car, or miss your 
appointment. ; 

On such days, breakfast does not seem 
to be on time, the coffee does not have the 
right flavor, the pan-cakes are heavy, the 
beefsteak tough, and the bread a little off 
in quality. You love your wife and chil- 
dren, but on those days when things go 
wrong you wish your wife was a little 
more accommodating and helpful, and that 
your children would not irritate you with 
senseless | affairs and foolish questions. 
During these dark days the difficulties and 
vexations of business are greatly magni- 
fied. If business is good, you are bur- 
dened with the responsibility of a large 
trade and the increased attention neces- 
sary. If business is poor you are irritated 
with the prospect of loss, and the inquiry, 
‘““why should not business be better?’ 

The source of trouble in many instances 
is in yourself, and not in the cake of soap, 
the cat, the dog, the wife, the children, or 
your business. You, yourself are wrong. 
You may have a slight bilious attack, or 
you may have taken cold. When a man 
catches cold, every organ of his body suf- 
fers, particularly his brain, which does not 
act with its usual vigor and alertness. 

Often the best course to take when things 
go wrong in a serious manner is to go to 
bed and take a good long rest. Usually 
when you awake a large portion of your 
troubles have disappeared. Those annoy- 
ing affairs which seemed to be mountains 
in size before you rested, have diminished 
to mole-hills after a refreshing sleep. I 
have often gone to bed after a hard day’s 
work seriously wearied and depressed with 
the condition of affairs, and on awakening 
in the morning after a good night’s sleep, 
I have seen things in an entirely different 
light. Affairs did not seem to be in nearly 
as bad condition as the night previous 
when I was weary and worn. 

Sleep is a wonderful restorer, and a won- 
derful peace-maker. If men who are in- 
clined to quarrel with their wives or 
friends, or wives who quarrel with their 
husbands, would take a good nap before 
beginning the quarrel, in most cases there 
would be no quarrel at all. Quarrels often 
arise from overwork and worry. But I 
cannot imagine that the married readers 
of Green’s Fruit Grower quarrel. My 
wife’s ways are always good ways, there- 
fore she has her way; and in quarreling, 
I suppose, reader, that you manage the 
same way. 





Search for Worms and other 
Enemies of the Orchard. 


There was a time when orchards would 
bear fruit without attention but that time 
has passed. At the present day the fruit 
grower must keep a sharp lookout for in- 
sects on his trees, plants and vines and 
for fungus diseases. Last year the tent 
caterpillar and the forest tree caterpillar 
did more serious injury than ever. The 
eanker worm also did serious injury. There 
were thousands of acres of orchards which 
were seriously injured by these insects 
owing to the fact that the owners did not 
attack the insect early enough in the 
“season. 

The canker worm and other insects which 
attack the foliage of the fruit trees should 
be watched as carefully as one would 
watch for fire which attacks his buildings. 
When fire breaks out in your barn, or 
house, you do not delay putting it out for 
a day or two, or a week, but. make a yig- 
orous attack immediately to suppress the 
flames. This should be your action when 
worms or other ‘insects attack your orch- 
ard. You should not delay a moment. 

The canker worm is very small and often, 
is not discovered until the foliage begins 
to disappear from one or more trees. If 
you delay spraying with Paris green until 
a large portion of the foliage is destroyed 
you lose the opportunity to destroy these 
insects, which henceforth will have com- 
plete control of your orchard. You must 
begin to spray immediately. Then there 
will be no difficulty whatever in destroying 
the canker worm. The same may be said 
of many other leaf-eaters. 

Many leaf-eating worms hatch out early 





in May, often the latter part of April. If 





you go over the orchard early in the season 
you will find the nests and the insects very 
small, and at this stage both are easily 
destroyed. If you have not been over your 
orchards, go over them at once, searching 
for these nests, and destroy them without 
a moment’s delay. The longer you delay 
the more work there is to be done. . 

Tent caterpillars may be destroyed by 
attaching a cloth with wire to the end of 
a long pole, dipping the cloth in kerosene 
oil, setting it on fire and holding it for a 
moment under each nest. These nests may 
also be destroyed by loading a shotgun 
with powder and a small handful of beans, 
peas or corn, and firing the charge into the 
nest at close range. The objection to this 
method is that the bark of some branches 
may be injured, but we have used this 
method without injury to the branches. 
Apple trees should be sprayed from two to 
four times, at intervals of about two 
weeks, depending somewhat upon the fre- 
quency of rains, beginning immediately 
after the blossoms have fallen so that you 
are sure no honey bees are feeding upon 
the blossoms, Honey bees are the friends 
of fruit growers, disseminating valuable 
pollen from flower to flower, and from tree 
to tree, thus we should be careful not to 
destroy the honeybees. 

If any tree or plant makes slow growth 
or looks dead, look sharp for the San Jose 
scale, or send samples of branches to your 
experiment station. 





Firming the Soil After Planting. 


In setting fence posts any one will see 
the necessity of making the earth very 
firm about the posts, but in planting trees 
many people do not see the necessity of 
making the soil firm. It is just as neces- 
sary to make the soil about the roots of 
the trees firm as it is about fence posts. 
The earth about a growing tree is as 
firm'as it can possibly be made. A tree’ 
sends out a small, sharp root not much 
larger than a needle and this root con- 
tinues to progress and to enlarge in cali- 
bre until the root gets as large as your 
arm or leg. 

The pressure of this root growth upon 
the soil is something marvelous, and so 
great that something must give way. The 
earth must rise and expand under the great 
pressure, and if it cannot rise, it will 
spread out laterally. You can see this 
in cities and towns by noticing that the 
pavement has been thrown up out of level 
by the pressure of the root growth. 

Thus you can see that the soil about 
the roots of trees is very thoroughly com- 
pacted. If in planting trees you do not 
press the earth firmly about the roots you 
do not place roots of trees in their natural 
condition. 

In planting trees, I cover the roots with 
earth and then tread it in as firmly as 
possible. Then I fill in more earth and 
tread again; then fill in more earth and 
continue to tread further. But after the 
hole is nearly filled and the roots all cov- 
ered, I place fine earth around the tree, 
and leave it as loose as possible. This 
layer of fine earth over the compacted soil 
acts as a mulch and prevents the ground 
from drying out as it would if the surface 
was made hard. 

Yesterday I set out strawberry plants 
in my garden. I planted probably twice 
the space necessary to supply my family, 
since I have found if there is a surplus 
there are always people glad to eat the 
surplus. I set out these plants with the 
lower part of the roots as deep as possible, 
and. still with the crown of each plant not 
deeper in the soil than it grew naturally. 
The frequent mistake made in planting 
strawberries is in planting the crown of 
the plant too deep, so that it is partially 
buried, “when it rots. As I planted I pressed 
the soil firmly about the roots with my 
hands. But after the rows were all set 
out I pressed the soil firmly on each side 
of each plant by treading on the soil heav- 
ily and I am a man weighing 180 pounds. 
After thus firming the earth about each 
plant carefully, I drew- fine earth about 
each plant with a hoe, leaving the surface 
covered with a fine mulch of loose soil 
which does very much to retain moisture. 

Garden seeds should have the earth 
firmed over them somewhat after planting, 
but the earth does not need so much firni- 
ing over seeds as it does over the roots of 
trees and plants. When I was a boy, and 
we planted corn by hand, my father in- 
structed all the planters to step on the 
hill of corn after dropping in the seed 
and covering it. 

Do not forget that a forkful of strawy 
manure spread about the trunks of the 
newly planted tree, or vine, on top of the 
ground after planting will do more to 
keep the earth moist than could be accom- 
plished by pails of water applied daily. 
Nothing is more desirable for a newly 
transplanted tree, or vine, than this mulch- 
ing of strawy manure, or litter. 





A Lonesome Bird. 


—_———— 


Last year I heard the familiar call of the 
Phoebe bird, which attracted my attention 
since I have not heard or seen one of these 
birds before for many years. This year a 
Phoebe bird, which I assume to be the 
same which I heard last season near my 
house at Rochester, has appeared on our 
ground and has made himself very neigh- 
borly, coming into our front porch and 
perching upon the surrounding trees, c¢all- 
ing continually from morning until night, 
Phoebe, Phoebe, Phoebe. This bird this 
year and last year is alone. He seems to 
be disconsolate and broken-hearted. 

So far‘as I can judge the Phoebe bird is 
almost extinct. Thirty or forty years ago 
it was frequently seen about the farm 
buildings. These birds would return with 
great regularity, making their nest in the 
same place where they made it the pre- 
vious year. Since their nests were not 
made in secure places, it is likely that cats 
and other enemies have destroyed the birds 
in large numbers, hence their scarcity at 
the present hour. I am a lover of birds 
and have kept a close lookout for the 
Phoebe bird, but very rarely see one of 
late years. The fact that this Phoebe bird 
is alone is an indication that the Phoebe 
bird is fast becoming very rare. 

I am glad to see that the press of the 
country is doing something to call attention 
to the necessity of the preservation of our 
birds. .I trust that the readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower will enter into this subject 
with enthusiasm since every reader is in- 
terested in preserving the birds. If the 
birds of the country are destroyed the loss 
to farmers and fruit growers will be be- 
yond estimate. We are all suffering from 
the depredations of :nsects, caused par- 
tially by the wanton destruction of our 
lady birds. 





The “up-to-date” woman is quite an 
athlete, spending much of her time out 
of doors, indulging in various sports and 
yet, in some respects, there is a great deal 
in regard to the preservation of health and 
beauty that she has yet to learn. For 
instance, one reads every day of hygienic 
foods and how to prepare them, yet not a 


‘word about the refrigerator in which they 


are to be kept, it being evidently taken for 
granted that any box with a piece of ice 
in it, is.a refrigerator. Which introduces 


a very important question, and one which 


is interesting the thinking men and women 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS—The scene of these 
stories is a gun store and repair shop, with 
atrons of the place lounging about as shown 
n above cut, which is taken from a photo- 
graph. The characters introduced are Tim- 
othy Burns, the proprietor, who wears a vap 
and is the central figure; he is represented 
as in the act of relating a story; the big Eng- 
lIishman, the hald-headed man, the grey- 
haired man, and the fat man, who was lean 
and agile in his youth. These men, who are 
old hunters and fishermen, drop in daily to 
talk over hunting and fishing experiences. 
They are often joined by sportsmen from the 
eountry, and at times by Timothy Burns 
himself, who usually takes the prize for 
startling climaxes and hairbreadth escapes. 
The incidents related are from actual ex- 
periences. 


Where He was Fooled. 


One day a stranger called at the gun 
store to buy a fishing outfit, and happen- 
ing to notice the usual number gathered 
about was induced to join in the conversa- 
tion. 

“T am something of a traveling man,” he 
remarked, “and in my travels have often 
been induced to stop over at points where 
great claims were made for fishing or hunt- 
ing. Many times I have been fooled by the 
people who had thus induced me to try 
my luck with rod and gun along the line 
of a railroad where I have been traveling 
in the West or Northwest. If I met with 
bad luck the excuse generally was that I 
was too late in the season. There had 
been great fishing, or great hunting, but it 
was a little too late. At other times when 
I met with ill luck, I was told that I was 
just a little too early; if I was only a week 
or two later I would have had great sport. 
In most cases I discovered that I had been 
the victim of people who were interested 
in hotels, or boarding houses, at the places 
where I was induced to stop. 

“T remember once of traveling over the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad through the 
wildest part of Western Virginia. A young 
man, with whom I became acquainted on 
the train, learning that I was something 
of a sportsman, told me that if I would 
stop off at the next station but one, I 
would find the best hunting and fishing 
I had ever discovered. He said that the 
river that passed through the town was 
swarming with large fish, and that the 
mountainside were infested with wild tur- 
key. This young man recommended me to 
a small hotel kept by a friend of his, where 
he said I could stay with great comfort. 


‘When our train pulled in at the sta- 
tion, which my new acquaintance had pic- 
tured. as the el dorado of fishermen and 
hunters, I jumped off and proceeded to the 
‘House which had beén recommended: to me 
with great expectations. On my way there 
I passed the river, which I was pleased to 
notice was a large stream winding its 
way between high bluffs. I thought it 
would be a beautiful place in which to 
spend a few days fishing. I noticed also 
that the steep sides of the mountains were 
heavily covered with timber, and I could 
easily imagine numerous flocks of wild tur- 
key roving around there with impunity. 
The village was a small one, devoted ex- 
clusively to manufacturing. 

“I found my host and his wife at the 
small hotel very pleasant people, the wife 
an excellent cook, and I did not suffer for 
the necessities of life during my stay. In- 
deed, I should not, since I had to pay a 
liberal price for my accommodations. But 
I was informed at once by my host that 
the river was too high at present for fish- 
ing. There had been heavy rains and it 
would be several days before the water 
would be low enough to make it worth 
while to tackle the fish. Large fish had, 
however, been caught in this stream; there 
were plenty more left. 

“What kind of fish were claimed for the 
stream?” asked the fat man. 

“They were pike. I suppose they meant 
pickerel. In many parts of the country 
pickerel are known as pike. 

“My host said there were plenty of.-tur- 
key on the mountain side, and that the 
woods were overrun with squirrels, black 
and grey. I did not have a gun with me, 
but my host said there would be no trouble 
about that since he could get one of a 
friend. I spent the balance of the day 
imagining what a fine time I would have 
after turkey and the squirrels. I had never 
hunted turkeys but had been a great squir- 
rel hunter in my youth. 

“The next morning I asked the. hotel- 
keeper where I could get a gun. He said 
I need not be concerned at all about the 
gun, that he would secure it for me. At 
noon I asked him again, and he said he 
would attend to it at once. At night I in- 
quired about the gun, and he said he would 
attend to it the first thing in the morning. 
Next morning I was informed that the 
friend who owned. the gun was out of 
town but would be back soon. At noon he 
had not returned. At night the owner of 
the gun had not returned. Next morning 
I inquired about the gun, and found that 
the owner had not returned; at noon and 





‘ at night again the owner of that gun had 


not returned. 

“I kept dinging at my host in regard to 
that gun. He was very complacent and 
good natured in regard to it, but always 
assured me that the return of the owner 
was near at hand, and that I need have no 
anxiety in that regard. Well, I spent the 
better part of a week waiting for the re- 
turn of the man who owned the gun, and 
my patience had reached its limit. I finally 
told my host if I could not get the gun I 
should have to continue my journey. 
Finally he took me with him one after- 
noon to a store, where a single-barreled 
shotgun was handed me. I bought some 
ammunition, secured a.guide, and was soon 
climbing the steep sides of the mountain. 
Those who are familiar with Western Vir- 
ginia know something of these mountain 
sides. Not being accustomed to such climb- 
ing, I was pretty well tuckered out before 
I was half way up. There had been a 
cloudburst on this slope; the soil had all 
been washed out, leaving nothing but fiat 
pieces of stone and rock. 

“After a long march we finally reached a 
point where our paths diverged on a slant 
through the forest. It was a wild looking 
place and I expected to see a big turkey 
gobbler bob up every moment, but they 
did not bob worth a cent. After traveling 
‘about until nearly night, I did not discover 
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even a turkey feather, or hear a gobble, 


-this trout brook, 
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neither did I see a squirrel of any 
name or nature; red, black or bro, 
saw two little chipmunks and thar Iie 
braced all the game I saw that att, 

“On my return I came across g 
clearing where a farm house was ly, 
and the owner was growing fruit, | 
quired about wild turkeys and sq; 
and was told that I had been. decejy 
the hotel-keeper. There had beg 
turkey in these woods in the past, by 
of late years. As for squirrels, they 
long since been extermiinated. 

“Tt is needless to state that I de 
on the next train.” 


HOW BROOK TROUT BOTHER 
TIMOTHAY’S AUNT. 


“Speaking of fishing,” remarkej 
othy, as he came strolling toward y 
his den with both hands thrust jy 
trouser pockets, and his head throw 
back, “reminds me how an aunt of 
was tormented with brook trout , 
years ago. Some of you do not» 
how plentiful brook trout were ii 
country in early days. My aunt lin 
a farm through which ran a beautify 
brook that skirted her garden. Sh: 
great delight in her garden, which wy 
finest in that locality. Indeed, she» 
no pains, or expense, in making it; 
lightful spot, and the product of thi 
den went a long ways towards sug 
her table with vegetables and fruit. 

“She had a fine plot of early swest 
the maturity of which she was lookin 
ward to with solicitude. When it 
about ready for cooking, she fou 
soft corn stripped from every ear, 
was at a loss to know the source 
disappearance of this corn. One ma 
she went out early to the garden time 
cover what had been at work there, a 
her astonishment found it was the} 
trout that had eaten up her corn.” 

“Bosh,” said the fat man, “don’t tg 
that brook trout eat corn.” 

“I tell you,” replied Tim, “that trox 
other animals, will eat almost any 
when very hungry. Have you not} 
that ship-wrecked sailors, or explora 
the North Pole, have consumed their 
brethren when starvation was ti 
ening?” 

“Yes, but how did the trout get a 
the brook so far as to reach the a 
asked the bald-headed man. 

“Well, you see,” continued Tinuthy, 
was a dewy morning after a hety 
I know that the trout could not have 
the water so far when the sun was shi! 
but in the cool of the night when 4¢¢q 
is wet, and the atmosphere is most, ® 
can stay out of the water for som qj 

“My aunt was very fond of wateme 
and had a nice patch of these in her 
den. One morning she picked up4 
large, ripe melon, to take to the how 
dinner. She noticed that the melo 
remarkably heavy. Her husband had fi 
to order eny beef for dinner and sie 
them at breakfast that there would 
meat for dinner as a result. Imagilt 
astonishment when she opened this 
melon to find it full of brook trout. 
of them weighed three pounds.” 

“How many of them would it t# 
weigh three pounds?’ asked the! 
haired man. 

Timothy did not deign to reply but 
tinued. “Brook trout are exceedingly 
of watermelons. It is supposed that! 
spot had formed in one end of the! 
melon, on account of its being ov? 
and through this soft spot the trou! 
forced an entrance, eating their wi 
the interior of the melon, one after av! 
until they crowded the space made 
by the consumption of the delicacy. 
the good farmer and his son retum 
noon time they were surprised at hs 
fine mess of trout upon the teble, 
they were expecting to dine without 
thing to take the'place of meat. | 

“But, perhaps, the worst destruct! 
curred to my good aunt’s asparag' 
My aunt is not the only person wh0# 
of asparagus. It is one of the # 
delicacies of the garden, being T™ 
the table earlier in the spring til 
other green thing. She had seen ¥ 
young shoots were pushing up throu 
soil in her asparagus bed, and she or 
in a few days to have enough for® 
Strange to relate, the crop suddenly’ 
peared, eaten up by the brook tree , 
ravenous were the trout for this ce 
the fish actually disturbed the roots ® 

rowing plants.” 

" “Did the fish tackle the potato 
asked a rural member who had 
in incidentally. ; 

“No,” replied Timothy, “but a 
tell you what those trout did be 
strawberry patch. You see DY 7 
greatly interested in fruits and # 
acre of strawberries on a low PY 
mucky land along the border of "” 
One day 4 bos 
exclaimilé: 
trawberll | 
flooded 
the sf 


running to the house, 
brook has overflown the s 
and the strawberries are all 
water.’ The family hastened to . 
found that the brook had 12 me 
countable manner become damme - , 
clear waters were running Detw” 
strawberry rows all along the lii®, 
this swift current were running )* 
thither the trout, feeding polyp 
licious berries which were thet § 
luscious.” i ao 

“But how did the brook get 
asked the big Englishman? 

“Well, that is the interest! pat 
affair, On examination we found “ 
opening of the bridge the ~ 
posely and ingeniously accumu ¥ 
one over another, several feet alt 
thus effectually closing the er 
stream, forcing the water to 4° 
banks. ; 

“T am aware,” continued Timo 
these statements: will be eg 
doubt by the incredulous. The be 
habits of brook trout, and ee 
are but slightly known to the Po F 
eration. We look simply 02 * 
of things. We, as fisherme? 4) 
trout will take.a worm or fly; 
conclude that worms and we , 
principal diet. This is ne 
as I have indicated by the f° 
ated” 
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” “The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’’ 
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A Wordless Dialogue, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Cuas. 8. DoRRIS. 


During the spring house-cleaning a pam 
lor chair and a kitchen chair were set side 
by side in the dining room. 

“So strange that I should be placed 
here,” said the upholstered chair, “for I 
belong in the reception room.” 

“And it is quite as strange that I should 
be set beside you,” said the other, “for my 
place is in the kitchen.” 

“Indeed!” murmured the parlor chair. 

“This is a case where extremes meet!’ 
laughed the kitchen chair, who was not in 
the least abashed by the presence of her 
sumptuously dressed companion. 

“Such things will occasionally happen, 
and I would rather be here than be sent 
off to the attic.” . 

“My fate will be worse than that,” 
mused the kitchen chair, “for when I am 
worn out they will break me up for kind- 
ling wood.” 

“T do not know as that is much worse,” 
murmured the chair from the parlor. “By 
the way, do you know I have an inkling 
that we are related?” 

“That very thought just flashed through 
my mind,’ answered the kitchen chair. 
“Did you once grow on Sugar loaf hill 
overlooking Weird’s pond? It was such a 
lovely spot, and many a bird’s nest held 
I when living in that delightful place.’ 

“Then I surmised correctly,” answered 
the parlor chair, “for that is just where I 
grew. You remember the big boulder.” 

“Indeed I do! My roots used to go for 
aging under that kindly old rock.” 

“And so did mine,’’ mused the parlor 
chair, reminiscently. 

“Then we are related,” the kitchen chair 
exclaimed, “for there was only one tree by 
the big rock. And how the little Jones 
children loved to play on that old boulder.” 

“Strange,” said the parlor chair, “how 
venow are situated.” 

“Indeed it is strange!’ laughed the 
tchen chair, cheerily. : ; 

“But isn’t there some way by which you 
might be upholstered and placed in the 
parlor with me?” 

“Deary me, no!’ chirped the kitchen 
hair. “And then I am needed in the 
kitchen. They couldn’t do without me.” 

“T almost envy you,” said the chair from 
the parlor. 

“O, you must not do that!” came the 
answer, “for we ought to be faithful in 
the work given us, regardless of our posi- 
ion.” 

“That is so,” réplied. the parlor chair. 
‘And 4 

Here came the house-cleaner and again 
Beparated the long divided pieces of fur- 
hiture, taking one to the parlor and the 
other to the kitchen. 

“How good of sister,” thought the cook’s 
hair, “to so kindly notice me.” 

“And so kind of the house-cleaner,” whis- 
pered the uphoistered chair, “to place me 

or a time beside my dear, long lost sister. 

Vhat a nice visit we did have?” 

Bay City, Mich. ‘ 





Spring Cleaning Helps. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
8. J. H. 


Nearly every housekeeper is on the alert 
0 read or hear of a new or better way to 
ighten the old routine of work for spring 
leaning. I give here a few gleaned from 
Xperience, which proved valuable to me, 
nd they may help some other housewife. 
To purify the air of the cellar and de- 
troy parasitical growth, place some roll 
Primstone in a pan, set fire to it, close the 
Moors and windows as-tightly as possible 
or two or three hours; repeat every three 
months. 
The mica windows of coal stoves can be 
asily cleaned with a soft rag dipped in 
inegar and water. This should be done 
rhen putting the stove up. 
he most effectual remedy for slimy, 
Teasy drain pipes and kitchen sinks is 
borax dissolved in hot water and freely 
oured down the pipes. It disinfects ahd 
urifies, 
There is a great deal of difference in 
wt quality of work that brooms will do 
fac the length of time they will last, and 
ris is an important item when there is so 
uch sweeping to be done in the spring 
me of cleaning. One that is used every 
ay should be washed once a week. Pre- 
are a bucket full of suds ‘by dissolving 
earline in hot water and dip the broom 
P and down in it until the straws look 
“an and new. Rinse well and hang it 
P until dry. This toughens the straw and 
Seps it from breaking. Never set a broom 
°wn in the corner; hang it up. 
Chinese and Japanese matting can be 
fansed, and their colors very much re- 
os by the simple use of salt water, 
and witch it must be sponged, but care 
re € taken not to make it too wet and 
ied With a coarse towel. 
ith hue eee vessels by rubbing them 
adh a a lemon dipped in salt. They 
ied € washed with pure water and 
and polished with a soft cloth. 
pone gilt frames wash lightly with a 
“aa rte dipped in oil of turpentine. 
“ orax in the water to wash window$ 
meen of using soap. 
epee Spots are found upon the wall 
per | ley may be removed by blotting 
aid over them and hold a fiat-iron 


sone the blotting paper until the grease 


DISCOVERED BY A WOMAN, 


a 
eares an covered ® positive cure for all female 
Mm amen tae Piles. It never fails to cure the piles 
bilian” use or in either sex, or any of the diseases 
Mts, Ulcer Such as leucorrheea, displace- 
ah eration, Sranulation, ete, I will gladly mail 

“toss e remedy to every sufferer. Address 

- MILLER, Box 150, Kokomo, Ind. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


A Daily Bother. 


’ hn igeas 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
our regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 
“Soap! soap! soap! Nothing but soap!’ 

is the cry of the busy housekeeper who 

takes her hands out of the dough or dish 
water to answer the bell and on opening 
the door, sees children, little and big, or 
poor, run-down old women, with small 
baskets on their arms, filled with soups 
that they plead with you to buy. Now, you 
are not needing soaps and never do they 
have the kind you use, and the ten cents 
you often are wheedled out of is pure loss. 
It’s the firms that give pretty writing desks 
or reclining chairs as premiums for selling 
ten dollars’ worth of their particular make 
that try the patience of the busy house- 
keeper for not a day passes but she is 
called to the door to “just buy one piece of 
soap so that we can have a pretty writing 
desk, or an easy chair for poor, sick 
mother.” The children come in swarms, 
mostly belonging to comfortably off people 
and why should I help to pay for the 
furniture for perfect strangers? The ef- 
fect on the children is not good. Such con- 
stant begging, for it really amounts to that, 
makes them bold, takes off the first blush 
of modesty so beautiful in little girls. But 
there are middle aged women that must go 
around selling things from door to door to 
get money to live on, and here are sugges- 
tions. Avoid soap! The market is drugged 
with it, and the housekeepers are vexed 
to be so often called to the door and teased 
to buy what they don’t want. Try. holders; 
there is always a lack of holders to lift the 
stove lids or kettles, for flat irons, tea and 
coffee pots, etc. Kitchen towels, neatly 
hemmed, would find a ready sale; also 
gingham aprons and tissue paper to cover 
pantry shelves. There are some articles 
of food, if nicely and daintily prepared, 
would find a ready sale. A neat handed, 
clever woman who makes nice codfish balls 
could soon have her regular customers. 
They are a great deal of trouble to make 
and many housekeepers don’t like to bother 
with them. But if they were brought to 
the door every week, nicely shaped and 
presented in a dainty way I know several 
housekeepers who would be glad to take 
them regularly. “But they are so much 
trouble,” sighed a woman who came to the 

door with the inevitable soap, to whom I 

made the suggestion. Of course they are. 

But you can’t earn much money without 

work and success is worth all the hard 

knocks you get, to grasp hold of it. 
UNEXPECTED VISITORS. 
There are two houses where we visit in 
the neighborhood, types of two kinds of en- 
tertainers. Mrs. A.’s house is almost speck- 
less from roof to cellar. Indeed! she 
boasted that a woman in a white silk ball 
dress could sit down om her garret floor 
and not get a speck of dust, and the rafters 
in the cellar are scrubbed with a brush 
twice a year. Once in a long time she in- 
vites the neighbors to tea, and it takes 
at least a week to prepare. She says it 
would kill her if folks came very often. 
But, what a‘supper! Four or five kinds 
of cake, jellies in profusion, chickens done 
to a turn, and with a spotless, fine cloth, 
also her best china that has to be washed 
by her own hands twice, as well as packed 
away again. But the table is a success 
in every way, except that Mrs. A. is so 
tired with her extra labors that she does 
very little entertaining. ‘It is a poor set 
out,” she will say, with a self-satisfied 
smile, “But eat what there is.” ‘That’s 
what we,came for,” whispers my neigh- 
bor, as she helps herself to her fifth, light, 
fluffy biscuit and. passes. her cup for the 
third time. Mrs. A.. remarks .after the 


hours in washing dishes and putting to 
rights. ‘“‘That’s through, thank fortune. 
If I had company to tea very often it 
would kill me.” Not so Mrs. B. Her 
husband has a modest salary and the 
family is large. But such a cheerful, sym- 
pathetic woman, is a general favorite. Her 
many friends are sure of a welcome and 
always an invitation to “sit right down 
with us and partake of what we have.” 
The other day when I called and was 
asked to stay to dinner it was just baked 
beans and bread and butter. But such 
cheery, bright talk as Mrs. B. was able 
to bring about was better than seven 
courses. A meeting was called to discuss 
the ways and means of helping a very 
poor family and of course we all met in 
Mrs. B.’s parlor. Such cheery, helpful 
talk as we had, Mrs. B. dispensing tea and 
crackers, but so alert and alive to the oc- 
casion, keeping a pleasant conversation go- 
ing and drawing out the bashful ones, that 
all had a good time. Don’t think pleasant 
entertaining depends on the big table you 
ean set. It is more in making the guests 
feel at ease and that you are glad they 


came. 
GOOD MORNING. 

“T must have got out of bed on the 
wrong side,’ said my neighbor to me, “for 
everything has gone wrong to-day. Hus- 
band found fault. The children were cross. 
The oatmeal was burnt and the coffee a 
failure. I tried to get breakfast ready in 
fifteen minutes but everything was hurry, 
scurry, and after the children had gone to 
school I sat down and had a good ery and 
I’ve just dragged around all day.” “What 
time did you get to bed last night?” asked 
I. “Well! It was rather late,” she an- 
swered. “I wanted to finish my new dress 
and sewed until eleven o’clock.” “Let me 
give a little talk,” said I, “and the sub- 
ject will be, ‘Mother and Good Morning.’ ” 
The last is almost entirely dependent on 
the first. Nothing like starting husband 
off to his day’s work in cheerful mind and 
keeping the children from fretting and 
quarreling like a good breakfast with 
plenty of time to eat it, and served with 
bright, cheerful talk. All depends on 
mother and no work,. or care is lost that 
keeps her well, bodily, and her mind in a 
cheerful state. No dress or company that 
keeps her up late at night makes up for 
the loss of vitality that is so sorely needed 
to start the family off in good spirits every 
morning. And breakfast should be the 
best cooked meal of the day. Let special 
pains be taken with the coffee. Never have 
that sloppy, half-made stuff that often does 
sad duty on our tables. The water ought 
to be fresh and boiling and after being 
poured on the ground berry, stirred for a 
few seconds and then put for ten minutes 
on the back of the stove. A half egg with 
the shell makes it clear and nourishing. 
Next to serving God, a mother ought to 
care foreher own body and time is not lost 
when needed to keep it in good order. A 
few plain rules might be observed. One 
of the first is to bed in good time, and 
then an early start in the morning. After 
dinner an entire withdrawing from home 
cares and at least one hour for rest. A 
quiet nap. may be the best, but if not that 
a pleasant book. It must be something to 
take the mind away from the round of lit- 
tle cares. A warm bath before retiring 
ensures a restful sleep and that is gener- 
ally followed by a happy good morning. 

A DUMP. GROUND. 

Why is the dinner table so often made 
the dump ground for all the complaints of 
the family? The roast beef may be done 
to a turn and the biscuit as light as a 
feather, for mother is a famous cook, but 
she has a frown and pours out all the 





morning’s mishaps. Father, when he can 


‘get in a word, scolds Jamie because his 


company has gone, and she has spent 





shoes are muddy and little Mary tips over 
her tumbler of water and is sent sobbing 
from the table. Well, is it, if father does 


| not gulp down his food, grab his hat, get 


out of the house and slam the door after 
him. So much depends on “mother” and 
it is worth every effort to put the bothers 
aside, and have the table a pleasant place. 
Even the good health and prosperity of the 
family depends on cheerfulness at the din- 
ner table. “But,” says the nervous woman. 
“Should I bear all these worries alone?” 
Keep them away from the dinner table at 
all events, and it is wonderful what a per- 
sistent putting disagreeables aside will do. 
Children are quick in taking hints. If the 
atmosphere is serene they seem to bask in 
the sunshine; but the clouds, if they are 
over head, soon show in their little faces. 
Let ‘mother’? make a vow that wherever 
the dumping place of all disagreeable re- 
marks and frowns may be, it certainly 
shall not be the dining table. She will 
soon be astonished at the improvement in 
father’s temper and remarks and the chil- 
dren’s. behavior. Keep all dreadful acci- 
dents, distressing sickness and accounts of 
naughtiness out of the talk. Lay up pleas- 
ant little sayings and doings or anecdotes 
read in the paper and never! O never! tell 
about your headache or pains in the left 
ankle. Make a little change in your dress 
for meal time. It may be a calico, but a 
white apron, smoothly brushed hair and a 
smile will work wonders. You are a busy 
woman and say you have no time to fuss 
over fol-de-rols, but make the table pretty. 
A glass dish filled with inch plants grow- 
ing in water will make pleasant talk and a 
potted plant in bloom will put the children 
on good behavior. A table set with costly 
china and glass and expensive viands may 
be good, but just crackers and cheese, with 
bright looks and pleasant talk, is better. 





Cushions for Use. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Sarah M. Bailey. 


In these days of the “cushion craze” 
when every sofa, big chair and cosy corner 
is piled high with these fluffy, dainty 
works of art that are “too nice” to use, it 
is a comfort to hear of some that are made 
for use and not too good to be dragged 
about whenever they are wanted. 

I would like to show you my latest “work 
of art” in this direction right here in the 
sunny corner of the veranda. As the warm 
spring days come one longs to get out of 
doors for a breath of air and to sun them- 
selves on the steps. Instinctively you look 
about for a cushion. The house may 
abound with cushions, but they are not al- 
lowed out of doors. Here you have just 
the thing, made for use, with just a crude 
and striking attempt at beauty. They are 
intended for use during the summer of 
1900, after which they will be cremated 
with the flower garden rubbish, just be- 
fore the snow flies. 

Take a short sack or “middling bag;’’ 
turn'it wrongside out to hide the lettering, 
beat it well to free it from dust. Cut the 
bag in half. With a coal or crayon trace 
a branch of roses, buds, leaves and stem in 
bold pattern. Thread into a big darning 
needle green rags cut narrow and work the 
stem and leaves in outline stitch one-half 
inch long. Double green yarn or worsted 
can be used for the finer work. Pink rags 
or yarn will make the buds and roses. All 
the work must be done heavy and not too 
thick a design. Sew up the sides and stuff 
w:th hay or excelsior. 

Another design is made by cutting green 
leaves and stem from pieces of green felt 
and stitch them on the bag, with the ma- 
chine. Make twigs with outline stitch of 
rags or yarn, then work cherries by using 
turkey red cotton cloth cut one-quarter of 
an inch wide. 
cherry. See how bright and natural they 
look. The third cushion is quite a novelty, 
being four young women of the twentieth 
century—club women of course. They 
were cut from paper and covered in a 
fanciful manner. Their smiling faces were 
drawn by the artist of the family. They 
were stitched in a row upon the canvas 
en route for the golf links. 

I have more designs in my mind which 
will take shape before the time comes to 
spend the long summer days in our canopy 
tent. If you happen to be our guest then 
you can lie on the green grass and watch 
the squirrels running in the maple trees 
above you, while your head rests unmo- 
lested and peacefully on my pile of “sack- 
ing cushions’ and bless the woman who 
made things for use and not for ornament. 





Baby’s Bath. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

We have visited a few homes where the 
babies were considered the least important 
members of the household, to be attended 
to after everything else was done. On the 
other hand, there are many mothers who 
mingle love and wisdom in their care, and 
we are glad that it is so. They have their 
meals, baths and naps at regular times 
even though the dishes stand or the callers 
wait. In such homes the babies are usually 
strong and hearty, the picture of health 
and contentment. 

Giving the bath at the same time every 
morning has much to do with regularity of 
sleep. Nothing should be allowed to inter- 
fere with it, and great care should be 
taken in guarding the little one from 
draughts. Have the water heated to 
eighty degrees and dissolve a little boracic 
acid in it. With a soft piece of old linen 
dipped in it, wash the tongue, gums and. 
roof of the mouth, and bathe the eyes, 
wiping the corners thoroughly. Next wash 
the head, after which he may be placed in 
the tub and bathed all over. The task 
may be completed in five minutes. Very 
little soap is needed for a baby, and that 
should be the best that can be obtained. 
Take him out on a bath towel and dry 
him gently and quickly. The bath and 
rubbing will make the skin glow and send 
the warm blood coursing to the extremi- 
ties. Then if the child is weak, sponge the 
body with alcohol, allowing it to dry on 
the skin. Dust the parts that seem in 
danger of chafing with a powder composed 
of ten parts talcum powder and one part 
boracic acid, This is one of the best infant 
powders known, and if prepared at home 
is not expensive. It is more convenient to 
use if put in a box having a perforated 
top so it can be dusted out. 

Baby should be loosely and warmly clad. 
Flannel on the whole body is a preventive 
of ailments of the digestive organs, but it 
should be soft and fine so it will not irri- 
tate the tender fiesh. First there should 
be a knit wool band ribbed at the top and 
bottom, a shirt with long sleeves, a flan- 
nel skirt attached to a sleeveless waist, 
and a dress made in Mother Hubbard or 
princess style. Place the skirt inside the 
dress so both can be put on together.— 











Three stitches for each. 


. Mrs. Paget’s Philanthropies. 


A truly American energy characterizes 
Mrs. Arthur Paget, daughter of the late 
Paran Stevens, of New York. Within 
twelve months she has taken a leading 
part in organizing three great. philan- 
thropic undertakings by which between 
$250,000 and $300,000 have been raised. 
The first was the bazaar in. aid of Charing 
Cross Hospital, increasing the funds of 
the hospital about $85,000. The second 
was the equipment of the hospita! ship 
Maine, and the third the entertainment in 
aid of the wounded guardsmen and their 
families. 

Mrs. Paget will present her daughter at 
the next Drawing Room. 

Her husband, Colonel Arthur Paget, is 
now in South Africa, in command of the 
1st Battalion of the Scots, Guards, 





Table Decorations for Weddings. 


The usual decorations for all wedding 
feasts are white and green. Brides roses 
are always preferable. Where they are 
not obtainable any white flowers may be 
used. In these days the many varieties 
of trailing asparagus lend themselves to 
table and room decorations. White violets 
with smilax are exceedingly beautiful; 
and it must not be forgotten that just now 
baskets are much used; open baskets with 
high handles, and small square and round 
baskets with flowers peeping out of the 
half-open lids. On the center of the lid is 
usually placed a’ bunch of white ribbon. 
Maidenhair fern is always dainty and ap- 
propriate. Where a chandelier is imme 
diately over the table, white ribbons may 
be festooned from the chandelier to the 
corners of the table. The ribbons may be 
plain or laden with flowers. Candelabra, 
either of silver or glass, with dainty silk 
or paper shades, are also attractive. When 
possible the color of the flowers should be 
repeated in the china.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





Wheat Muffins. 


There are two varieties of wheat muf- 
fins, those raised with yeast and baked on 
a griddle as English muffins are, or in the 
oven in muffin pans, as the New-England 
muffins usually are, and those made with 
baking powder. To make a raised muffin 
which is to be baked in the oven make a 
batter with a quart of flour, one table- 
spoonful of butter rubbed through the 
flour, one pint of warm milk, half a cake 
of compressed yeast, or half a cup of 
liquid yeast; two well beaten eggs and a 
teaspoonful of salt. Let the batter raise 
over night; in the morning fill deep muffin 
tins half full and let them rise to the top 
of the tins. Bake them in a quick oven 
twenty minutes. Raised English muffins 
are never made at home in.England, but 
are always procured at a baker’s, cold, and 
then toasted for breakfast or tea, when 
they are served. It is hardly possible to 
make these muffins successfully at home, 
because they are the result of baker’s 
methods, and can only be successfully 
baked in a large baker’s oven. 





One Woman’s Occupation. 


A woman living in Hartford, Conn., has 
turned her inventive genius and a large 
collection of buffalo horns to account in 
a way that promises to make a small for- 
tune for her. A number of years ago her 
brother in the West, foreseeing that the 
extinction of the buffalo was certain with- 
in a comparatively short time, systematic- 
ally purchased all the horns he could find, 
and so accumulated about ten thousand 


pairs. 


ern town, forgotten in his growing wealth, 
and not long ago he fold his sister half 
jestingly that she might have them. 

After the outer covering is removed the 
substance left is as black as ebony and is 
susceptible of high polish. The secret of 
obtaining this polish was known only to 
the Indians at one time, but the Hartford 
woman visited many bone factories and 
studied the modes of treatment, in time 
learning how to polish the horns in an en- 
tirely satisfactory way. 

She is engaged now in designing articles 
in whose manufacture the horns may be 
employed artistically. They are used as 
supports for footstools, mounted as hat- 
racks, made into dining room and library 
ornaments, flower vases and many other 
articles of use and beauty. 





Value of Daily Exercise. 


Exercise is absolutely necessary to the 
woman who would be beautiful, and the 
winds should not keep her indoors a sin- 
gle day. She should walk from one to five 
miles at a brisk pace, and she will feel 
repaid for the trouble of putting on her 
rainy-day skirt and her stout boots. A 
damp or rainy morning is really refresh- 
ing, for the moisture in the air is like a 
tonic to the skin. Did you ever notice 
how clear most complexions look on a 
rainy day? It must be remembered that 
man is an outdoor animal, and that in the 
savage state he seeks shelter only under 
stress of severe storm or great cold. The 
customs of civilization are responsible for 
many ills and for the necessity of taking 
extreme care of the body. Indian women 
do not bother about baths or about their 
complexion, but it must be remembered 
that their clothing is loose, that their di- 
gestions are unimpaired by highly-seasoned 
delicacies, and that they perspire so freely 
that the skin is kept healthy.—Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean. 





Novel Ideas of Marriage. 


Professor W. G. Sumner, of the social 
science department of Yale college, has 
created considerable comment by his dis- 
couragement of matrimony in a recent 
lecture before the senior class; “In the 
strictest sense,’ he is reported to have 
said, “marriage is an ideal thing that 
has never been realized. Vicissitudes act 
on the couple and change them, and not 
more than ten per cent. realize their ideal. 
That is to say, not more than ten per cent. 
of married people, at the end of their 
lives, looking back, can honestly say that 
they have realized all the happiness and 
all of the ideals they started out in life 
with.” 

Professor Sumner’s intention, no doubt, 
was to warn his hearers against contract- 
ing injudicious marriages on the mere im- 
pulse of youthful emotion and without con- 
sidering the necessary factors of econom- 
ic responsibility, personal affinity, and the 
determination to triumph over inevitable 
difficulties that find their way into the 
majority of lives. There are many who 
will believe that the Yale social scientist 
could have conveyed his admonitions with- 
out destroying faith in ideals or casting 
a seemingly unwarranted aspersion up- 
on the American family, which is the true 
foundation’: of our national  strength.— 
Washington Times. 

Whatever may be said of Professor Sum- 
ner’s sincerity, the effect of’ his deliver- 
ance can not be otherwise than pernicious. 
The inference to be drawn from his ut- 
terances is distinctly such as to discour- 
age marriage, and, for this reason, merits 
a severe rebuke. Professor Sumner speaks 





of marriage as though it were peculiarly 
productive of unhappiness and disappoint- 


“They remained stored ifi‘the little West- |~ 


ment. But a moment’s reflection must 
convince him that celibacy can not be 
recommended as affording an escape from 
the undesirable results of marriage. Sta- 
tistics show that the number of unmar- 
ried suicides exceeds the married. People 
may not realize their ideal in marriage, but 
the chances of attaining it by remaining 
single are far more remote.—Baltimore 
(Md.) Herald. 

People marry, expecting to be made hap- 
py. Their experience teaches them, if they 
are wise enough to be taught by expe- 
rience that true happiness is to be had, not 
by being made happy, but by making 
others happy in the family rounded and 
made complete by childhood or not. If 
this’ lesson is learned life is happy and 
marriage successful, be the outer -circum- 
stance what it may. If this lesson is not 
learned, nothing can prevent marriage 
from being a dire failure. Nothing can be 
more miserable than the life of two human 
beings bound by this tie, each asking and 
expecting to be made happy and’ neither 
wishing to sacrifice self to compass the 
happiness of the other.—Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Press. 7 

Nobody realizes “all the happiness and 
all the ideals” with which he began in 
life, whether they relate to marriage or 
anything else. As to marriage, however, 
the ideals with which people start out 
are at bottom selfish, self-centered, and 
they ought not to be realized. The true 
success or failure of a marriage is not 
in the happiness of the husband and wife, 
but in the happy result in the family which 
arises from it. The happiness of the gen- 
eration that is coming up, not of the gen- 
eration that is passing away, affords the 
true test of marriage. Viewed in that light, 
instead of there being only ‘ten per cent. 
of happy marriages there are only ten per 
— of unhappy marriages.—New York 

un. 

Human life is not dependent upon ideals. 
And marriage, with, all its disappoint- 
ments, has contributed more to human hap- 
piness and human advancement than any 
other institution ever devised by God or 
man.—New York World. 





A Queen as Doctor. 


A queen with a unique distinction is 
Queen Amalie of Portugal. She is, for 
all practical purposes, a doctor, though it 
is not true that, as has often been stated, 
she has taken the degree of M. D. Queen 
Amalie, however, though she Is not a 
qualified doctor, has studied medicine, and 
she was able some time ago to dress the 
wounds of a woodcutter who met with an 
accident in a lonely wood through which 
she was passing. Not guessing who the 
“doctor” was, the woodcutter asked her 
address, that he might send her a basket 
of eggs! Six years ago the Queen founded 
a dispensary for poor children, which she 
visits regularly, helping in the kitchen 
and surgery when necessary. 





National School for Cookery. 


The National School for Cookery in Lon- 
don has made several new departures in 
its curriculum of instruction. 'The class 
which is working for the housewifery di- 
ploma includes in its course tuition in 
needlework of various household kinds, up- 
holstery, spring cleaning, the care of lamps 
and the theory of household management. 
A class in household management proper 
is intended especially for women who de- 
sire to familiarize themselves with all the 
details of domestic management, from ven- 
tilation to laundry and kitchen work. An- 
other class in the same department is in- 
tended for persons who wish to fit them- 
selves to take places as head or job cooks. 


Woman’s Best Years, 





Woman may preserve her beauty through 
all her life. The common assertion that 
the mature beauty of forty is less fascinat- 
ing than the loveliness of budding “sweet 
sixteen” is silly and without foundation. 
The trouble is that but few women know 
how to live in harmony with nature; other- 
wise every stage of life possesses a charm 
of its own. The exuberance of beauty in 
Woman does not reach its climax before 
the age of thirty-five or forty. Helen, 
the great Greek beauty, was forty-eight 
years old when she came to Troy. As- 
pasia did not become the friend of Pericles 
before the age of thirty-seven, and long 
after that she was admired as the most 
beautiful woman of her time. - Cleopatra 
was over thirty when Antonius fell in love 
with her, and Diana de Poitiers over 
thirty-six when she won the heart of 
Henry II. Anna of Austria at the age of 
thirty-eight was considered by all Europe 
the most beautiful woman. Mme. De 
Maintenon had passed the age of forty- 
three on her first meeting Louis XIV. 
Mile. Mars, the celebrated actress, was 
most beautiful at the age of forty-five, and 
Mme. Recamier between thirty-five and 
fifty-five. , 

The truest and strongest love is not al- 
ways inspired by beauties of twenty. The 
enthusiasm over “sweet sixteen’ is not 
supported by the old experience, which 
teaches that the highest beauty is not to 
be found in immaturity. For by beauty 
is not merely meant well formed features 
and a fresh complexion—these things even 
lifeless dolls may possess. In spite of the 
rosy, fresh complexion. bestowed upon 
youth by nature, a woman’s. best and rich- 
est age is really between thirty-six and 
forty, and sometimes even above forty 
years. The woman who at a certain age 
considers herself “passe” commits the 
greatest fault. She should face bravely 
and with dignity the appearance of the 
gray hairs of advanced age.—Tribune. 





Woman’s Brains. 


Women have brains and they have 
proved it. They have demonstrated that 
they are in commendable, appreciative 
working order. As a substance they have 
upheld a theory. But this is not all. Once 
when men were. weighing brains—that is, 
of course, dead men’s brains—and were 
expressing congratulatory ‘“‘Oh’s” and 
“Ah’s” with the dignity of masculine su- 
periority, the women dug up the brain of 
a poor old washerwoman, and, lo! it 
weighed the same as Daniel Webster’s 
brain! That exploded the theory in regard 
to weight in its relation to quality. Calves’ 
braing are valued by the pound. But the 
end is not yet. Women demand recogni- 
tion for their brain quality, so now they 
bequeath their brains to colleges that.are 
making brain collections. Cornell leads in 
this idea, and Helen H.. Gardiner’s and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s brains are prom- 
ised as soon as their present owners are 
through with them. In the future stone 
and mortar will not be the only. substance 
upon which to depend for the perpetuation 
of merits and demerits—indeed not -while 
there are shelves in Cornell on which to 
place jars of alcohol labeled with names, 
and containing the evidence that women 
have once thought thoughts. It will be a 
legacy of comparative value, of course, but 
what values are not comparative? 
Women’s brains shall testify that they 


have lived.--Harper’s Bazar. —, AK 





You will not get our new. and enlarged 
catalogue this spring unless you send for 
it. This catalogue is more expensive than 
ordinary, and is too valuable to be sent 
unless we are sure you want it. - 





GREEN’S NURSERY CO.,- | 
; Rochester, N. Y.. 


‘if. they are outside blinds. 





Woman and her Pocketbook. 


The subject of woman’s method of carry- 
ing her pocketbook is not 2 new one, but 
its results had another illustration in Phil- 
adelphia the other day, and formed the 
text for words of wisdom from a Philadel- 
phia judge, who is undoubtedly a Phila- 
delphia lawyer. A thief snatched her pock- 
etbook from the hand of a woman on the 
crowded street. At least the street was 
crowded from a Philadelphia standpoint. 
Though she had lost her pocketbook the 
woman retained her presence of mind, 
called for aid, gave chase, and the thief 
was at once captured. He was tried, con- 
victed._ and sentenced to two years’ impris- 
onment. After he had pronounced sentence 
the judge turned to the woman and sternly 
said, ‘The careless manner in which 


\women carry their purses nowadays im- 


poses an unnecessary burden upon the po- 
lice, although their carelessness is no ex- 
cuse for theft.”—Utica Herald. 





Cleaning Bronze. 


os 


For Green’s Fruit Grower in Answer to 
Inquiry. 
My Dear Mrs. E——. 

You say you are a reader of the Green’s 
Fruit Grower and request me to write a 
method for cleaning bronze and all kinds 
of bric-a-brac and send to them and it will 
help other housewives as well as yourself. 
I’m always glad to help in any way that 
furthers the interest of busy housekeepers. 
I write for household departments, as you 
say, and try to observe and learn by prac- 
tical experience the best ways and quickest 
—for most women need a little time for 
recreation and reading. 

In cleaning bronzes and bric-a-brac get a 
stiff little brush and keep it for this pur- 
pose and make a cleansing suds of warm 
soft water and gold-dust washing powder 
and rub each crevice and niche by dipping 
the brush in the suds. This removes the 
dirt quickly and easily, and rinse with 
clear, warm water and dry well with a 
soft rag without any lint. It seems to do 
the work twice as quick as to use soap, 
and for stains or iron rust on marble that 
you spoke of you can remove it by rub- 
bing with lemon juice. Almost all other 
stains may be taken off by mixing one 
ounce of finely powdered chalk, one ounce 
of pumice stone, and two ounces of com- 
mon soda. Mix with water and rub the 
mixture over the stains until they disap- 
pear. ‘Wash the marble with soap and 
water, dry and polish with chamois skin. 
Jane, 





All Around Help. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


So many conveniences and modern meth- 
ods for lightening woman’s labors have 
been adopted that housekeeping is very 
different from what it was a generation 
ago. Experience has taught us that small 
brushes are good for washing potatoes, re- 
moving all the dirt quickly and easily. 
Keep one for bric-a-brac and all bronze or- 
naments, another for cleaning lamp burn- 
ers and glassware with niches and uneven 
surfaces. You will find in washing win- 
dows, mifrors, etc., that a teaspoonful of 
pulverized borax in a half gallon of suds, 
rinse with clear, warm water and dry well; 
you can also use it in washing paints dur- 
ing house-cleaning; it will remove finger 
prints, smoke and grease better than most 
of other things. 

Chinese and Japanése mattings can be 
cleaned and their colors restored by the 
simple use of salt and water, with which 
they must be sponged, but care must be 
taken not to make them too wet, and dry 
with a coarse towel. 

In cleaning a carpet which has become 
faded and dingy looking, if you prefer tak- 
ing it up (and if very dusty it’s better) you 
can have it shaken, the dust all beaten out, 
and after wiping the floor replace it, and 
fill a bucket half full of warm water and 
put in enough pearline to make a good 
Cleansing suds and dip your broom in it. 
The broom must be perfectly clean (or a 
new one is better) and take a width at a 
time, and sweep carefully. It will brighten 
up the colors and clean beautifully. The 
moment the water becomes soiled get fresh 
suds because the dirty water will make 
dingy places. You will find as much satis- 
faction in this as if you had paid a big 
price and sent it to a cleaner. I have 
often freshened up my carpets by sweeping 
this way when I did not care to take 
them up. 

Gilt frames can be cleaned nicely by rub- 
bing with a sponge dipped in the oil of 
turpentine.—By S. J. H. 





Hints for Housecleaning. 


Raw linseed oil and spirits of turpentine, 
in the proportions of two-thirds oil and 
one of turpentine, make the model furni- 
ture reviver. The woodwork should be first 
carefully wiped off with a dry, soft cloth, 
ahd the dust thoroughly removed from cor- 
ners and carvings. The best article to ac- 
complish this is a large paint brush, 
usually called a painter’s duster. The oil 
may then be applied with a smaller brush, 
wiping off with a soft cloth and rubbing 
thoroughly dry. 

.A good whitewash is made by putting a 
piece of lime weighing about five pounds in 
a granite pan or bucket; pour on it a gal- 
lon of water, allow it to boil and slack until 
the steaming is over; take from this two 
quarts of the liquid lime, put it in a 
wooden or granite bucket and add sufii- 
cient water to make it rather thin. Add 
a small amount of pure indigo, sufficient to 
give it the proper color; add a teaspoonful 
of salt and half a teaspoonful of lamp- 
black, stir well. If you wish it colored add 
one of the colorings which can be pur- 
chased at- any druggist’s stating that it 
is to be. used with lime. 

Chamois skin should be washed in Iuke- 
warm water to which a little ammonia has 
been. added, then shaken as free as pos- 
sible of moisture and hung where they will 
dry. quickly. During the drying process 
they should be frequently pulled into shape 
and hung so that all four corners will be 
dry at about the same time. 

To remove the unsightly marks caused 
by .drippings from the faucets in marble 
basins use’ pulverized chalk, moistened 


‘with a few drops of ammonia. Apply with 
| an old tooth-brush. 


A canton. flannel bag, made up with the 
downy side: out, is very good.to slip over 
the broom when dusting walls and wood- 
work. The bag is convenient also for dust- 
ing hard wood floors. For this purpose 
dampen it slightly and the floor may be 
kept clean.a long time without washing. 





Housecleaning Notes. 


After the furniture and carpets of a 
room have been removed and the ceiling 


‘and walls have been brushed down, the 


first task is to clean the blinds and wood- 


‘work of the room. 


‘The best way to clean the blinds is to 


“thoroughly dust them and then wipe them, 


if-they are inside blinds, or wash them off 
' Outside blinds 
must be taken off and carried to a tub 


‘of--water after as much dust as possible 


has-been. brushed. off. outdoors. Use a 
stout whiskbroom to:scrub them with, and 





Kidney 
Troubles 


Why trifle with health 
when the easiest and 
surest help is the best 
known medicine In the 
world ? 


[/iyaia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound | 


Is known everywhere and 
thousands of women have 
been cured of serious kid= 
ney derangements by it. 

Mrs. Pinkham’s. meth- 
ods have the endorse- 
ment of the mayor, the 
postmaster and others of 
her own city. 

Her medioine has the 
endorsement of an un- 
numbered multitude of 

ateful wonten whose 
etters are constantly 
printed in this paper. 
Every woman should read 
these letters. 

Mrs. Pinkham advises 
suffering women free of 
charge. Her address is 








Lynn, Mass. 
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wash and wipe them dry, using clean, cold 
water without soap or soap powder. Some- 
times a little ammonia—about a_table- 
spoonful to a pail of water—is dissolved 
in the water in. which outside blinds are 
washed. Inside blinds, if finished in var- 
nish, are simply wiped free from dust. 

If the woodwork of the room is in hard- 
wood finish, dust it and wipe it off with a 
cloth dampened with kerosene oil. ~~ Paint 
should be dusted first, then wiped off in 
clear water, in which a little ammonia has 
been mixed, unless it is soiled enough ta 
need scrubbing in places; in that case use 
a brush and a little household soap and 
warm water, and rinse the paint off with 
clear, cold water and wipe it dry with a 
soft cloth kept for the purpose. Coarse 
sand soaps will take off the paint, and 
should not be used on woodwork. In the 
kitchen and other places where the wood- 
work is very much soiled a little soap pow- 
der or soap dissolved in hot water may be 
necessary to get it clean. In that case 
clean the paint by degrees. After scrub- 
bing off a small portion rinse and wipe it 
dry, so that the soapy water may not lie 
on the paint any appreciable time and 
soften it. Take care to observe the same 
order in cleaning the woodwork of a room 
that you do in cleaning the walls, and 
clean the upper portions first. Clean the 
paint as far as possible in the direction of 
the grain of the wood as the painter has 
painted it. Unless the work has been done 
in an exceptionally fine manner this is 
readily detected:—Tribune. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


To skim a sauce the expert cook will 
draw the saucepan to the side of the fire 
to stop the boiling, and add a teaspoonful 
of cold water, which promptly causes the 
grease to rise. 

A good way is never to apply a-liquid 
odor directly to an article of clothing, but 
keep sachet tags everywhere in the ward- 
robe. By this means, every article of 
clothing has a faint aroma, too subtle to 
be Gefined. Some women even make tiny, 
sachets to sew on the sleeves at the under- 
arm seam. 

Women who are careful of their leather 
footwear have the linings of their fine 
shoes renewed as regularly as they would 
the linings of jackets that have become 
mussy. Any high-class shoemaker includes 
this relining in the work of his repairing 
department. 

For rhubarb jelly the stalks are cut and 
stewed gently until tender. To a quart off 
the rhubarb a pint of sugar.-and alittle 
more than a halJf-box of gelatine is al- 
lowed. Soak the gelatine in a little: cold 
water and add to the rhubarb while the 
latter is warm, rubbing the mixture 
through a sieve, pour into a mould and 
serve with whipped cream. While the 
stalks are young and tender, as they are at 
present, the rhubarb need not be peeled. 

A few drops of alcohol mixed with a lit- 
tle olive oil in the proportion of two and 
one-half parts of oil toa half part of alco- 
hol is a better mixture with which to rub 
polished tables. than the plain oil. The 
alcohol cuts and takes off any grease, dust 
or trifling stain. 

For a tasty, delicate relish that may be 
quickly prepared nothing is nicer than’ sar- 
dines on toast. Drain off the oil, scrape 
off the skin and split them.. Lay on @ 
broiler upon a sheet of writing paper. 
When they are browned put them on strips 
of toast which have been buttered, and 
squeeze over them a.few.drops of lemonr 
juice. 

An excellent substitute for plum pudding 
is made as follows: One cupful of raisins, 
two cupfuls of bread crumbs, one pint of 
milk, butter the size of an egg, one egg, 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-half cup of 
molasses. 
bake in a slow oven for about an hour, or 
until firm. Serve hot with the usual plum- 
pudding sauce. 

A cupful of. maple sugar grated or cut 
in bits stirred into an ordinary quick: bis- 
cuit dough will give a novel sweet cake. 
The biscuits are then cut as usual and 
baked quickly; the sugar melts during the 
cooking and glazes the outside. ; 

A refrigerator, to be sanitary and 
healthful, should possess certain. points 
which are entirely overlooked by the great 
majority of thoughtless women, who do not 
seem to realize the incongruity of purchas- 
ing the best food the market affords, and 
then calmly consigning it to a musty old 
ice box, there to remain until consumed. 
Have you ever noticed the lining of your 
refrigerator? If it is zinc, beware, for 
every refrigerator so lined sends off a poi- 
sonous oxide which permeates its contents, 
and, even though this poison be not no- 
ticed, or though it may not be detected in 
tasting the food, rest assured that it is 
there, ready to work havoc in your family, 
Slowly it may be, but none the less surely. 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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treatment will immediately relieve and PER- 
MANENTL 


AGE and full address. All correspondence pro- 





“under a 


‘ Sealp Institute. In fact, it is. seen there 
every day in the microscopical examinations 
of hair. But. as people give little heed to 


“would destroy the causé of the disease and 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy or Fits, Falling 
ickness, St. Vitus’s Dance or Vertigo, have 
children, relatives, friends or neighbors that do 
0, or know people that are afflicted, my. New 


Y CURE them, and all ycu are asked 
to do is to send for my FREE TREATMENT and 
hat It will be sent in plain pacKage abso- 
lutely free, and express prepaid. Has CURED 
thousands. .M lustrated Book, * Epilepsy 

lained,”’ FERRE by mail. Please give name, 


fessionally confidential. 
W.H. MAY, M. D., 
pe predomi sisi aniston 
Y FOR ALL WILLING TO WORK 


$5% ADAY EASY conte, wmsmro won 
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lating. At home or traveling, taking 
orders, using and selling Prof. Gray’s 
hines. Plates Watches, Jeveiry, 
Tableware, Bicycles'and ali metal goods, 
Ne ex Henvy plate. Modern 
methods. We do plating, manufacture 
outfits, all sises. Guaranteed. Only out- 
fits complete, all todis, lathes, materials, 
for-werk. We teach you 

ish secrets and formulas 
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Mayflowers. 





Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
; Trussell. 


Ended winter’s long, cold sleep, 
Ended April's sun and show’rs; 
From their hiding-places peep 
Fragrant, beautiful Mayflowers. 
Ev'ry class, sex, youth and age 
a; eatch their scented breath, 
Soft the pinky-white flow’rs press. 


COMFORT. 


Still heavy is thy heart? 

Still care and doubt abound? 

Come close, come close to Nature’s heart 
From some far hill-top look arovnd; 
Or, in the wood forget thy smart. 

The mountain-top or lowly ground 
Most priceless knowledge doth impart, 
In lessons, simple or profound, 

To comfort thee, whoe’er thou art. 


TRUTH. 


Let truth be spoken, 

Tho’ all the world be broken; 

Let Truth be known, : 

Tho’ kings and kingdoms be o’erthrown. 


SOLACE. 


He is not dead but only gone before, 

To that fair land where cometh, never more 
Sorrow an4 pain. 

Ye one on earth, shall be 

Soon re-united, free, 

And hand in hand 

Shall walk the Golden Strand. 

A sacred verity and not a dream, 

Our Father’s house, promise of which doth 


leam 
Like Scuew, cheery lights, thro’ darkest life. 
A few more shifting scenes of peace and 
strife— 
Ye meet again. 





| One Remedy 
| For Three Trowhbles 
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Professor Wood, of the Maine Exp. Station, says of spraying in Aroostook County, @ 
Me.: “On one farm, were fifty-two acres of potatoes, bright and green (September fils 
15), while ursprayed potatoes in the neighborhood had been dead two or three weeks. ff} 
THE YIELD WILL BE NEARLY DOUBLE THAT OF UNSPRAYED CROPS.” 'f 


Use “BOXAL”" and Save Your Potatoes. § 
Send for free catalogue HH, containing spraying calendar and full particulars. 
BOWKER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 43 Chatham St., Boston. 


Will also 
Increase Crop 
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POWER SCREW 
Cider Press 


FIVE SIZES. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THULE ATTA His 



















Boomer & Boschert 
Press Co. 


347 W. Water St., 
SYRACUSE, =- N.Y. 











' Falling hair is sick hair. 
It is hair that has lost its lustre, 


strength, its vitality. 

The cause of its sickness is a parasite that 
is destroying its root. 

Just as the grub, working at the root of 
your favorite plant, saps its life until it 
withers and dies, so can a parasite in the 
hair-follicle rob your hair of its nourish- 
ment until, for want of strength and vitality, 
it comes out in your comb. 

. The work of the parasite is far more de- 
structive than that of the grub, for while 
the latter simply kills the roots of the one 
plant, the former not only destroys one hair 
root, but spreads from hair to hair till it 
attacks all the hair on your head, and your 
hair literally comes out in combfuls. This 
parasite is not visible to the naked eye, but 

open microscope such hairs as 
are attacked by it have the appearance of 
oe ea poles loaded down with brush 

Ss. 


This is no unusual sight at the Hair and 


its 


@angers that are unseen, this danger is often 
Tmitted to exist until the continuous fall- 
ng of the hair results in premature baldness, 
re was a time when this head of hair 
could have been saved. It was when the 
hair first began falling; when the result of 
the daily toilet was a handful of combings 
and the comb looked like the one in the 
lliustration shown above—while~ there was 
gtill nourishment in the scalp, and when all 
that was needed was a preparation that 


assist nature in repairing the damage already 








done. 










Cranitonic Hair 
Food _ contains 
germicidal qualities 
and would have de- 
stroyed the  para- : 
site which caused the falling hair; its nour- 
ishing qualities would have aided nature in 
feeding the impoverished and weakened hair- 
follicles back to health; its stimulating quali- 
ties would have toned up the nerves of the 
scalp, and the result would have been a re- 
oe gg growth of strong, healthy, beautiful 
air. 

This is no idle assertion. It is the most 
scientific kind of scientific fact. It is demon- 
strated every day in the Cranitonic Hair and 
Scalp Institute. We can point to 50,000 cases 
successfully treated in our clinic during the 
past year, not to mention the amiigede of 
thousands treated at their home through cor- 
respondence. 

If your hair is falling, if you have dandruff 
or itching scalp, mail a small lock of your 
hair, and state in your letter if you suffer 
from dandruff or itching scalp. Our phy- 
sicians will make a microscopical examina- 
tion of the hair, send you a report upon its 
condition, and prescribe curative treatment 
free of charge. 

AIR FOOD FREE. 

To all readers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROW- 
ER, who will enclose 10 cents in stamps or 
Silver, to pay postage, cost of U. 8S. govern- 
ment mailing case and packing, we will send 
FREE by mail a bottle of Cranitonic Hair 
and Scalp Food, the most exquisite French 
Hair Dressing ever manufactured, and a cake 
of Cranitonic Scalp and Skin Soap. 

Address Cranitonic Hair. Food Co, 526 
West Broadway, New York City. 

When writing for samples please say that 
you read about this offer in GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER. 








PEKIN DUGKS 
AND EGGS 
At Reduced Prices. 





This is the breed used on the large duck farms. 
The Pekin Duck is beyond doubt the most popu- 
lar duck of the age, is of astonishing large size, 
and matures quickly, being the first on the mar- 
ket. Pekin Ducks have created a revolution in 
the poultry business. Our Pekin Ducks are from 
prize flocks. We ofter eggs in seoson from choice 
matings at $1.50 per 12. 





Green's Nursery Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 
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Enjoying the Fruit. 





The month of June brings to the fruit 
grower, in this latitude, the first enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his labor. Strawber- 
ries transplanted in the spring of 1899 and 
well cultivated during the season ought to 
bear maximum crops this year. Sometimes 
a plantation, under peculiar conditions, will 
bear a se¢ond crop almost equal in measure 
to the first, but ordinarily the first crop is 
the largest and the berries the largest and 
many growers practice turning under the 
plants after picking one full crop. In maay 
cases it requires more labor to clean out 
an old plantation and keep it clean until 
the next crop matures than it does to set 
out a new one and keep it clean. Straw- 
berries—one of the best, many would say 
the very best of fruits—is the first one to 
reward the horticulturist for his labor and 
expenditures. And what a reward! Prob- 
ably there is not another product of the 
vegetable kingdom, fruits, vegetables or 
cereals that so delights the palate of old 
and young, or middle aged, as the straw- 
berry. Happy is the family that has an 
abundant, unstinted supply of this deli- 
cious, wholesome fruit. 

For the enjoyment of other fruits we are 
obliged to wait longer, for some species— 
the apple for instance—from ten to fifteen 
years and from thirty to forty years for 
maximum crops. They who grow straw- 
berries for family consumption, only, will 
not need suggestions about harvesting the 
beautiful berries. They will permit the 
children, as a special privilege, to go out 
a few minutes before meal time and gather 
a liberal measure—a pint at least, for each 
member of the family, and hull them for 
the table. There is pleasure in picking and 
hulling them, all the time enjoying the de- 
lightful aroma. It is a pity to be obliged 
to wash them as it removes the bloom and 


a portion of the aroma, but if any of the]. 


soil adheres to them neat housekeepers 
would object to their coming on the table 
unwashed. 

BE HONEST! 


The commercia) fruit grewer is obliged 
to’ consider the matter of gathering the 
strawberry crop from a different point of 
view from that of the amateur or the pro- 
ducer for family use. He must study how 
to pick, pack and transport in the way to 
make them the most salable, to make them 
bring him the most money. And this is 
ene of the most important and difficult 
points in commercial fruit growing. I 
think that more fail from lack of wisdom 
in preparing fruits for market and in mar- 
keting them, than in growing them. And 
I wish here to say, emphatically, that one 
of the first requisites of success in com- 
mercial fruit growing is honesty. A dis- 
honest fruit grower may meet with par- 
tial success for a time, but he is sure to 
be found out, sooner or later, and will then 
find it difficult to dispose of his fruit at 
remunerative prices. 

(1.) The fruit grower should be honest 
in measure or weight. Short measure and 
short weight has ever been considered a 
mean kind of dishonesty, destitute of in- 
genuity, and now the law in this State has 
attached a heavy penalty to that species 
of dishonesty. It is highly discreditable 
to the fruit growers of this State that the 
Legislature has deemed it necessary to 
enact a law for punishing this vice. Straw- 
berries are generally sold in our markets 
in what purports to be quart boxes—rarely 
in pints; use boxes that hold a full, plump, 
rounded quart. It is generally understood 
that measures of fruits and vegetables are 
to be heaped. 

(2.) The fruit grower should show on 
the surface of his packages a fair sample 
of the fruit all through, below the surface, 
not put large, handsome, perfect specimens 
on top, with small, knotty, imperfect fruit 
underneath. I think it the best policy to 
put inferior fruit in separate packages and 
sell it for what it will bring, but, if you do 
put all together let the different grades be 
fairly represented on the surface. Last 
year, from various causes, imperfect pol- 
lination, frost and drouth, there was an 
unusual proportion of imperfect berries, 
small berries, berries not filled out to the 
apex and otherwise defective, yet in many 
cases, growers or dealers were enabled to 
find enough fair specimens to top off and 
pass them for fine fruit. Grocers are much 
inclined to this species of deception, espe- 
cially in the larger fruits. They frequently 
purchase in barrels, and sell in peach bask- 
ets, re-assorting. Selecting the largest and 
fairest to top off with, putting the small, 
gnarly, scabby ones out of sight. Many 
families prefer to do without fruit rather 
than to pay a high price for anything so 
unsatisfactory. 

(3.) I am aware that there is a very pow- 
erful temptation to this species of dis- 
honesty besetting both producer and re- 
tailer.. To throw out all small and defec- 
tive ones, in some seasons, would greatly 
reduce the yield of the crop and probably 
the receipts for a season, but one who has 
embarked in horticultural pursuits for a 
life vocation will find a reputation for hon- 
est dealing.of more value to him in the 
long run than what he would receive for 
defective fruits. I remember driving into 
New York City, about 38 years ago, with 
a few baskets of very fine Isabella \grapes. 
They sold very readily to the first grocer 
I called upon in the upper part of the city. 
But I noticed that he emptied them into 
some crates, marked “S. Underhill, Croton 
Point,’ remarking that they were good 
enough to sell under his name and no 
black grape would sell in New York. with- 
out his name to guarantee their quality. 
Mr. Underhill had found honesty the best 
policy, for his reputation made a ready 
sale for his grapes. But.there is a much 
higher, more laudable motive for honest 
dealing in marketing fruits, or other goods, 
than policy, than the prospect of financial 
gain. Whoever conceals inferior, unmar- 
ketable fruits in the interior of packages 
must lose self-respect, the greatest loss man 
ean suffer in this world. A man can en- 
dure hard labor, poverty, illness, misrep- 
resentation, calumny, the loss of the re- 
spect of others, but when self-respect is 
gone life can be of little value to him. He 
is condemned to live forever in closest in- 
timacy with one he despises, unless he 
meet with change of heart, change of pur- 
pose, followed by conduct that shall re- 
store his self-respect. 1 

There is a difference among strawberry 
growers in regard to the expediency of 
assorting strawberries. I have tried the 
experiment of having the pickers assort 
them as they pick them, reserving one, or 
more, boxes on the picking stool for the 
cullens. Where the pickers are sufficiently 
intelligent and reliable it works very well 
and saves handling the berries over the 
second time. But it is difficult getting pick- 
ers who will do the work well, In the 
height of the season, when strawberries 
rule very low, the margin between the cost 
of picking and marketing and the market 
price of berries is so small as hardly to 
admit of employing hands to assort them 
unless they will sell for enough more to 
pay for the extra labor. At any rate there 
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is one safe rule; let the berries on top show 
how they run through the package. 


EXPERISNCES IN MARKDNTING. 

When the grower has but a small planta- 
tion perhaps it will pay better to retail the 
berries direct to families. If you choose 
a route and treat your customers well you 
can generally dispose of a small load quite 
readily and at prices higher than dealers 
would pay. The first year that I sold 
berries in Rochester I tried that way and 
sold them at rates between what grocers 
were paying and selling for. Thereafter, 
I found @ grocer who would agree to take 
all that I raised and that greatly reduced 
the time required for marketing. But it 
too often happens that a grocer will agree, 
at the commencement of the season, when 
berries are scarce, to take your entire crop 
and then, when berries become plentiful 
back out and leave you to seek other cus- 
tomers under a disadvantage, Such was 
my experience the first year that I sold 
strawberries in Rochester. I went to a 
grocer who was doing a good business, 
with a good class of customers. He was 
anxious to get the first berries in market. 
I informed him that I was expecting to 
bring in berries the next day. “Bring them 
to me,” he said, “and I will pay you a 
good price and take your berries right 
along through the season.” He took my 
first berries and paid me 85 cents a quart 
for them, I think, and continued to take 
them for a few days until they became 
plentiful and greatly reduced in price and 
when I rode in one morning upon a load 
he said he was supplied and could not use 
my berries. I reminded him of his prom- 
ise, but he claimed that it was not positive 
and I left him and took to retailing them, 
as most of the leading grocers had con- 
tracted for the season and were abiding by 
their contracts. 

In after years I arranged with my grocer 
to deliver my berries in the afternoon, just 
in time for tea. As my small farm was in 
the northern part of the city I could keep 
the pickers working until about 4 o’clock 
and deliver my load to my grocer in about 
twenty minutes, all fresh. He would have 
orders for the berries and deliver them at 
once. For several years I followed this 
practice and found the labor of marketing 
greatly diminished. 


SHIPPING BERRIES. 


Where fruit growing is on a large scale’ 
and the home market limited, it becomes 
necessary to ship to the large cities and 
the study of marketing becomes more im- 
portant. A reliable commission broker 
must be sought and trains that will deliver 
the berries at the right time for the early 
morning trade selected. Then greater 
care in picking and packing should be ex- 
ercised. Pickers should be instructed not 
to press the berries between thumb and 
fingers, but to cut off the stem with the 
thumb nail. It is very difficult to get 
crates and boxes returned and it is well 
to make cheap, give-away, crates and 
boxes, and yet not so cheap as to endanger 
safe carriage or to repel instead of at- 
tracting customers. Then the grower 
should make free use of mails and tele- 
graphs to keep posted on prices and the 
relation of supply to demand in the dif- 
ferent markets so as to be enabled to 
decide, intelligently, where to ship, what 
market to select. It frequently happens 
that while one city is glutted with fruit 
and the market flat, another is not fully 
supplied and the market good. In fact, 
with the large grower the commercial end 
becomes more important, even than the 
productive end and some very good culti- 
vators make a failure because of the want 
of business qualities. 


THE RASPBERRY CROP. 


Before the end of June the raspberry 
crop will begin-to ripen. This crop fre- 
quently suffers from summer drouths. Can- 
not the grower do something to mitigate 
the effects of drouth by continuing culti- 
vation up to the time of ripening and per- 
haps later? The larger fruits have been 
greatly benefited by such a practice and I 
know no reason why raspberries, blackber- 
ries, currants and grapes may not be. 
Strawberries are different and late cultiva- 
tion might cause them to be covered with 
dirt, especially if showers should occur. To 
cultivate raspberries when the branches 
are long and weighted down with fruit 
would require the exercise of more care 
than earlier in the season but I believe 
it can be done with good results. Perhaps 
a branch might occasionally be broken 
down and the operator obliged to wear 
buckskin gloves to protect his hands, but 
if a considerable per cent. could be added 
to the yield and larger berries produced it 
would pay in the end. 





Uncle Bob: “Well, Johnny, are you at 
the head of your class?” Johnny: ‘No, 
but I can lick the fellow that is!’’—Hart- 
ford Courant. 

Judge .(to prisoner): “You say you took 
the ham because you are out of work and 
your family is starving, and yet I under- 
stand that you have four dogs about the 
house?” Prisoner: “Yes, your honor; but 
I wouldn’t ask my family to eat dogs, your 
honor.”’—Tit-Bits. 





Home Treatment for Cancer. 


Dr. D. M. Bye’s Balmy Oils, for cancer, 
are a positive and painless cure. Most cases 
are treated at home, without the service 
of a physician. Send for book telling what 
wonderful things are being done by simply 
anointing with oils. The combination is a 
secret; gives instant relief from pain, de- 
stroys the cancer microbes, and restores 
the patient to health. Thousands of can- 
cers, tumors, catarrh, ulcers, piles and ma- 
lignant diseases cured in the last six years. 
If not afflicted, cut-this out and send it to 
some suffering one. Address Dr. D. M. 
Bye, Box 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Good-bye to Bugs and Insects 
A WONDERFUL SPRAYING OUTFIT 


Agents Coining Money. 


Albany, May 15th.—A_ wonder spraying out- 
fit that deals out death and destruction to 
all insects and parasites that destroy potato 
vines, fruit trees, rose bushes and plants of 
all kinds, has been invented by an Albany 
man and it bids fair to revolutionize all or- 
dinary methods of ridding the farmer and 
gardener of such pests as potato bugs, scab 
seale, tobacco worms, etc. It may be use 
for destroying lice on hen roosts, or flies on 
cattle. It is simple in operation and remark- 
ably cheap in price. In fact, it is a neces- 
sity,and is within the reach of everybody 
who keeps poultry or cattle, grows veget- 
ables, fruit or flowering plants for pleasure 
or profit. ‘Thousands have been sold and 
agents are now being appointed in all counties 
in the United States. J. D. Connolly, North- 
boro, Mass., writes: “I sold two dozen 
pumps in one afternoon; your sprayer takes 
great around in these parts.”” Agents and 
salesmen who are selling this wonder of mod- 
ern times, are making money hand over fist. 
Some are making as high as $10 a day and 
will continue to do so right through the sum- 
mer. A $2 outfit will be sent to agents on 
receipt of $1. Any man or boy who wants 
to start in business for himself, should write 
at once to C. B. Morrison, Sec., Box 142, for 
terms and full information. 





Guinea Fowl Eggs for Sale, 


Guinea fowl eggs for sale at 75 cents 
per 15 eggs; you to pay express charge. 
These are large, beautiful birds. They 
are an attractive feature to any country 
home. Send us your order for guinea fowl 


eggs. : . 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
; ; Rochester, N. Y. 








** Dwanpa, Dess og 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by N. A. 
Trussell, Wilmot, N. H. 


“O Dwanpa dess, twick as a wink, 

Fot I has found! Oo twy_to fink! 

’'Tig in wese pay-ousa. Vill’s an’ mine, 
*At’s hided by ve big dwape vine. 


“Oo’s vise an’ dood, my Dwanpa, dear, 
But oo tant never dess, I fear, 

So I muss tell oo, twick’s I tan, 

I p’ay’d ‘Do visit Aunty Nan,’ , 

An’ vat a bawel, ‘tannin’ vare, 

Vas Auntie Nannie’s wockin’ chair; 
An’ vat ve box an’ baxit are 

She’s ginner-bwed an’ tookey jar. 


“I fot I’d lite to tase ov one 

Nice tookey. After it I wun 

Wen, fwam ve baxit, twick as stat, 
Tame, 'Ff, ff, ff-kun!’ dess ike ’at. 


“Hwee ‘ittle tittens, soff as down, 
Vas skarted tause I tumed awoun, 
An’ spitted, spitefu’ as toud be.— 
Oo never toud dess’d ’at, oo see, 
So I has tell’d oo, Dwanpa dear; 
Duz oo. know anyfing so tweer?”’ 


y 





Pear Blight and Peach Grub. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Will you please answer the following 
questions through your valuable paper and 
greatly oblige a constant reader: 

1. I have 150 pear trees which are about 
nine years old and bearing. Last year 
they blighted badly, except the Seckel and 
Duchess. I cut all the blight out this 
epring and they bloomed full and looked 
promising. They have shed their bloom 
and almost every bunch of fruit is dead or 
dying. They wilt and turn black and 
shrivel just like they had been burned and 
I believe some of the trees will die. I have 
always cultivated them. Will you kindly 
give me cause and remedy. I have never 
sprayed them. 

2. I set 200 peaches this spring and am 
having the dirt pulled away from them and 
painting them with whitewash, with sul- 
phur and a small per cent. of coal ‘oil 
added. My object is to keep the borers out. 
Will it keep them out? Will it injure the 
trees? I replace the dirt after painting. 
Thanking you in advance for your answers 
I remain—Yours truly, Will Monday. 

Reply: I should judge that your pear 
trees are affected with the blight. 

No. 2. I have not expérimented with the 
remedy you speak of for white grub, but 
see no reason why it should injure the 
trees. The old practice of digging out 
borers is the one practiced by most people. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Will you please answer the following 
questions and return to Mrs. Villa Bridges, 
Wilton, Maine. 

In your catalogue, page 36, is advertise- 
ment of sage. What kind of soil is best? 

How much ground for 100 plants? 

What is the average time it will take 
to pick the 100 platits the first time? 

How. many times and when can we pick 
the leaves in any one season? ; 

What is the best method of drying? 

Will you give me the address of one or 
more different places where I can sell the 
sage, and how must it be packed? 

Reply: Sage will grow on any good 
garden soil, but will succeed best on friable 
clayey or sandy loam. I would set the 
plants in a row through the garden about 
one foot apart; therefore 100 plants would 
require a row about 100 feet long, or two 
rows 50 feet long. Sage plants grow rap- 
idly, and would furnish a large amount of 
sage the first year. 

It is not necessary to pick leaf by leaf. 
Take shears and clip off the branches, and 
rub off the leaves when they are dry, thus 
making quick work of it. So much depends 
upon the season, soil and culture, I can- 
not say how many times the plants could 
‘be picked, but should’ think several times. 
The sage can be dried in the sun, or in 
a fruit evaporator, or in the oven, or 
under it. You can generally sell sage when 
dried to druggists, grocers or butchers.— 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





A Vegetarian. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I enjoy your paper, especially the articles 
on vegetarianism. I want to become one, 
but I do not know what to substitute for 
meat. I did not like the raw nuts and 
there is such a little variety in beans and 
eggs. I would be glad if you would pub- 
lish a list of menues for your vegetarian 
readers that I might know what to eat and 
oblige.—Yours very truly, Bessie Lee 
Jones, Chatham, N. Y. : 

Reply: I am not strictly a vegetarian 
but I lean strongly in that direction. It 
is not absolutely necessary to eat any- 
thing calculated particularly to take the 
place of meat, but it may be well to notice 
that eggs, nuts, beans, peas, fruits and 
whole grain, either cracked wheat, oats or 
other foods of that nature, or whole wheat 
flour made into bread will answer a desir- 
able purpose. 

Raw eggs are a delightful nourishing and 
refreshing food, and can be eaten at almost 
any hour of the day with safety. I take 
a raw egg at three or four o’cleck every 
afternoon, and another one about supper 
time and often have no other supper than 
this, except, perhaps, an apple or an 
orange. The eggs can be taken in a little 
lemon juice and water, or with milk, or 
water alone, with lemonade, or anything 
of that character. I have known sick peo- 
ple in the hospital to be fed upon twelve 
or fourteen raw eggs a day, taken at in- 
tervals.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Artichokes in Kentucky. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

In answer to O. H. Rice’s letter in your 
issue of April I would say I will tell him 
how I feed and raise artichokes here. I 
cut them—the whole tubers—to one or two 
eyes, and after thoroughly breaking up and 
harrowing the ground I lay it off into shal- 
low. furrows two and one-half feet apart; 
drop the cut tubers one piece in a place 
two feet apart, then cover them by going 
over all the ground with a light, smoothing 
harrow. I cultivate afterwards twice or 
three times with a one-horse plow the 
sa ne-as for Irish potatoes. This planting, 
etc., is done here in Kentucky in March. 
Always select the dark of the moon. At 
least my old negro foreman will not have 
them planted at any other time, and he is 
always sure of a first-class yield. No fer- 
tilizers are used nor any manure. In Oc- 
tober following I turn all of the hogs, pigs 
and brood sows into the orchard where 
the artichokes are grown and they—the 
hogs—dig and eat all they want and thrive 
wonderfully. It is my rule always to give 
those hogs a moderate feed of old corn 
each morning, while they are running on 
the artichokes, for in some cases the arti- 
chokes, if too freely eaten, will cause too 
great looseness of the bowels. I never 
store the artichokes at all. It is not at all 
necessary here, nor in any other locality in 
the United States, I think. I pen the fat- 
tening hogs in November, feed them on 
corn and Kaffir corn—alternate meals—and 
give them extra a full feed of artichokes 
dug direct from the field at any time 
when ground is not frozen, once a week. 


‘The other hogs, shoats, brood sows, etc., 


are also fed artichokes dug from field. 
After they are taken off the artichokes 
when freezing weather comes in early De- 








a good appearance in the pastures. The 
artichokes keep perfectly in the ground 
where they grew all winter and in April 
throw sap shoots from the old tubers to 
make the next crop. I never reseed for the 
young ones come up from the rows which 
were dug over just as well as from the 
rows left intact. When I wish to change 
the artichoke field to another part of the 
orchard I prepare the ground, dig up the 
requisite quantity of tubers from the other 
“patch” and plant in the dark of the 
moon in March, if weather suits me. If 
it does not I plant in the dark of the moon 
in April. Before the blooms form at all 
in the old plantation I mow the plants 
down entirely, break up and harrow and 
seed to black peas. Cutting the tops then 
destroys any chance of new tubers form- 
ing and as the old tubers have rotted they 
are practically eradicated. The hogs run 


“on the artichokes and peas, thrive and fat- 


ten and I never have a sick hog. The 
true index to a hog’s physical condition is 
the tail. When the tail is curled the hog 
is well and happy. Artichokes, black peas 
and Kaffir corn keep hogs in first-class 
shape. Artichokes are also fine for chick- 
ens in winter and early spring.—Old Hen- 
nessey. 





What Fruits tor the South. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Through the’ kindness of a kinsman I 
am a reader of your excellent paper, but I 
see very little about fruit in this or other 
Southern States. I am interested in cher- 
ries, plums and apples. Small fruits, rasp- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, apples and 
peaches grow well here, as also do grapes, 
but the fruit mentioned above is rarely 
found in this State. Can you tell me the 
names of the best cherries, plums, rasp- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, yes, and a 
quince that would do well here especially 
on the mountains (good soil, of a sandy 
nature, grows good corn and strong, hardy 
peach trees). Also a good late apple that 
would keep well. I have a farm that I 
desire to plant some of each and try to 
raise them but thought it best to first ask 
your advice, as I am not a farmer in the 
strict sense of the word; am a minister and 
editor, but look forward to the day in the 
near future that I will be on the farm. 
-—O. BH. Comstock, Sr., Alabama. 

Reply: It is not possible for’ any person 
living in Western New York to recommend 
a lon, list of varieties thet are sure to suc- 
ceed in Alabama. There are many North- 
ern fruits that do not succeed generally 
throughout the South on account of the 
excessive heat there, which burns the fo- 
liage. Among such fruits are raspberries, 
currants, but possibly in Alabama these 
fruits and others named can de grown. I 
hardly dare recommend a successful list 
of varieties for Alabama. If you cannot 
get definite information I would advise you 
to plant a few specimens of different va- 
rieties and test your  locality.—HEditor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





By Request of a Constant Reader. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
KENTUCKIENNE. 


I admire the spirit of one who signs 
herself a “Constant Reader’ to the ex- 
cellent paper, Green’s Fruit Grower, for 
where a young wife wishes to be a real 
help-mate to her husband, and considers 
his earnings, wishing to lay up a little 
for a rainy day and learn how to utilize 
ways and means, she will make him happy 
and his heart can safely trust in her. Yes, 
I have given recipes heretofore for cleaning 
straw hats and as you wish to clean your 
sailor:the proper method is this: First 
brush all dust out and rip the band off 
and fill a pail half full of warm rain water 
and put in a dessertspoonful of pearline. 
Immerse the straw hat in it, and move up 
and down until every fiber is wet. Then 
lift it out of the water, lay it on a board 
or table, and brush thoroughly with a stiff 


brush. After all the dirt is removed rinse | 
Allow it to drip | 


it in clear, warm water. 
for a few minutes and then iron it, placing 
a thin cloth between it and the iron. Press 
the crown over a bowl (or something the 
shape of a crown) and when this is done 
press the brim, using the bare iron upon 
the wrong side to make it stiff. This makes 
them look like new, and will repay you 
ten-fold and save you the price of a new 
hat. 

You can clean the ribbons to trim your 
dress hat in gasoline, and remove all soil 
and dry them in the open air, but can’t iron 
them as they would show gloss. You can 
put your ribbons in a glass jar and fill it 
half full of gasoline and place your ribbons 
in it and shake up well and leave over 
night. Next morning take out and shake 
well—and dry in the open air. The dirt 
will all be in the bottom of the glass jar 
and you will be surprised to see how much 
dirt there is, too. Hoping these little re- 
cipes may be of benefit I am happy to be 
able to help you as I always find each re- 
turned unto me two-fold. 

Wrinkles, ete. Regular 50c Book, 


B EAUT mailed for 10¢ in stamps, to in- 


troduce. Address Alpha Pub. Co, 152N. Trumbull Av. Chicago, 





HOW TO OBTAIN IT. New!llustrated 
book with recipes for removing 
Pimples, Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 


Editor Green’s* Fruit Grower: 


There is.a covetousness that 
that is good; one that is to be sett 
vile, one that is to be sought as yin 
You own a horse, I allow the fac;'%% 
me with discontent, jealousy, envy. he 
evil, You possess all things nea} thee 
life cf luxurious ease, I often lack. ty 
that are classed among the necessitic, ;\Y 
Shall 1 covet your more fortunate ¢.)"! 
thus ruining my own peace of mine 
that of my associates? Of such menta 
dition theft is born, perchance murder 
Any of life’s blessings we may desj;. 
use any legitimate means to secura. but 
not seek them, or even wish to obtaj’ 
by loss to others. mt 
“Covet. earnestly, the best gifts,” i 
Virtue, Goodness, Usefulness, etc. i 
these, Wealth, Power, Fame will con," 
if it is best so to be. If not we hay. 
= our own in the eh of all sense. , 
ngs are yours and ye are Chie: 
Christ 1s God’s.’’ hrist’, 





Farm Wagon only $21.95. 
In order to introduce their Low Meta) 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufac, 
Company, Quincy, Iil., have placed y 
market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that ; 
2 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inchs 
with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95," 








This wagon is made of the best ma 
jie heels 

set Of new wheels and fully guara 
one year. Catalogue giving a ful] Fe 
will be mailed upon application by the} 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices 
any size and width of tireto fit any axle, 


terial 
really costs but a trifle meee th 





A Card to Patrons, 





The spring sales of nursery stock § 
1900 have been something remarkable, 
demand for trees, plants and vines ip ey 
part of the country seems to be far | 
excess of that in previous years, Wy 
we had a large stock of Loudon red rag 
berries and Red Cross currants, we y, 
unable to supply all orders for these te 
items. We were also a little short 
Bismarck and Banana apple trees, ¢pj 
few other items. 

Notice that Bismarck apple is a 4) 
grower, something of a dwarf, thus no, 
must expect a very large Bismarck ay) 
tree. Another reason for Bismarck a) 
trees being undersized is that they y 
in such great demand no nurseryma; 
able to keep them long enough for th 
to grow very large. So much his 
said and written in regard to this varia 
of apple everybody seems to want to pl 
it. No item has been in so short sup) 
as the York State prune, or Fellember, 

The fact is that any nurseryman is Jiai 
to be sold out of important specialties j 
ing the last weeks of the packing seas 
The nursery business is different fr 
other kinds of business in many respe 
In manufacturing, if the supply of x 
cles runs low, the factory can run nigh 
or longer hours, and thus make up the 
ficiency, but no nurseryman can grow 
variety of apple, in a week, or a mount 
it takes three or four years to produce 
good tree. Thus when the suppiy is ¢ 
hausted, the nurseryman has no redress, 

There has been a strike among freig 
handlers at the Buffalo freight sani 
which will account for some delays in g 
ting boxes of trees through. But all w 
arranged by May 3, 1900, so all will arri 
safely. 

GREEN’S NURSERY (C0, 
Rochester, N. f, 
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ality of Ribbons in th 
variety of fashionables 
presented; also differe 
met strings, neckwear 
s, scarfs, etc., etc. No 
ns as these at any sto 
ice, so that the bargai 
vantage of by our custc 
Our stock of Silk Ribb« 
-cent packages, consis 
oire, Picot Edge, Satin 
an, and various other st 
ns suited to the wants « 
We put up carefully as 
sorted colors. No rer 
d all first-class, useful ; 
We will send 1 packag: 
2-cent stamps. Care 
m receipt of price. 
«» Box 3045, Nev 
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The very stylish d 
advertisement re 











AND GET YOUI 
$50, as we are goin 
you might as well I 


The Metropolita 
225 William S 


Cosette 


Please Mention (¢ 








If you suffer from any form d 
FREE. Authoun we want to send you fre 
by mail, prepaid, a Bottle of the famous Kola 
Plant Compound. «It is Nature’s Sure Bo: 
tanic Cure for the disease, and we guarantee tit 
it will forever stop all your suffering. Wea 
ser.ding out50,000 Bottles free by mail to Sufferers, 
to prove the wonderful power of this New Dit 
covery, and we will be pleased te send one toyou 
Send@your name and address on postal card 

Address, The KOLA IMPORTING C¢.,, 

New York 











Mo. 1164 Broadway. 
Pieuse mention Greén’s Fruii urewei. 


1200 Dollars Given Aw) 


C CAN YOU arrange the 18 let 
ters at the left into tnree name 
fencting THREE WELI- 
KNOWN ADMIRALS of the 
«S. NAVY during the SPA: 
SH WAR? If you can make 
out these names you may shareill 
HE DISTRIBUTION OF 
1200 DOLLARS WHICH 
RE GIVING AWA! 
for doing a little work for us. This 
you can doin less than one hour! 
yourtime. This and other liberal 
yer we mak to inérodn ee one ~ 
very best B: ston ry Magazines into every 
housein the United States and Canada. WED0 
N WANT ONE CENT OF YOUR 
NEY. When you have made out your answét, 
write it plainly on a postal card and send ittous 
and _ you will hear from us promptly BY RE 
TURN MAIL. It may take considerable stud 
to TH the three correctnames, BUT STICKT! 
IT AND TRY AND GET Y 
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ere answer _ immediately. ess: 7 3 
Y PUBLISHING COMPANY. ® 
and 90 Purchase Street, BOSTON, MA‘. 





Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grove 








SEND NO MONEY 


RADE DROP CABINET by freight, C.0.D. 
SADE PAOE CABINET RURDICE SEWING MAGHLUE, tote Bynes ta crane 
pa ty $60.00, and 


reight depot and if 


as represented, equal to 
VER Haake OF QREATEST BARGAIN YOU 
your freight agent ony Special Offer Price $15.50 
endfreight charges. Machine weighs 120 
average 75 cents for each 500 miles. QIVE | THREE 
your owmz home, and we will return your 815.50 an 
Batisfied. We sell different makes and grades of Se’ 
$10.00, $11.00, $12.00 and up, all full 
Machine Catalogue, but $15.50 for this 
the greatest value ever offered b: 


BE 





MO 
dey 


tisements, offering unknown machines under various names, with various ia- 
ho arereliable and who are not. 


ducements. Write some friend in Chicago and learn who a 
has every MODERN 
POINT 


THE BURDICK firs: 


2 are pow 


WITH your ORDER, cut this 
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we will send you QUR HIGH 


machines others sell Waray: 
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SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK DROP DESK CABINET ana 


lustration shows @ 





m@ closed (head 


ied, or desk, the other open with 

sewing, 4 fancy drawers, latest 1899 skeleton frame, carved, pane 
Lossed and decorated ¢abinet finish, finest nickel drawer pulls, rest 

asters, adjustable —— — Smyth iron stand. 
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jlustable bearings, patent tension liberator,impro’’ dle bah 
ressure foot, improved shuttle carrier, patent n° sy 


8S gua 


a4 own : 
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kind of wor! 
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IT COSTS YOU NOTHING those your storekeeper celle at 40.00 


CUARAN the lightest runnin st durable and 7 
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full length table and head in [ 1 
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k. A 20-Years’ Binding Guaranteeis sent with every ™ - 
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and then ff convinced that’ you are saving 625.00;to 840.00, our freight agent the 
RETURN YOUR $15.60 if at any time within three months you sa Peoaare not satisfied. GBDER 


DON’T DELAY. (Sears, 
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quality of Ribbons in the market, of different Jidens, is 
a variety of fashionable shades; in fact, nearly all colors are 
gepresented; also different kinds of Ribbons adapted for 
bonnet strings, neckwear, trimming for hats and dresses, 
bows, scarfs, etc., etc. Nolady can purchase such fine Rib- 
bons as these at any store in the land for many times our 
(price, so that the bargains offered by us should be taken 
advantage of by our customers, 

Our stock of Silk Ribbons, from which we put up these 

s-cent packages, consists of Crown Edge, Gros Grain, 
Rioire, Picot Edge, Satin Edge, Silk Brocade, Striped Otto- 
man, and various other styles of Plain and Fancy Silk Rib- 
dons suited to the wants of our lady friends, 

We put up carefully assorted packages of these Ribbons, 
assorted colors. No remnants Jess than one yard; long, 
and all first-class, useful goods. ~ : ° 

\ We will send 1 package for 35 cents, silver, or 36 cents 
in 2-cent stamps. Carefully packed in boxes, postpaid 
ppon receipt of price. Address PARTS RIBBON 
CO., Box 3045, New York City, N. Y. ‘se! 
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scr) IN GOLD FREE.: 


The very stylish dandy that appears in this 
advertisement represents a flower that 
grows wild in our 

on and fields. 

Ve are going to 

gre away $50 IN 

;OLD to those 

who are able to 

send us the cor- 

rect name of this 

fiower. WE DO 

NOT WANT A 

CENT OF YOUR 

MONEY, and 

there is only one 

condition at- 

tached to. this 

offer, which will 

not take one hour 

of your time. 

When you have 

made out your 

answer send it to 

us on a_ postal 

card, AND YOU 

WILL HEAR 

FROM US BY 

RETURN MAIL. 

It may take you 

an entire evening 

to solve this ques- 

tion, but STICK 

TO IT ANDTRY 

AND GET YOUR SHARE OF THE 
&50, as we are going to give it away, and 
you might as well have your share as not. 


e The Metropolitan and Rural Home, 


¢ 225 William St., New York City. 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Sure Cure at home at 
@small cost. No opera- 
tion, pain, danger or 
detention from work. No return of Rupture or fur- 
ther use for Trusses. A complete, radical cure to all (old 


and young); easy to use; thousands cured; book free 
(sealed). DR.W.S.RICE, Box 352,Adams,N.Y,. 
for locating Gold, Silver 


60 o Mi ETE R and other minerals ina 


pocket case; also rods and Spanish needles, 


Catalogue, 2c. stamp. B. G. Stauffer, 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Dept. G. F. G., HARRISBURG, Pa. 


Cultivation in Growing Small 
Fruits, “ 


Strawberries require large quantities of 
water and this is usually more cheaply ob- 
tained by thorough cultivation than by irri- 
gation. In the experiments in soil culture 
conducted at Ohio experiment station 1897, 
it was found that the cultivated plat con- 
tained nearly 500 barrels of water per 
acre more than the-hoed plat. This influ- 
enced the growth of the crops, increasing 
the yield from 10 to 68 per cent. In culti- 
vation it is better to use a plank clod 
crusher part of the time than to cultivate 
with toothed or shovel implements all of 
the time. Blackberries and raspberries 
were much benefited by continuous cultiva- 
tion during the time of fruiting, and to 
accomplish this to best advantage, they 
should be tied up to wires. No. 12 wire 
will answer nicely, but larger can be used. 





Planting and Cultivating 
Strawberries, 


Do not plant in a small garden if you 
can help it, but choose some place where 
you can use a plow and team. A few long 
rows are better than many short ones. 
Never plant in the fall unless you have 
time and money to throw away. Plant on 
ground free of weed seed or you will rue 
it. Plant as soon as the ground is in good 
working condition, but not before. Have 
the clods well pulverized, then mark the 
ground off with furrows three or four 
inches deep and forty inches apart. Have 
your plants ready before the furrow is 
opened. Take up a smali bunch of plants, 
dip the roots in water, then sprinkle fresh 
dirt on them till it adheres to every rootlet, 
then get them set quickly before the dirt 
dries on them and you will not lose a 
plant. Plant them eighteen inches apart, 
spreading the roots out well and pressing 
the dirt down firmly on the roots. Plant 
them on the level. If they are above it 
they will dry out and die. If below, in 
cultivation the clods will roll down on 
them and cause much unnecessary labor. 

The same day you plant them, cultivate 
them. Keep the surface loose at all times 
until frost in the fall. Never plow with 
big shovels. Never throw the dirt up to 
them so as to make a ridge. At all times, 
plow as close to the plants as you can, 
dragging the runners with the plow or 
cultivator into a close row. If weeds 
appear in the rows, pull them out. Do not 
cut off the runners. If you will let no fruit 
grow-on them the first year you will have 
a bigger crop the next. It pays to pinch 
off the fruit stems. Do not neglect this 
crop and you will have a thing of beauty 
and pleasure in the end.—W. L. Anderson, 
in American Agriculturist. 





The Strawberry. 


The strawberry patch should have good 
drainage. If not underdrained the rows 
should run up and down the hill. If there 
is but little fall the cultivation should be 
such that at the end of the season the 
plants are on a low at ridge with a nar- 
row furrow between the rows. The soil 
can not be too rich in potash and phos- 
phoric acid, but can be too rich in nitro- 
gen which will cause a strong growth of 
vines at the expense of fruit buds. Sup- 
ply the nitrogen either in the winter in the 
form of dried blood or nitrate of soda. 

Plant only on land that is wholly free 
from white grubs. Thoroughly pulverize 
the soil to a depth of at least three inches 
before plowing, then work it till it is firm 
in the bottom and fine as dust throughout 
the upper three inches, which should be 
loose and mellow. Do this work of prepa- 
ration as early as the soil is dry enough 
and stir it after every rain till growth 
ceases in the fall. 

If you grow your own plants dig them 
early and set them in a bed of fine. soil, as 
close as you can set them in a single row 
and in rows about a foot apart. If you 
buy your plants get them as early as pos- 
sible and bed them as soon as they come. 
Buy plants only of a man who has made a 
specialty of growing strawberry plants. 
When plants have made two leaves they 
are ready to set in the field, and will have 
a mass of new white roots. 

If the patch has been kept stirred there 
will be no need to wait for a rain when 
you get ready to plant. Mark out the rows 
with a corn marker and if the piece is 
about square plant in checks. Take up the 
plants into half-bushel baskets, pack them 
tight and then dip the baskets into water. 
Use no trowel or other tool for setting; if 
the soil is not loose and mellow enough to 





set with the hands alone, make it so before 
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Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel 
and malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, 
ed combination grate, extra heavy fire inings, dust- 


proof oven, quick baker, easy to. manag 


e, economical 


with fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 
Sold everywhere ata uniform price, with heavy steel 
and copper ware, delivered and put up from 


wagons only. 
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For Illustrated Catalogue of Home Comfort-Hotel.Ranges and heavy-kitchen goods, address 


'WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


Eastern’ Offices 92-FRONT ST., BINGHAMTON, N. Y¥. 


Founded. 1864. 


Pactories, Salesroomsand Offices: « « 
Western Salesroomsand Offices: « 


Paid-Up Capital, One Million Dollars. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 


DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Our C. A, Green is using one of these ranges. - He finds it one of the best and most durable of al] kitchen staves 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Chicago, Ili 
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you go any farther. Drop the plants at 
the cross mark or about three feet apart 
in the row if to be worked one way only, 
providing the plants are good ones and it 
is not later than June Ist. 

Take the plant up in one hand while the 
other is preparing a place for it, see that 
the roots go into moist soil and pack the 
soil firmly about them. Draw some loose 
soil around the plants before leaving it. 
Keep the runners off till you get the weeds 
thoroughly conquered, then train them in 
wide or narrow matted row as suits you, 
always keeping a narrow space cultivated 
between rows. Clean white straw is, I 
think, more generally used than any other’ 
material for mulching.—Ohio Farmer. 





German Way ot Manuring Trees. 

The Gardener’s Chronicle says that in 
Germany every other winter a few holes 
are dug in the ground about four or five 
feet from the trunk of the. tree and about 
one foot deep, or closer and shallower in 
the case of small trees, and filled with 
liquid manure about four times during the 
winter months. The trees are said to 
produce excellent fruit in abundance with- 
out any cultivation. 





The Advantage of Dwarf Trees. 


Dwarf fruit trees are stated to have cer- 
tain advantages over high trees: (1) A 
large number can be grown in very limited 
space; (2) the cultivation of vegetables and 
flowers near them can be accomplished 
without fear of shade; (8) they produce 
beautiful and excellent fruits; (4) they are 
an ornament to the vegetable garden; (5) 
they have the advantage of resisting the 
winds of autumn which cause the fruit of 
high trees to fall before maturity. 





Queer Time for an Introduction. 


“During a recent sharp skirmish,” says 
The Sphere, “an HEnglish officer in South 
Africa noticed that one of his guns was in 
danger. Calling an officer to his side he 
requested him to go and help Captain A 
to try and bring itin. ‘Pardon,’ he added, 
as the officer turned to obey, ‘perhaps Mr. 
B, you do not know A.’ Mr. B. had not 
the pleasure. ‘I’ll introduce you, then— 
charming fellow A,’ said his lordship, and, 
regardless of bursting shells and puffs of 
dirt which marked the pitch of bullets all 
around them, he cantered along the hillside 
with Mr. B. ‘Captain A, let me introduce 
Mr. B—Mr. B, Captain A. B will lend 
you a hand to bring in that gun; hope 
neither of you will be knocked over doing 
it.’ ’—Tribune. 





Principles for the Peach Grower 


1. Select high, dry, sandy, or sandy 
loam soil. The peach will endure more 
drouth than any other fruit tree. 

2. Careful selection of those varieties 
most hardy in fruit buds. 

8. Vigorous, healthy stocks. 

4. Budded from healthy, bearing trees. 


5 Thorough cultivation from early in’ 


the spring until the first of August. 

6. Liberal manuring broadcast, manure 
rich in potash, wood ashes, such as often 
ean be obtained at mills. 

7. Low heads, pruned every year. Out 
off one-third of each year’s growth. 

8. Wash every year with a wash made 
of lime, soft soap, with a little crude car- 
bolic acid added to protect from borers. 

9. Look carefully over the trees once or 
twice a month; if any disease makes its 
appearance and the tree cannot be restored 
to health, pull it up and burn. 

10. If weeds grow after “it-is too late ‘ta’ 
plow under, mow down and leave for a 
mulch, 

11. Protect against rabbits with suitable 
wash, paper, or split corn stalks. The 
above holds good for plums budded on 
peach stock, with the exception of trim- 
ming. Cherry trees require less cultivation 
and trimming than other trees.—Valley 
Democrat. 
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Mulching Orchards, 


It is a common thing for the farmer with 
a surplus of straw to be at a loss what 
to do with it, and for him to conclude that 
the orchard is the best place to haul and 
spread it. He argues that it will act asa 
mulch and conserve moisture for his trees, 
and ultimately be converted into humus 
which will improve the land. 

In this he makes three mistakes: First, 
straw, which is given the theoretical value 
of $3 a ton when used as fertilizer, is 
worth little when spread, out thinly and 
allowed to decay slowly as in the orchard. 
It loses its nitrogen. Second, it furnishes 
excellent hiding places for mice, rats and 
other pests, which may cause great dam- 
age by gnawing the trees. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in young orchards. 
Third, and most important, it does act as 
a mulch but in such a way that the surface 
layer of the soil is kept moist at just the 
time of year it should not be, namely, the 
early growing season. This encourages the 
growth of roots close to the surface, a 
place that is dangerous to the life of the 
tree because in a very dry spell there are 
insufficient deep growing roots to supply 
the tree with moisture and the surface has 
no moisture in it. It would be better to 
sell the straw at a loss. This would not 
mean the loss of the orchard as well as the 
straw if used as mentioned above. But 
some extra stock may be utilized to eat up 
or trample down the straw and thus make 
extra manure and litter. This will save 
the straw, the orchard and the manure. 
The only mulch that the orchard should re- 
ceive is one made by the harrow or gang 
plow and cultivator. This will make the 
roots go deep and thus fit them to with- 
stand a dry time.—M. G. Kains. 





Injury From Black Walnut Trees4 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I have heard that the black walnut has 
an injurious effect on fruit trees when 
growing near them. Will you please give 
me the benefit of your experience and 
knowledge as you are a recognized author- 
ity on the subject of fruit culture. Will it 
injure the fruit on trees that it grows near 
and how? 

I have a very fine black walnut near my 
orchard and dislike to cut it if there is no 
necessity for it. Thanking you.in advance. 
—W. 8S. Garden, Va. 

(Reply: I have often seen large black 
walnut trees growing in fields with nur- 
sery stock; that is, young apple, cherry, 
pear and plum trees on all sides around 
them and I have noticed particularly that 
the young trees were not thriving near the 
black walnut trees. Thus I have suspected 
that there was something about the black 
walnut trees which was particularly ob- 
jectionable to fruit trees, but it is a fact 
that no kind of fruit tree, young or old, 
will make a good growth when planted 
near any large forest tree, since the forest. 
tree sends out roots a long distance, taking 
up almost all the moisture and fertility in 
the neighborhood. It is possible that my 
suspicions are not well-founded, and that 
the black walnut is not more injurious 
than other trees—Editor Green’s /Fruit 
Grower.) ; 





Lofty above hot stretches of the gun. 

Above the sea, and beetling cliff, lone sage! 
Thou dwellest in hesternal heritage, 
And wisely countest life enduring gain, 

A sarn thou art to us, a wondrous chain, 
Feet aye far from Harth’s archaic page; 
An only pilgrim from stark glacial age, 
Or heirloom rescued from Atlantis’ reign. 

Noble thy column stands, thy crest unbowed, 
In spaces where the holy organs peal, 
And where eternal harmonies are rife. 

O would that I might rise above. the cloud, 
Like thee! Above the moil, unté the weal, 
And nouly use my puny lease of life. 
—Mary H. Coates, California, in Vick’s 

Magazine. 


The Apple Good Food. 





Dr. Wilson says, in Popular Science, 
that the apple is such common fruit that 
few persons are familiar with its remark- 
able afficacious medicinal properties. 
Hverybody ought to know that the very 
best thing they can do is to eat an apple 
just before going to bed. The apple is 
excellent brain food, because it has more 
phosphoric acid, in an easily digested 
shape, than any other fruit known. It ex- 
cites the action of the liver, promotes 
sound and healthy sleep, and thoroughly 
disinfects the mouth. It also agglutinates 
the surplus acids of the stomach, helps the 
kidney secretion, and prevents calculus 
growth, while it obviates indigestion. and 
is one of the best preventives of disease 
of the throat, Next to lemon and orange, 
it is also the best antidote for the craving 
of persons addicted to the alcohol and 
opium habit. 





Have Faith in the Orchard. 


The man that waits to see if his orchard 
is going to give him returns before doing 
much for it is making a mistake, the re- 
sults of which may be of long duration. 
Reference is had principally to the neglect 
of the orchard in the way of spraying, 
pruning and cultivating, but principally in 
the way of spraying. This is; work that 
needs to be done year after year on general 
principles, to develop a strong healthy 
foliage that will in turn strengthen the 
tree for future usefulness. Many an orch- 
ard has its leaves partly destroyed each 
year of its growth by blights or by insects, 
but, as it, does not lose all of its foliage, 
and still survives, the owner vainly imag- 
ines that on the year when it comes into 
bearing it may meet enough good fortune 
to give a good crop of fruit. 

He is frequently disappointed for the 
following reasons: During the years of its 
growth it has been retarded by the weak- 
ened leaves not being able to elaborate all 
the food necessary for its use. On the 
year before it should fruit it develops its 
fruit buds, forming their growth by the 
end of July. But those buds are small and 
weak. When they expand the next year 
a good many of them are so weak that the 
fruit drops off and the rest mature only in- 
different fruit, due perhaps also to the fact 
that even in the fruiting year insects and 
blight and scab are permitted unchecked 


’ pange. 


The man that goes into spraying an 
orchard should remember that one year’s 
work cannot undo the work of several, and 
that it will‘not be possible by spraying the 
year the trees come into bearing to undo 
the damage that has been wrought by neg- 
lect during the preceding years. 

The man who wants a good orchard 
must have enough faith in it to treat it 
according to the best methods, spraying it 
every year whether any insect or scab or 
fungus has appeared or not.—Farm, Field 
and Fireside. 





‘Notes From a Peach Orchard. 


os 


In the northern part of Monroe county, 
N. Y., three miles from Morton and one- 
half mile from the shore of Lake Ontario, 
there is a ridge of land about one mile long 
and one-half mile wide on which the culti- 
vation of peaches has been so successful 
that it is known as the “Peach Belt.” The 
soil on this ridge is sandy and naturally 
well drained, the latter a prime necessity 
in the cultivation of peaches, even to the 
sub-soil. Several large orchards are located 
on this ridge, and from the owner of one 
of the finest of them, Mr. James Austin, 
the following notes were obtained. 

The orchard in question was started 
about fourteen years ago by setting out 500 
Early Crawfords. Now there are about 
4,000 trees in the orchard, one-half Harly 
Crawfords and the rest later varieties. The 
first trees were planted 19x16% feet apart, 
but 19x19 or 20x20 is the practice followed 
in the last few years. At first hoed crops 
were planted in the orchard but for the 
last ten years this has not been done; just 
the trees are grown, but cultivation of the 
soil is kept up almost to the time of pick- 
ing. 

Great quantities of fertilizer are used, 
chemicals exclusively. In order to have a 
pure article and to know more nearly what 
he is using, Mr. Austin procures the ma- 
terials in bulk and does his own mixing. 
Muriate of potash, bone dust and acid rock 
(to get phosphoric acid) are the materials 
used, every other year changing from phos- 
phate rock to bone dust. Nitrate of potash 
is also used, but not every year. Cover 
crops have been tried, but are not as sat- 
isfactory as keeping the soil stirred; it is 
a question if they do not take moisture 
which the trees need. 

In trimming, the main idea for a num- 
ber of years was to keep the trees low, 
but they will not be kept back. Now when 


‘the trees get to be ten or twelve years old 


and the tops cannot be reached with a ten- 
foot step ladder, the whole top is cut off, 
the main branches being cut about two 
feet from the trunk and five feet from the 
ground. This makes a new top and the 
trees bear again the second year. Only a 
part of the orchard, of course, is treated 
in this way at one time. Trimming is 
usually begun the first of March. 

A few years ago a warning came from 
the California coast to look out for the 
curl-leaf, and close upon the warning came 
the trouble. The Harly Crawfords are not 
subject to this disease, but later varieties 
are. Spraying should be done twice before 
the foliage starts. The leaves of peach 
trees are more tender than those of the 
apple and will not stand spraying. 


Twice a year the trees are looked over 
for borers and the bark scraped. The prac- 
tice is to keep the earth heaped up around 
the trees. In scraping the bark a peculiar 
sound will sometimes be noted, indicating 
the presence of the borer, although it is 
often found at some distance from this 
point; remove the dirt and dig out the 
borer, replacing the earth again. Digging 
them out is the most effectual remedy; ap- 
plications may kill the borers, but they are 
apt to kill the trees as well. 

Climbing cut worms sometimes cause 
great havoc in young orchards. They work 
entirely in the night and for this reason 
are hard to combat; the best remedy yet 
found is to make a ring in the earth 
close around the young trees and in this 
put a mixture of bran, Paris green and 
molasses. 

If a tree bears premature fruit, it is 
taken out and another tree planted in its 
place. There has been a question as to 
the advisability of doing this, but Mr. 
Austin has never yet seen any bad effects 
in the second planting. As soon as trees 
show signs of decay they are taken out. 


N 





It will be seen that eternal vigilance in 
peach-raising; as in nearly everything now- 
a-days, is the price of a crop. The market 
calls for a round peach and the Harly 
Crawford meets this demand; this variety 
comes, too, when people want peaches to 
eat. Three or four later varieties, includ- 
ing the Elberta, Smock, Stump and Crosby 
help make up the orchard. Early Craw- 
fords come into bearing the fifth year; 
later varieties bear sooner. The Elberta 
is one of the best varieties for shipping on 
account of its tough skin. It comes close 
after the Harly Crawfords. ‘ 

The Crosby is almost too prolific, requir- 
ing thinning, which is a great expense. 

The first shipment of Early Crawfords 
last season was on August 24th, which was 
the earliest ever made. The latest ship- 
ment of peaches was of Smock on October 
10th. In all, about 12,000 baskets were 
shipped from this orchard last year. There 
is a steady demand for the fruit, for every 
basket shows the honesty of the grower. 
The peaches are carefully sorted, without 
handling, and firsts are always first-class; 
no baskets with fine large peaches on top 
and small ones in the middle go from this 
orchard. 

A more beautiful sight than Mr. Austin’s 
orchard. when laden with ripening fruit 
cannot be imagined. The almost uniform 
size of the bearing trees, their healthy 
foliage, and the contrasting beauty of the 
peaches, make a picture which lingers long 
in one’s memory.—Vick’s Magazine. 





Newly Set Trees. 


Many growers set out trees in the spring, 
cultivate them a few times and then be- 
lieve that everything has been done that 
is necessary. How about the strength 
which is being wasted in useless sprouts? 
And is it not wiser to rub off such super- 
fluous growth when just starting than to 
prune off later on? 


Go carefully over the young trees several 
times during the growing season and break 
off every shoot and branch that are out of 
place or which exhibit a tendency to go in 
the wrong direction. Three or four evenly 
distributed main branches are enough, and 
regular “crotches” should be avoided for 
fear of a possible split in ‘the years to 
come when the fruit hangs heavy and the 
winds blow hard. A few hours’ work of 
this kind during the first year’s growth is 
an investment which will pay annual in- 
terest during the life of the tree.—W. E, 
Andrews, in New England Farmer. 





Replacing Peach Trees. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


In going through your young peach orch- 
ard this spring you.may find some of the 
trees dead, and the idea will probably be 
Suggested to you to get other trees and set 
in their places. Now, if you would save 
money, trees and time, don’t do so. 


The enclosed clipping is from the last 
issue of the Fruit Grower and I think it 
conveys a very erroneous idea. At any 
rate I have not found it to be true as yet. 
I have about 1,000 peach trees planted out 
and filled out where any died last year 
and again this year and I fail to see where 
the ones replanted have not done as well 
as the first ones planted, nor can I under- 
stand why they should not. While the 
majority of mine that died, died from be- 
ing girdled by field mice. It may make a 
difference if they had died from disease, as 
it may leave the ground contaminated. But 
even if this was the case I should cer- 
tainly think the original trees would be 
affected as well as the ones replanted and 
all would suffer alike. At present I am 
most heartily ‘in favor of filling up the 
spaces where any die. But as I am per- 
haps a novice I would be pleased to hear 
from those who have had experience, as it 
would prove a benefit to a Jarge number of 
your subscribers as well as myself.— 
Wm. C. 





A Neglected Native Fruit. 


The persimmon is one of our native wild 
fruits which is susceptible of great im- 
provement by proper selection and cross 
fertilization. It is a Southern fruit, hardy 
as far North as New York, but is little 
known outside of its native belt and not 
given much attention there as regards cul- 
tivation. The fruit, which varies much in 
size and form, ripens from August to De- 
cember, and until thoroughly ripe is very 
astringent or puckery, but after ripening 
it is the sweetest of our native fruits, con- 
taining 20 per cent. of sugar as against 12 
for apples, 11 for cherries, 9 for oranges 
and 5% for strawberries. 

It has generally been supposed that frost 
is needed to ripen them, but such is not 
the case for all varieties, for the early 
sorts are ripe and gone long before frost 
appears. The native sorts are from one- 
half to two inches in diameter, contain 
usually from four to eight seeds and vary 
greatly in shape, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The Japanese kinds are larger, 
heavier and contain fewer seeds, but are 
less sweet. The trees, in the open, grow 
not over forty feet high and are self-fertile, 
although a few male trees are found which 
bear no fruit. Varieties do not come true 
from seed and resource must be had to 
grafting or budding which is easily done. 
Owing to a long tap root, the seedling trees 
are not easily transplanted except. when 
under two years’old. They come into bear- 
ing from three to five years from the graft. 

Persimmons do well on almost any soil; 
but best, however, on locations similar to 
that demanded by the peach and plum. 
They draw rather more heavily upon the 
fertility of the soil than most other fruits, 
but send their roots so deeply that they 
thrive on the poorest soils. The fruit has 
been greatly improved in Japan, where it 
ranges in size from eight to twenty ounces 
and holds relatively the same position that 
the apple does in the United States. They 
are little known in the Northern markets, 
but a profitable demand could easily be 
created by shipping only the choicest va- 
rieties. Marion, a-native persimmon, was 
found in Missouri, and Golden Gem, a 
variety of Indiana origin. The Marion 
ripens in October, the Golden Gem in 
August and lasts for six weeks.—Farm 
and Home. ; 





“When it comes to trying on hats,” said 
the head of the millinery department to a 


Philadelphia Record reporter, “there are 


few women who can conceal their vanity. 
Some of them will pretend that it’s a great 
bother, but they are the vainest of the lot 
in reality, and take up the most time. 
Others wiil bring a friend—even two or 
three friends—and then the case is hope- 
less, for they can never agree, and the 
consequence is she goes away without buy- 
ing anything. Still, we must expect that. 
There are lots and lots of women who 
come here just to try on new hats, who 
haven’t the slightest idea of buying. As 
a general thing we can spot them, but at 
the same time we have to show them a 
certain amount of attention. Some are 
notorious and are known in every store in 
the city as ‘triers on.’ They will stand for 
hours in front of a mirror, smirking and 
primping and admiring themselves in dif- 
ferent styles of hats, until it actually 
makes one ashamed of one’s own sex.” 


For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth, 








‘perfect cure. 


Some Insect Experiences. 


In 1899, New York fruit growers had to 
go through the usual routine of, fighting 
such standard pests as the codling-moth, 
the pear psylla, the plum curculio,. canker- 
worms and others. Some orchardists were 
also confronted by unfamiliar or new in- 
sect pests in alarming numbers, said Prof. 
M. V. Slingerland, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., before the Western New 
York Horticultural Society. 


SECOND BROOD OF THE CODLING- 
MOTH. 


Late in the summer many apple-growers 
noticed that large aumbers of the nearly 
full-grown fruits were being ruined for 
market by wormy spots, sometimes as 
large as a penny, on one side and rarely 
extending far into the fruit. Similar dam- 
ages had been noticed in previous years, 
but rarely assuming suck alarming propor- 
tions as in 1899. This was the work of 
the second brood of the caterpillars of that 
arch fiend—the codling-moth: There is 
usually, if not always, a partial second 
brood of this pest in New York each year, 
but certain conditions seemed to favor it 
in 1899, so that this brood was out in 
nearly full force and thus did more dam- 
age than usual. Practically the only way 
to check this second brood of apple-worms 
with a spray is to do such thorough work 
with the poison just after the blossoms 
fall, that but few of the first brood will. 
escape to propagate the second. If this 
second brood of apple-worms is to become 
a permanent factor in apple-raising, our 
fruit-growers may have to resort to the 
old band treatments to supplement the 
spraying, so as to kill more of the first 
brood. 


THE TENT CATERPILLARS. . 


The apple tent caterpillar again spun its 
signboards of shiftlessness in thousands of 
New York’s apple trees in 1899. Appar- 
ently, however, the more intelligent and 
vigorous warfare which has been waged 
against this pest during the past two years 
in many localities, supplemented by the 
work of parasitic and predaceous enemies; 
has at last turned the tide so that these 
tents will be less numerous this coming 
year. 

But, as I predicted in my report last 
year, the forest tentless caterpillar ap- 
peared in greater numbers than ever in 
1899. In_addition to devastating thou- 
sands of acres of forest lands and sugar- 
bushes, hordes of the hairy caterpillars 
swarmed over and defoliated millions of 
maple shade trees in the villages and cities 
throughout the greater part of the State; 
many apple orchards also suffered severely. 
The pest Will serve a very useful purpose 
in affording unlimited opportunities for na- 
ture studies in our schools, and in many 
places the young naturalists will doubtless 
play a very important part in checking the 
pest. In the sugar-bushes and forests, one 
can do but little to prevent its ravages, 
hence nature’s insecticides, like the birds, 
parasites, etc., will have to stem the tide 
and relegate the pest into the obscurity 
from which it emerged two or three years 
ago. And the tide will soon turn for the 
little parasitic enemies are increasing at a 
rapid rate and must soon get the upper 
hand. This forest tentless caterpillar is a 
more serious pest in orchards than the 
apple tent caterpillar, owing to the fact 
that it does not announce its presence by 
a signboard or tent. Ordinarily the usual 
applications of poisonous sprays will con- 
trol these caterpillars in orchards, but 
some orchardists in 1899, found that a 
very satisfactory way to fight the tentless 
species was to jar the caterpillars off i 
“eurculio-catchers;” all the ¢aterpillars 
drop very quickly when the tree is jarred. 
Hveryone interested in this pest should get 
a copy of Mr. Lowe’s interesting Bulletin, 
No. 159, issued by the Geneva Experiment 


Station. . 


NEVER SPRAY A FRUIT TRED IN 
BLOOM. 


It is doubtful if any person qualified to 
speak with authority ever advocated the 
spraying of a fruit tree with a poison 
when the tree was in blossom. On the 
other hand, nearly everyone who has given 
the question any study has emphasized the 
fact that a fruit tree never should be 
sprayed at such a time with a poison. Such 
advice has come from every experiment 
station in the country, from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, and 
in a loud voice from the keepers of honey- 
bees. And yet such is the perversity of 
human nature that some one is sure to do 
what he has been told, over and over 
again, not to do. Our New York bee- 
keepers recently succeeded in getting our 
Legislature to make it a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine, to spray a fruit tree 
when in blossom with a poison. I under- 
stand a strong effort will be made to have 
this law repealed this winter. Why? Sim- 
ply because certain orchardists in Western 
New York sprayed their orchards when 
the trees were in bloom and their fruit is 
said to have been better than a neighbor’s. 
It was thus a simple matter to jump to the 
conclusion that the results were due en- 
tirely to the trees having been sprayed 
when they were in bloom. However, no 
careful experimenter would draw such a 
conclusion from such data. So far as I 
can learn all the trees in the orchard were 
sprayed when in bloom, and no trees were 
treated as checks by being left unsprayed 
or by spraying after blossoming. 

And, furthermore, I learned that in one 
prominent case the law-abiding neighbor 
used white arsenic without thoroughly 
combining it with lime or sal soda, and it 
is thus not improbable that he burned up 
his embryo fruit with free or dissolved 
arsenic. From all the evidence I have 
been able to glean about this matter, there 
is, to my mind, no proof that a better crop 
of fruit has been or can be secured by 
spraying the trees when they are in blos- 
som than could have been or can be ob- 
tained if the spray is withheld until after 
the blossoms have fallen. : 

On the other hand, it is a fact beyond 
dispute, that honey-bees—the great pollen- 
izers and the fruit-grower’s best friends— 
may be killed, and even their progeny also, 
if a poison spray is applied to a fruit- 
blossom. Again, I very much doubt if there 
are any fungous diseases or insect enemies 
which cannot be as successfully and in 
most cases, much more successfully, fought 
by spraying either just before or just after 
the tree is in blossom. Again, I should ex- 
pect some mechanical injury to the tender 
parts of the blossom from a spray, and the 
wetted blossoms certainly would not be 
worked upon as freely by the bees in their 
pollenizing operations. 





For pear psylla, a new remedy is one 
pound whale oil soap to four gallons of 
water. To 100 gallons of this mixture add 
ten gallons crude petroleum. Spray dur- 
ing the winter. This remedy is being used 
successfully by a Western New York pear 
grower.—_M. V.. Slingerland, Tompkins 
Co., N. Y. 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyoue who is afflicted with 
rheumatism in any form, or neuralgia, 
will send their address to him at box 1,501, 
Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a 
He has nothing to sell or 
give; only tells you how he was cured. 
Uundreds have tested it with success. — 





“Both my wife and myself have been 
CASCARETS and are the best 

medicine we have ever had in the house. Last 

pony en a — a vith heme for - 

two x ti some 0} 

and cher relieved the pain in her head almost 

immediately. We both recommend Cascarets. 


AS. STEDEFORD, 
Pitteburg Safe & Deposit Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good, Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, S0e. 


we CURE CONSTIPATION. _..» 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. 317 


Sold and qvaranteed by all drug 
gists to CURE Tobacco Habit. 
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wed on “World’s Best” Spraying Dnutfits, 
ows 2) 
% our patent KER SENE SPH YER 
Makes Emulsion while Pumping. 
, MADE ONLY BY 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
( Twelve varictiesof Sprayers, PUMPS OF ALL 
_ wey & Hubbell, Ohica 
Catalogue and Formulas Mailed FREE, be 
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CURED hile 


9 w 
re You Sleep. 
10,000 cured ig 
RAN-SOLVENT CRAYONS will dislodge, digest 

& -SOL 8 6, di 

and forever remove Stricture in 15 days, reducing 

ENLARCED PROSTATE CLAND, 
strengthens and contracts the Seminal Ducts, fore 
ever stopping Drains and ions. 

Crayons are inserted at night and dissolve in three 
hours, curing while you sleep. No round —— 
guess work or stomach drugging, but a’direct, 
appliction to the entire Urethral Tract. 

he stagnant accumulation in 
VARICOCELE 
is expelled by yeatoring healthy circulation through 
the Prostate Gland. Valuable Illus. Treatise Fro 


St. James Ass'n, 210 Vine St.,Cincinnati,O 
\ 








No monzy la advance asked from readers @ 


ied HAIR SWITCHES, 


Finest Quality of Human Hair about Oxe-third 
ordinary prices. 
202. 20 nches, $0.90 | 802. 24inches, $2.25 
9 oz. 22 mches, 1.25 | 34 oz. 26inch., 3.25 « 
2% oz. U2inch., 1.40 | 402. 28inches, 4.50 
Remit five cents for postage. 
Ali switches are short stem. Send seample 
lock of hair cut near theroots. We can match 
erfectly any hair. All orders filled promptly. 
oney refunded if unsatisfactory. Lllustrat- 
ed Cacalogue of Switches, Vigs, Curls, Bangs, 
Pompadours, Waves, etc., free e send 
switches by mail on approval so “hose who 
mention this paper, tobe paid for when re- 
ceived, if satisfactory. Otherwise to be re 
turned to us by mail. In ordering, write as 
/ to this effect. You run no risk. We take all the 
chances. This offer ~~ not be made again. 
E ROBERTS SPECIALTY CO., 
114 Dearborn St. (Boyce Bidg.), » CHICAGO, 


BIGYGLES wo 5u505N 290% 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE, 
Shipped direct to anyone and guaranteed as represented 
or money refunded, Save agents large profitsand geta 
wheel at rock bottom wholesale 
yprice. Our Arlington Model K is 
the greatest bargain 

D 
We 


ever offered; in lots of 
ene or more at $14.85 
SJ) $35 “*Arfingten”’ $16.50 
$40 a $18.50 


ry $50 “Oakwood”’ $21.50 
pape Bang os wna ye ole i or Apert TR 


and the best that can be made. Thoroughly tested and 
000 can fy to their 


Le cence at sore - and workmanshi 
, on 
Tlustrated catalog ire, GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-80, ‘ Chicago, Ills. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


worth of Tricks & postpaid for 25 ete, 
CiSccae.4 van 
half Dollar trick. 


der or Bide any 
stick whiskers, ete. Box of Burnt Cork to b! up. Cure 
for Love,a novelty sure to Coin through the Hat trick 
Im.Snake in glass cabinet. Im. rubber mouth, big 
. teeth appears from ear to ear. Mention , 
you saw this in &I will put ins 
GOLD plate finger Ring, 
dig offer is to 

Ietalogof Plays, Wigs Tricks & Agents 

on ys. 

latest Novelties, Mfr,Lockport,3.¥ 
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[ARK TREES 237,773 
p est Nursery. Fruit Book free. We 


AY CASH WEEKLY & want MORE 
HOME & traveling salesmen 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO.; Dansville,N.Y, 
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‘PARKER'S 
qaHtAIR BALSAM 
Pro a t growth. 

ever Fails to Restore 


Hair to its You 1 Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
De, and $1.00 at Druggists 


ASTHMA 


Dr. W.K. Weirath, Bez Xe Adams ¥-- FREE OF GOST 


PARAGRENE 


is better, cheaper and bulkier than Paris Green 
and will not burn the foliage. Send for pamphlet. 
Fred. L. Lavanburg, Box 1670 EK, New York. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Pi LE S never returns ; no purge, no salve, 
no knife. Remedy mailed Free, 


Address J.H. REEVEs, Box 695, New York, N. Y. 


Locomotor Ataxia con- 

quered at last. Doctors 

puzzled, Specialists 

amazed at recover: of pationts thought incurable, by 

Dit. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
oat your 


rite me about case. Advice and proof of cures 
FREE. DR. CHASE, 224 N.1Oth St., PHILADESPHIA, PA. 

















ELECTROBOLE gives instant 
relief. Final curein a few days, 








Writ 5 STATE YOUR TROUBLE 
ton Ladies’ Doctor “ix nx cunsp it Home 
OUR REMEDY GIVES RELIEF IN 24 HOURS. 

Address Dept, G. F., Woman’s Med. Inst. Detroit, Mich, 





Goe’s Eczema Cure $4 Mocs ss, eos 


3735000 REE 


= bo ng Nag - kinds vines and « 
ing for parks, gardens, orchards, 2 new Red C Cu 
mailed forlUc. Large cat.bres, Green’s NurseryCo. Roches tortele 
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PIANO OR ORGAN PLAYING 

| | LEARNED IN ONE DAY. 
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The Robin. . 


The sky, o’ercast with covis, 

- Made all the world look dark; 

One brave red robin sang aloud— 

“In the world I must make my mark.: 


There is song enough in the light 
Of a bright, sunshiny day; 
But if no bird sing in the night 
Or the cloudy day, I may. 


My heart is so full of gladness 
For the mercies showered on me, 
There is no room for sadness, 
Whether dark or light it be. 


But one lesson I need to learn 

While it does me good to sing, 

The hearts of others may burn 
With the love my glad notes bring. 


\HeFace 
. . 
His 
Her face was marred with 
freckles, his face_was sore 


from shaving. Both were 
quickly cured with 


Heiskell’s Ointment 


the specific for all skin dis- 
orders, slight or severe, . 
Scents a box. 


Heiskell’s Soap 


ith 
Bere ns ain oise'sh conte, 
Sample free. 
Johnston, Holloway & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




























































And more than that I must sure 

Not forget for whose glory I live; 
Not for my own, though obscure, 

But for His, whom to serve, I strive.” 








I know not why "tis so hard 

Self to hide and to look to Him, 
When He offers the rich reward 

Of His love, when ours grows dim. 





Farm Journal Notes. 


Get a hired man that can think. We 
know a hired man who is’ as honest and 
obliging and industrious as any man need 
be, but he can’t make his “head go.” He 
is not a profitable man to hire. 

My neighbor is a good farmer in most 
ways, but as I passed his horse-barn this 
morning, I noticed a large pile of inanure 
out in the weather. It was a cool morn- 
ing, but I could smell the ammonia arising 
from the manure pile for a long distance. 
He will lose from one-half to two-thirds 
the value of the manure. 

Axles run dry with surprising quickness 
in the rainy, muddy weather of spring. 
Look after them daily, and never apply 
two kinds of grease to a wagon. The water 
washes it out faster in some cases, and in 
others I have known the two combine in a 
paste which quickly wears out and pow- 
ders, setting the wheel by heating. 

Use a sharp shoemaker’s knife for cut- 
ting potatoes. It is thin and cuts easily, 
and may cut your fingers if you are not 
careful. In cutting long tubers begin at 
stem end, cutting one, two or three eyes, 
as you prefer, turning the tuber as you cut. 
In small, round tubers cut from seed end 
down, halving or quartering according to 
size. 

TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

He planted a garden, one day in the spring, 
And the gg was just what a garden 

should be; 
But the man’s next neighbor had twenty 

old hens 

That just came over to see 

What eed man had been doing, and don’t you 
The peede ait came up in a day or sol 

A bed fellow—the gardener. 

Repair the trellises and grape arbors. 

Do not trim grape-vines when they bleed. 

Remember that the staminate varieties 

month. Mr. Muncy, of Texas, #12.50first | are worst injured by the strawberry 
BZ Rout. Oarrie Williams, genk, sittin | weevil, and therefore, plant only enough of 
. them to fertilize the other rows. 

To catch the Harlequin cabbage bug 
grow some early kale, and while still 
breeding upon it, kill them all with a spray 
of pure kerosene, and thus protect the cab- 
bage. 

The strawberry patch on which the 
chickens have run and scratched will not 
be worth much the following season though 
the fence is repaired as soon as the plants 
start in spring. The damage will have 
been done. There is a little crown in the 
center of the plant that to the chickens 
is a dainty morsel; it is the fruit of the 
next summer, and biddy will pick it out 
and swallow it at a mouthful.—J. L. I. 


THE ORCHARD. 


_ If orchards are to be made profitable 
they must receive as good caré as other 
crops. 

Cultivators are the best crop to raise in 
an. orchard. 

Watch a sod orchard. 
fail before you know it. 
Probably nine-tenths of the apple o: 
ards are in sod and many of them are 
meadows. Of course they are failing. 
The remedy for these apple failures is to 
cut down many of the orchards. 

For the remainder the treatment is cul- 
tivation, fertilization, spraying—the trinity 
of orthodox apple growing. 

Even hoed or cultivated crops may rob 
the trees of moisture and fertility if they 
are allowed to stand above the tree rcots. 
Phosphoric acid is the second important 
fertilizer to be applied artificially to orch- 
ards. Of the plain super-phosphates, from 
300 to 500 pounds may be applied to the 
acre. 

Barn manures are generally more eco- 
nomically used when applied to farm 
crops than when applied to orchards, yet 
they can be used with good results, par- 
ticularly when rejuvenating the old orch- 
ard. 

Potash may be had in wood ashes and 
muriate of potash. It is most commonly 
used in the latter form. An annual appli- 
cation of potash should be made on bear- 
ing orchards, 500 pounds to the acre. 

Cold air drains from high to lower levels 
in the same way that water does. For 
this reason tender fruits should be con- 
fined to high ground. No definite tempera- 
ture will kill peach buds; they may stand 
twenty degrees below zero, but may be in- 
jured at twenty degrees above. The phy- 
sical condition of the individual tree is the 
governing factor. Peaches on high ground 
and northern slopes are less iiable to in- 
jury from frost than when set elsewhere. 
Remember when you plant.—M. G. K. 
There is.a sort of fungous growth which 
suitable climatic conditions produce upon 
cedar trees, which throw off spores that 
are the cause of scab in-apples. Where 
cedar trees are in the vicinity of an orch- 
ard, there may the inferior, scabby fruit 
be found. The only remedy is to cut down 
the trees or watch them closely and re- 
move the growth. This can be easily found 
—a little, brownish lump or ball growing on 
the stem or a limb of the tree. As the 
cedar is the only tree upon which the fungi 
will grow, there is no scab where there are 
no cedars. . 


The cutting off of large branches, as is a 
common practice, is sure, sooner or later, 
to result in the destruction of the tree; for 
in spite of all that can be done, the 
wounded part will not be covered with 
new bark before decay has commenced, 
which once it has begun, cannot be ar- 
rested and is sure to extend into the cen- 
ter of the tree and ultimately rot it away 
and leave the tree a mere shell, which soon 
dies or is blown down by the winds. If 
we go through a natural growth of young 
forest trees we see the lower branches gen- 
erally dying off before they have attained 
a growth of two inches in diameter. Nature 
does this by causing the overshadowing 

tops and foliage to deprive them of sun- 

light and air. This is nature’s mode of 

pruning, and by it we obtain timber of 

great length and free of unsound knots 

and similar blemishes. On lawns, and 

similar positions wher e such conditions do 

not come into play, these lower limbs or 

branches do not die off, but keep extending 

themselves horizontally and allow the tree 

to develop its individual character. 

A Ee subscriber writes, as fol- 
lows: “The borers in young fruit trees 
can easily be captured before doing much 
damage, as follows: When setting young 
trees bank up with dirt, about six or eight 
inches, and they will start in above the 
‘fresh dirt, and by removing a little from 
around the body of the tree, they can be 
killed before they get down to the ground 
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out all the rich elegance of the wood, are double- 
lined, and of brilliant tone. Each outfit sent com- 
plete with Italian strings, fine pegs, pearl inlaid tail- 
piece, fine snakewood bow, ebony and German-silver 
trimmings, carefully packed in violin box. Book of 
Instruction, and 600 pieces of choice music for only 

These violins have never retailed for less 
than $10.00, and are the most unprecedented and ex- 
traordinary bargainseveroffered. Send orderto-day. 


With each Violin Outfit we send The Best In- 
gtruction Book ever published, so you can learn 
play atonce without a teacher. We also send 


| 600 Pieces Violin Music} 


Be wise in time, and send us your order at once, as 
you will never get such a bargain again. 

‘On receipt of only $3.50, we will send you 
The Imported Violin, all complete, ready to 
lay, with full set Best Strings, a Fine io- 
fin Bow, a Violin Box, Complete Instruction 
Book, and 600 pieces Violin Music. This 
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it, ‘You never may have such an opportu- 
nity again. Take advantage of this Wonder- 
ful , and send us your order to-day. 
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in this offer GREEN’s FrvuIT GROWER one year. 
GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


An exact imitation of an elec- 
tric push button, 144 inches in 
diameter, the base being made 
of maple. the center piece of 
biack walnui, and both highly 
polished. When a friend ap- 
proaches, just expose the button 

? to view, and you will have the 

i opportunity of seeing morefun 

than you ever did beforein your life. He will be 

sure and push it and receive a smart shock. 

Price 10c. Tradesupplied. Lerge illustrated cat- 
alogue of latest novelties free. 


JHANNAS BROS., 416 East 8th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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proper, The trees can then be banked 


again, and the operation repeated as often 
as is necessary. -Two or three shovelfuls 
of dirt will be sufficient for each tree, and 
five minutes will remove the borer and 
bank the tree with fresh soil.” 

-Mr. Willard says that the Windsor 
cherry is the most valuable sweet cherry 
ever given to the commercial orchardist. 
The markets demand a dark-colored sweet 
cherry. It brings a better pricé, and does 
not’ decay like a light-colored one. The 
Windsor is large and hard-fleshed. George 
T. Powell says one of the most valuable 
features of the Windsor is the great vigor 
of the.tree which is more resistant to dis- 
ease than any other cherry tree. 

For windbreaks select trees that are free 
from orchard .pests—maple, basswood, pop- 
lar, ash, box elder, cottonwood, spruce or 
pine or a combination of these. Do not 
set so that the trees will grow, together. 
Better make two rows so that the trees of 
one row will come opposite the interval of 
the other. Don’t try to make a wind-stop 
of the thing, only a wind-force reducer. 

Bulletin 177, of Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, entitled 
“Spraying Notes,” by Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
gives excellent general advice and a sum- 
mary of experiments of 1899. Probably a 
two-cent stamp will bring it to. you. 

Barnyard manure increases the wood 
growth of nearly all fruit trees, while pot- 
ash tends to increase fruit growth. The 
former cannot be allowed to suffer at the 
expense of the vitality of the tree. With- 
out a new yearly wood growth the prospect 
of fruit would be greatly reduced. 

You can grow peaches for home use, any- 
body can. Plant twenty trees this spring 
as follows: ‘Three Mountain Rose, three 
Stump, three Crosby, three Fox’s Seed- 
ling, three Lovett’s White and five of other 
varieties for trial. 

Tillage. should be begun just as soon as 
the ground is dry enough in the spring, 
and should be repeated as often as once 
in ten days throughout the growing sea- 
son, which extends from spring until July 
or August. 

It is cheaper to cultivate an orchard 
every week than every month, and to 
prune every year than every alternate 
year. Why? Because the work is lighter, 
takes less time and can be more efficiently 
done. 

Don’t plant mid-season plums for the 
general market. Select early and late va- 
rieties. For a special market you may 
choose as you please. The mid-season mar- 
ket is frequently glutted. 

Cultivation may be stopped late in the 
season, and a crop can then be sown upon 
the land. The crop may serve as a cover 
or protection to the soil and as a green 
manure. 

Nitrogen can be obtained cheapest by 
means of thorough tillage (to promote 
nitrification), and nitrogenous green ma- 
nure. 

Only cultivated crops should be allowed 
in orchards early in the season. Grain and 
hay should never be grown. 

Good drainage, natural or artificial, is 
essential to success. Trees are impatient 
of wet feet. 

Good tillage increases the available food 
supply of the soil and also conserves its 
moisture. 

Spray once before the leaves appear. Use 
the Bordeaux mixture—a strong dose. 





Reflections of a Bachelor. 


No girl is very much in love as long as 
she thinks she might be more so. 

The secret of a man’s success with a 
woman is to know when not to stop. 

A woman uses up most of her faith on 
the Lord and her doctor; if she has any 
left over, she gives it to her husband. 

Every man has a lot of girl’s letters 
somewhere that all have “Burn this” un- 
derscored two or three times at the bottom. 

No woman ever gets so far along in 
husiness that her desk hasn’t got a wad 
of chewing gum stuck on it underneath 
somewhere. 

You can believe about half a woman 
says when she’s mad, and about half a 
man says when he isn’t. 

It costs a man more to dress than a 
woman, because he can never sew his old 
silkhandkerchiefs up into shirts. 

A woman always claims that the first 
word her girl baby ever pronounced was 
“papa.” Probably what it was trying to 
say was “in a minute.” 

When you hear one girl telling another 
prettier one that her hat isn’t on straight 
you can be pretty sure that they aren’t on 
their way to meet some man. 

When you see a woman at an off-color 
play.you can generally be pretty sure that 
someone has sent her daughters tickets, 
and she feels she ought to find out for her-. 
self whether she can let them go.—New 
York Press. 





The Nobility of Character. 


Compiled by W. H. Benedict, Elmira, N. Y., 
for Normal Instructor. 

The noblest contribution which any man 
ean make for the benefit of posterity is 
that of a good character. The richest be- 
quest which any man can leave to the 
youth of his native land is that of a shin- 
ing, spotless example.—Winthrop. 

Character is the spiritual body of the 
person, and represents the individualiza- 
tion of vital experience, the conversion of 
unconscious things into self-conscious men. 
—Whipple. 

Actions, looks, words, steps, form the 
alphabet by which you may, spell charac- 
ter.—Lavater. 

Character is a perfectly educated will.— 
Novalis. 

Character is what nature has engraven 
in us; can we then efface it?—Voltaire. 


Character, like porcelain ware, must be 
printed before it. is glazed. There can be 
no change after it is burned in.—Beether. 


A good character is, in all cases, the 
fruit of personal exertion. It is not in- 
herited from parents, it is not created by 
external advantages; it is the result of 
one’s own endeavors.—Hawes. 


The effect of character is always to 
command consideration. We sport and try 
and laugh with men and women who have 
none, but we never confide in them.— 
Simms. 

Character is higher than intellect. A 
great soul will be strong to live, as well as 
to think.—Emerson. 

Handsome is that handsome does.— 
Goldsmith. . 
Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the 

throng, 
But in ourselves are triumphs and defeat. 
—Longfellow. 

Every man has at times in his mind 
the ideal of what he should be but is not. 
—Theodore Parker. 





Advertisements Which Win. 


The advertisement which is constructed 
in the same manner as the store window is 
dressed is the one that catches the eye and 
assures good results. As it is impossible 
to display in the window the whole of the 
contents of the store, so it is advisable not 
to attempt to catalogue the entire stock 
of a mercantile establishment in the ad- 
vertisement. , Give the advertisement gen- 


I Wait with Joy. 


Serene, I fold my hands and walt, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 

For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me}. 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy, the aomene years; 

My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs from yonder height, 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nigh<ly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Shall keep my own away from me. 
. —John Burroughs. 





The Rhubarb and Horseradish. 


Rhubarb may be set at the same time, 
planting three feet apart each way. 
Strong seedling plants are surer to grow 
than the divided crowns sent out by seeds- 
men, but they do not come as true to the 
type as might be desired. Cover the 
crowns with an inch of soil and keep well 
cultivated the first season. A few stalks 
may be pulled the next year. The suc- 
ceeding spring and thereafter twenty-five 
plants should give a fair family supply. 
A yearly coating of good manure is need- 
ed, and sufficient cultivation to keep the 
ground mellow and all weeds subdued 
should not be neglected. Horseradish is 
usually grown as an annual by market 
gardeners; that is, young roots are plant- 
ed in rich soil between cabbages or other 
early crops, and are marketed the next 
spring, after getting the advantage of the 
whole space when the early crop is re- 
moved, but for household use a few root 
cuttings or crowns may be planted near 
the rhubarb and renewed every two years, 
as the old plants deteriorate—Rural New 
Yorker. 





The Pear Orchard. 


The pears that we are after, and that 
will sell at any time, even when fruit is in 
oversupply, are the fine, large specimens 
which can only be produced on trees that 
are properly taken care of. We have abun- 
dant proof of the fact here that well-tend- 
ed pear orchards give the big fruit and the 
big crops, while the neglected trees give 
under-sized, gnarly specimens which can 
hardly be given away. I have some young 
trees standing next to a piece of ground 
which has been kept under high culture 
for some years almost up to the tree-line, 
the other side being left in sod; and then 
next to them other trees standing entirely 
in sod. The difference in the size and 
amount of fruit on the trees which re- 
ceived cultivation on one side and on those 
which are entirely left in sod was really 
remarkable; and it is so impressive a lesson 
to me that I am now plowing the sod in 
the whole orchard, and shall never again 
fail to keep them under good and thorough 
cultivation. One of my neighbors has a 
few acres in Bartletts which have received 
hardly any manure for the past twelve 
years. All that was done was to plow: the 
orchard in spring and cultivate once or 
twice during spring and early summer. Yet 
this man has had as fine pears and as 
many of them as were grown in any 
orchard of the same size in this vicinity. 
He usually receives one-eighth or one- 
fourth of a cent a pound more for his 
fruit than what is paid to most others. 
This, with the largest crops, makes a big 
difference in the aggregate returns. It 
shows, too, that some soils are better 
adapted to the crop than others. « Fruit 
Crops require a good deal of potash. When 
one can grow a dozen big crops of pears 
in as many years on the same trees it 
proves that the soil must have been well 
supplied with potash at the outset, and it 
lends color to the teachings of Professor 
Roberts (of Cornell University),who claims 
that tillage alone is needed on many of 
these soils to furnish all the potash and 
perhaps all the phosphoric acid to fruit and 
potato crops that may be needed. I be- 
lieve that it is only in exceptional cases, 
however, when the occasional application 
of manures (whether farm manure or 
chemicals) would not show some good re- 
sults. I know I need such applications on 
my land, and on every piece and patch of 
it—Farm and Fireside. 





Management of Manure. 


There is a wide difference of opinion 
about the proper management and appli- 
cation of stable manure, arising chiefly 
from the diversified system of farming or 
gardening, some advocating the immediate 
application indiscriminately of green 
manure, fresh from the stable to the land 
for all crops, maintaining that there is a 
great loss in its manurial value if allowed 
to stand exposed to weather, liability to 
burn, etc. Great stress is laid upon the 
wastefulness of leaving it in piles to leach 
away by rains, and lose its strength by fire- 
fanging, etc. That the last two are great 
evils none will deny; but they may be over- 
come if the “piles” of manure are properly 
managed. 

The advocates of broadcast spreading of 
fresh manure from the stable are usually 
grain and hay farmers, and this system 
may work best with them, as they can 
afford to wait for the manure to decompose 
in a natural way from the action of the 
elements of air and soil. But the market 
gardener wants immediate results. Hence 
well-rotted manure, as fine as can be made, 
is better for this purpose than fresh. New 
manure, spread upon the land in fall or 
winter, loses its most valuable ingredient— 
ammonia—by the leaching of the first rain 
that falls—if, indeed, the ammonia has had 
a chance to form. 

This is lost to the spring crop, and has to 
be supplied artificially in the form of 
guano, nitrates, etc. Besides this, the 
other valuable ingredients of the manuye 
are much slower in being prepared for 
plant food. Fresh manure applied in the 
spring furnishes ammonia in such quan- 
tities to growing crops as encourage high 
expectations in the mind of the market 
gardener. But woe to him when the crop 
approaches maturity, and the heat and 
drought of summer overtake it. An excess 
of ammonia, without plenty of ready pre- 
pared and easily assimilated plant food in 
the shape of phosphoric acid and potash, 
is an evil to be guarded against. As a 
“send off,” nothing equals ammonia, but 
it must have a backing from the other in- 
gredients, or a mass of vine, or foliage, 
without fruit, will be the result. 

How, then, are we to manage manure 
upon the market farm in order to get the 
best results? The more successful market 
gardeners pile their manure in heaps from 
three to five feet high, and aim to fork it 
over as often as possible until it ceases to 

heat. This should be done about once in 

every five days, thoroughly -nixing the fine 

and coarse together, and taking up an inch 

or two of soil at the bottom of the heap, 

covering the heap with an inch or more of 


‘earth after finishing up.. A mixture of 


well-seasoned muck is still better; it acts 
as an absorbent for the ammonia, and al- 


the proper decomposition of the manure, in 
order to fit it for immediate use by the 
crop upon which it is intended to be used. 
Manure managed in this way loses but 
little ammonia, it being “fixed” and held 
by the moisture of the :nanure and earth, 
ready for use in its most ayailable form. 
Thorough decomposition also makes all the 
ingredients of manure fit for immediate 
use in their most available forms. 

The greatest objection the advocates of 
broadcast manuring have to piling manure 
in heaps, is the “great loss by leaching.” 
‘This is the “bugbear’” with them. But in 
a heap properly made, there is little or no 
loss by leaching compared with broadcast- 
ing in fall or winter. The usual rainfall 
barely serves the purpose of keeping the 
heaps moist, and should there be a loss 
from leaching at the bottom of the heaps, 
it goes no further towards the center of 
the earth than it would if spread broad- 
cast, and it can be easily shoveled up and 
mixed with the manure again. It may be 
that aversion to using “elbow grease” has 
something to do with the practice of haul- 
ing and spreading fresh from the stable as 
made—that is the easiest way. For apply- 
ing in hill or drill, fine and well-rooted 
manure has many advantages over that 
which is coarse and fresh. It handles bet- 
ter, is more readily assimilated, and will 
stand drought better. Further, it can be 
depended upon with far more certainty for 
maturing crops upon which it is spread.— 
Farm Journal. 





Road Building in New Zealand. 


Rangihaeta, a Maori chieftain, sulked in 
his fagtnesses. There was a rumor of dis- 
content and vengeance. Sir George did 
not wish him to remain in a condition hold- 
ing so little happiness. Moreover, the all- 
important high roads must invade even 
Rangihaeta’s territory. Diplomatic over- 
tures were not wasted; they budded quietly, 
and then blossomed into an inspiration. 

“When the old fellow had begun to get 
frail and ill,” said Sir George, “I sent him 
a pretty pony and trap. The seashore, at 


drives in the world. 
carriage, he would use it; only a breadth 
of rough land intervened between his dwell- 
ing and the beach. He could not drive 
across it, so what does he do but turn out 
his men to make a roadway. 

“There was merriment in Maoriland at 
the idea that Rangihaeta, hitherto sternly 
opposed to our roads, should himself be 
constructing one. That was as I hoped, 
and he made no more difficulties for us. 
How could he? There he was, almost 
every afternoon, driving on the sands in al) 
the pride of peacock feathers.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 





Recent Changes in Fruit Growing 
and Distribution. 


The last quarter of a century has seen 
a very rapid extension of fruit growing and 
allied industries in this country, much more 


ulation than occurred during the preceding 
twenty-five years. The people of the United 
States are using more fruit per capita, and 
the export trade in fruit and fruit products 
is much greater than formerly. The stan- 
dard of living among Americans as a class 
has changed, and fruits which once were 
luxuries and were used sparingly are now 
used freely. -Moreover, the period during 
which certain perishable fruits may be 
found in market has been lengthened by 
means of more extended lines of transpor- 
tation, rapid communication between the 
producer and consumer, the use of refrig- 
erator cars, and the establishment of cold- 
storage plants‘at centers of distribution: 
For example, field-grown strawberries are 
found in New York market from December 
till mid-July, and peaches from the middle 
of June till November. Perishable fruits 
from distant regions are seen regularly, not 
only in the markets of the large cities but 
also in those of the small cities and vil- 
lages. For many years certain fresh fruits, 
principally apples, have been exported from 
Eastern America to the old world; but it 
has remained for the present decade to see 
the establishment of exports of such fruits 
as pears, peaches, apricots, plums and 
grapes from California to England. The 
transportation of fresh fruits like these for 
thousands of miles across a continent and 
an ocean to seek a market in a far-distant 
part of the world, no longer excites com- 
ment from the horticultural press; but 
there is no more marked illustration of the 
fact that the area over which the fruit 
grower may distribute perishable fruits has 
been greatly increased within recent years. 
—Prof. S. A. Beech. 





Pruning Grapevines. 


Every farmer has his own notions about 
how and when to prune the few grape 
vines usually to be found in the average 
farmer’s yard. Our own method—and six 
years’ trial has seemed thoroughly to dem- 
onstrate its success—is shown by the 
photographic illustration, Fig. 1. 


Here is the pruned vine. It shows our 
way of training and cutting better than a 
dozen pages of “telling.” Variety, Con- 
cord. Age of vine, eight years. The idea, 
as you will notice, is something similar to 
the “IXniffen” system of training—four 
main arms, two on each wire. In addition 
to these main arms, we endeavor each year 
to leave four supplementary arms (chosen 
from promising young shoots), to replace 
the older arms the following year. As it 
is not always possible to find such shoots 
starting from just the right place on the 
main vine, we have to “‘take the best that 
is going,” and make them answer. 

The necessity of these supplementary 
arms is two-fold, in our estimation: First, 
the old arms, as is well known, must be 
replaced at intervals with younger wood, 
in order to keep up a continual and uni- 
form supply ef fruiting growth; the ten- 
dency of the grape vine, as is also well 
known, being “to run to the extreme ends,” 
leaving that part bare which is nearest 
the main stem. Second: Experience 
taught us that the Kniffen system of four 
arms only, did not, except in ‘rare in- 
stances,, give us as large a supply of fine 
grapes as did the same system when re- 
inforced by four additional arms. 
Perhaps this last cannot be laid down 
as a rule for every one to follow; but 
on our soil, and in our climate, we never 
were able to secure a full crop of grapes 
so long as we stuck by the four-arm idea. 
Possibly the cut worms had something 
to do with this, for our sandy soil is full 
of them; at any rate, the crop has been 
far more certain and satisfactory since 
the adoption of these additional arms. 
The system is easy to learn, easy to fol- 
low; and we recommend it to your careful 
consideration.—Ohio Farmer. 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s: Fer- 





lays excessive heating. It does manure no 





erous space, but also give the eye oppor- 





tunity to readily observe its special 
features.—Philadelphia Record, . - iy 
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tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Each horse perféctly independent in his movements and can close up or spread apart in @% 
working. A ghort daft eae runs from the evener-clevis to the load. Used aod ap roved 
by the best up-to-date farmers and fruit growers in the country. We don’t furnish f 

™ collars, headstalls or lines, Price, $12.00, cash with order. If mot perfectly satisfac. ‘ 
tory, return at our expense and money will be refunded. Write at once for circular 
and testimonials. In ordering give size collar used. 


B. F. BAKER & CO., Burnt Hills, N. Y. 
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Each one of the above'three lines of figures spells the name of a great city in the United States. T his isa 
brand new puzzle and can be solved with a little study, as follows: There are twenty-six :etters in the alpiabet 
and we have used figures in spellingthe cities instead of letters. etter A !s number 1, B number 2, C num 1 
3, etc., throughout the entire alphabet. IF YOU CAN SPELL OUT THESE THREE CITIES 

U MAY SHARE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF $1,000 WHICH WE ARE GIV- 
ING AWAY for doing a little work for us. This you can do in less than one hour of your time. 
other most liberal offers are made to introduce one of the very best New York magazines into every home in 
the Unived States and Canada. WE DO NOT WANT ONE CENT OF YOUR MONEY. When 
you have made out the names of these three cities, write o plainly on a postal card and send it > may and 900 
will hear from us promptly BY RETURN MAIL. It may take an entire evening to solve the three 
names, but STICK TO IT AND TRY TO GET YOUR SHARE OF THE $1,000. A 
copy of this high-class ONE DOLLAR MAGAZINE WILL BE SENT FREE to everyone 
answering this advertisement. Do not delav. Send youranswer in immediately. Address ROBINSON 


i PUBLISHING CO., 24 North William Street, New York City. 
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EDUCATION ADVANCING IN SPITE OF 
IGNORANCE. 
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Is the subject of the above illustration from the Paris Exposition. One line along 
which education is advancing is in buying plants, vines and trees direct of the pro 
ducer, (the nurseryman who grows them) in place of buying through agents and mid 
dlemen, thus paying double prices. 


TREES TRUE TO 
This is our claim, and a very important one. 


NAMB. 


Send for our catalogue, the largest 
You will not get it wniess you send for it. If you ask for 
GREEN’S FRUIT INSTRUCTOR, 


telling how to plant and grow fruit, that a'so will be sent vou. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHEFTER, N. Y. 
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Books for Sale, Published by the 
Editor of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWS 


American Fruit Growing 


is the newest of ©. A. Green’s books. me 
devoted to Pear Culture, Peach Cultim 
Manures and Fertilizers, Quince Culture, S , 
rant Culture, Small Fruit Culture, Western ‘are 
York Fruit Growing, and to Cberry cult 
Price by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


Green's Six Books 


on Fruit Culture is devoted, first to Apple Of 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry ant 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, Grape et 
ture, Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry and ail 
simmon Culture. Price of this book by ™ 
post-paid, 25c. 


Green’s Four Books 
“ How 0. 


on Fruit Culture, devoted first to Peacl 
Green Made the Old Farm Pay”; second tO) tg 
Culture; third, Propagation of Fruit it 10 
Vines and Trees: fourth, General Fru 


American Poultry Keeping: 
isthe title of anew book recently publishe th 
C. A. Green. It is a practical treet” tiny 
management of poultry. Special ae g and 
given to Hatching, to Diseases, to Feed’ 
Caze of Poultry, also to various pre ult 
plans for buildings. How to Market ‘1, post 
api Eggs for Profit. This ook by ™% 


paid, 25c. 
The Above Books 
Given Away Free. 


008) 
We will mail you your choice of above 
free, providing you enclose in your nd clei 
for Green’s Fruit Grower, one year 4 
this gift when you subscribe. 


Another Big Offer aa 
We will mail you, post-paid,-all of b- ape 
books, Green’s Faur Volumes, in nw P- Fri 
covers, covering almost every featur en's yrull 
Growing and Poultry Raising, and Gree) a, it 
Grower one year for 7ac. C. A. Green 
postage. ks yes 

NOTE.—Kindly mention Green’s Bo? 
ordering. 
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EARTH AUGURS 


Works in all kinds of 
soil; has no equal; sam- 
ple at cost to introduce. . 
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$5, $10 and $15. Write 
for catalogue. 
Box U, Richmond, Ind, 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Best for farmers and general use. 
Different sizes. Send for lowest 
columbian Exposition. Twenty-four years experience, 
0 guess work, but practically the best in general use, 
Ligonier, Ind. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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D. STUTZMAN, 
THE TOPPING 
Four sizes made. 
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Send for circular. 
H. TorrinG, Marion, N.Y 
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ook stove. No extra expense for fuel... Easily opera 
Evaporates apples, pears, peaches, all kinds of 
mall fruits and berries, corn, pumpkin and squash, 
Bend for circular. Agente wanted. A great seller. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHAED MFG. CO. 
(Mention this paper.) Clinton, lows. 
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Wy and special offer. Address Dept. 286P 
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RRY BASKETS and BERRY CRATES. 


Wire Stapled Machine 
made Berry Baskets 
that are uniform in size 
and that are neat, light 
and strong. None made 
better nor more dur- 
able. Price per thous- 
and 2.50; in lots of 
10,000, $2.40. Sample 
kets sent upon receipt of a 2ct. postage stamp, 
hd for descriptive circular. ANDREW REASH, 
honing Co, NEw SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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RICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 
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(EDITORIAL CONTINUED.) 





Condition of The Fruit Crop. 


Readers of Green’s Fruit Grower will 
notice that we give reports of the fruit 
prospect from various parts of the United 
States. The prospects for fruit in Western 
New York’ are excellent for apples, pears, 
plums, cherries and for small fruits. The 
general prospects of the fruit crop through- 
out the United States seem to be good, 
with a few exceptions where injury has 
been done by severe freezing during the 
past winter. 

It is probable that fruit growers will 
reap a rich harvest this year should good 
prices for fruit prevail, for which we think 
there is a fair prospect. If the fruit crop 
turns out as well as it promises at this 
date, May 21st, it will add many million 
dollars to the.wealth of our country. 





Supposed Enemies That are Our 
Best Friends, 


The readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
often ask for information in regard ‘to the 
depredations of black ants on their fruit 
trees. Mahy times we have replied that 
we have never known these ants to injure 
trees, but that they are helpful to fruit 
growers in lessening the number of plant 
lice (aphis). 

Likewise we get complaints, as in this 
issue, of the red-headed-wood pecker in- 
juring trees. Our readers see these wood 
peckers pecking at the trunks or branches 
of their trees and assume that the holes 
made in the bark of the trees are made 
by the wood peckers. This is undoubtedly 
erroneous. ‘There is but little doubt that 
the holes in the bark and wood of the 
trees were made by the apple tree borer, 
or other insect, and that the wood peckers 
were searching for these insects, intent on 
destroying them. 

Another complaint often made is that 
people have subscribed for some paper, or 
magazine, and do not get it, therefore sus- 
pect that the publication may be a fraud, 
but the probabilities in such cases are that 
there ‘is sothne mistake at the office of the 
journal, or that the letter containing the 
subscription has not been received. In all 
cases where our readers have sent money 
and do not receive that which they sent 
for, they should immediately and repeat- 
edly notify the parties to whom they sent 
the money, giving full particulars, and ex- 
act date when money was sent, asking for 
an immediate report which will usually be 
received, with thanks for the notification. 





A City Man in Old Clothes. 


As I was born and brought up on a 
farm, and accustomed to all kinds of farm 
work, and since leaving the farm have 
been an active man, I find it difficult now 
to keep my hands off the hoes, shovels, 
pruners and the torches with which I de- 
stroy tent caterpillars. Therefore every 
forenoon I put on a suit of well-worn 
clothing suitable for such work. At noon 
I come to the house after several hours 
work in the’ garden, and several hours 
work in the office, and find my shoes en- 
crusted with soil. [I polish them, think- 
ing perhaps I have finished my garden 
work, but the next morning the first thing 
I know I am at work again, and my shoes 
look as bad as ever in a short time. In 
the afternoon I put on a newer suit of 
clothes, newer shoes, etc. 

.I have in my garden several long rows 
of strawberries, a part of which bore fruit 
last year, the others having been planted 
this season. I am relying upon these 
strawberry plants to supply. my_ family 
with this tempting fruit, ‘the coming of 
which we all-look forward to each season 
withgreat expectations. We have had a long 
dry spell, but recently bountiful showers 
have put this strawberry bed in fine con- 
dition for hoeing and weeding. My men 
are busily engaged elsewhere, therefore 
before I am aw*re of it, I stop on my 
way to the office, find a sharp spud, some- 
thing like a pick axe, the blade on one 
side being three-fourths of an inch wide, 
and the other side being two inches wide 
and at once proceed to loosen the soil 
among the plants, digging very shallow, 
however, so as not to disturb the roots, 
and stooping down to pull out every bit 
of the roots of dandelions, dock, or other 
garden weeds. 

I enjoy the work, but after an hour 
have that peculiar pain in the back which 
all tall men have when stooping over to 
weed plants, when not accustomed to such 
work, nevertheless I keep at it, thinking 
all the time how soon the ground will be 
covered with bright red and fragrant 
strawberries. Next day my back does not 
get so weary. 

While I am engaged at this work, 
dressed in my old clothes, people who have 
come long distances to see me pass by the 
farmer-looking man digging so indus- 
triously in his garden, without a suspicion 
that he is the man they are looking for. 
This reminds me of a pompous man who 
called at the beautiful residence of a 
celebrated judge, desiring to see the judge 

n important business. As the visitor 
passed. through the elegantly kept grounds 
he saw a man in rusty garments digging 
away as though his life depended upon his 
accomplishing the job within a certain 
space of time. The man so hard at work 
saluted the visitor politely, but the visitor 
did not return the salute, but proudly 
passed by to the house where he rang the 
bell, and asked for the judge. He was 
told by the servant that the judge was 
somewhere about the place, and that he 
thought the visitor would have no difficulty 
in finding him, but did not know exactly 
where he might be. 

The visitor began searching about the 
place, but since he could not find the judge, 
returned to the hard-working man, who 
by the way was not only-distinguished in 
his profession, but was a man of great 
wealth, and asked him in a pompous man- 
ner if he could tell him where the judge 
might be found. The hard-working man 
replied that he was the judge. Now the 


‘visitor had called to ask a particular favor 


of this judge, but the judge had sized up 
the visitor and it is needless to state that 
when he departed the stranger had not se- 
cured the favor he expected. 

There are many men who are not obliged 
to labor with their hands, who take de 
light in handling the spade, the hoe and 
other farm tools. Habit is a marvelous 
thing, and the habit of working is one that 
accomplishes much in. adding to our 
wealth, also in adding to our physical well 
being. I know of nothing more delightful, 
or desirable, for an elderly man particu- 
larly than to have.some work which calls 
him out into fhe fresh air and sunshine, 
where he can exercise his muscles, and 
perspire, and feel at the same time that 
he is improving the condition of favorite 
plants, seeds, or vines, or in other words 
adding attractiveness to his-home. 

So much has been said about the injury 
to strawberry plantations by cultivating 


‘| the ground about them the season of bear- 


ing, and before fruiting, I always hesitate 
a little about cultivating or working among 
strawberry plants at this season, May 
19th, but my experience through many 
years in both large and small plantations 
has taught me that judicious cultivation 
early in the season is advantageous. If I 
run cultivators through the rows of straw- 
berry plants, I am careful not to run them 





deep enough to disturb the roots and when 


% 





I hoe among the plants I do not dig deep 
enough to touch the roots: I have 
seen strawberry plants, the roots of which 
have been more than half cut off by cul- 
tivators, and the roots partially exposed 
to the sun and wind, which have borne 
large clusters of strawberries and matured 
them, which convinces me that there is a 
fallacy in teaching that strawberries 
should not be cultivated early in the season 
of the bearing year. 

But why do I bother with growing straw- 
berries at my city place, when I have hun- 
dreds of bushels grown at the farm, twelve 
miles away, each season? Why, my dear 
sir, we can not get fresh picked berries 
from the farm three times a- day, and be- 
tween meals. We have learned to pre- 
fer strawberries so fresh from the beds 
that they perfume the table while we look 
at the good looking lady. who is dishing 
them out so liberally. Then we like to 
see these things growing. The blossoms 
delight us. We enjoy seeing the big, 
plump berries half hidden by the luxuriant 
leaves. We also like to pick. the fruit. 





The Man With The Cultivator, 


I find but few men whom I ¢an rely upon 
to cultivate with a horse among fruit 
and ornamental trees, plants and vines, 
without doing injury to something along 
the line of the cultivator. Some men are 
particularly careless, and I can rely updn 
finding trees barked and trodden on by the 
horses after the work is done. Now and 
then I find a man who can be trusted at 
such work. 

Then again after some men have finished 
cultivating, and have gone at other work 
on my city place, I find several omissions 
of important places that should have been 
cultivated, the men having simply been 
negligent, not looking the ground over 
carefully. This necessitates neglecting 
those spots, or hitching the horses up 
again, getting the cultivator down, and 
starting the work anew, simply to culti- 
vate a few rows, which causes waste of 
time. 

Where it is possible I like to go out with 
the men and hold the cultivator myself, 
while he drives through some of the more 
important parts of the ground where dam- 
age to plants or trees is liable to occur. 
By thus doing I often work up places that 
otherwise would be neglected. I think this 
is the case where a piece of ground is 
cultivated across the headland, at the ends 
of rows which invariably are neglected by 
the ordinary cultivator. It is impossible 
always to have the same trusty man hand- 
ling the cultivator, and when a new man 
is set at work he is pretty sure to do some 
injury. 

I have in mind two rows of Hydrangea 
Paniculata, which I had propagated my- 
self and had carefully transplanted when 
they were quite small. The rows were 
somewhat crowded, so that the cultivator 
had to be careful in order to do no injury. 
In a short time I found plants that had 
been stepped on by the horses, or dug up 
by the cultivator. Later I found more 
missing plants and still the cultivation was 
continued; since these plants have to re- 
main in the rows for several years, when 
we came to dig them less than one-fourth 
of the original number remained that had 
started to grow in full vigor. If this 
planting had been done in the nursery row 
proper the same careful man would have 
cultivated each time and the loss would 
not have occurred. 


ee 
QuestionsA nswered, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

1. I’ve heard that gasoline torches, 
ete., have been successfully used to 
exterminate the codlin moth by lighting 
the torches after dark. Please give your 
opinion as to the practicability of this idea. 

2. To what extent may fourteen-year-old 
apple trees be denuded of ieaves by can- 
ker worm and mature crop of fruit same 
year? 

8. Our great objection to Bordeaux for- 
mula is its cost. We pay 7 cents per 
pound. Do you know of a cheaper sub- 
stitute? 

4, Have heard that the Department of 
Entomology were importing an insect de 
structive to the codlin moth. Do you 
know anything about it? 

5. Have read an alleged extract from a 
high authority that a colony of “bats” 
near an orchard would rid it of codlin 
moth. Please advise fully along this line. 
—yYours truly, a subscriber, J. W. Tincher, 
Xenia, Llinois. 

Reply: 1. The objection to using any 
kind of torch for destroying the codlin 
moth is that the torch destroys helpful 
insects as well 2s the injurious. I do 
not think the torch method will compare 
with spraying. 

2. I should not expect to get a crop of 
apples to mature on trees where the can- 
ker worm had done perceptible injury in 
eating off the leaves. It is all a tree can 
do to survive after its leaves are partially 
destroyed, much less to mature a good crop 
of fruit. ‘ 

8. I do not know of any substitute for 
Bordeaux mixture. 

4. I have not heard of any insect which 
ean be relied upon to seriously lessen the 
number of codlin moths. 

5. I have no experience with bats in 
orchards. Since bats do their work at 
night they would be likely to feed upon 
insects that are active at night only. Bats 
are, however, destructive to insects in gen- 
eral.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

As I have had some experience in keep- 
ing winter apples and have been handling 
them for over twenty years, I will ven- 
ture to try to give what I would call my 
experience in the work through your paper. 
I have something over fifteen bushels now 
on hand—May i4th. These apples are 
mostly Limbertwigs and are nice and 
sound. I have a few Davidsh Winters 
that were gathered from the tree October, 
1898. I keep my apples in cellars; have 
tried the use of a house, but it does not do 
as well as a cellar, because it becomes too 
dry often in a house and the apples shrivel 
too much. I open and shut the cellar ac- 
cording to the changes of the weather, and 
as apples can have a very cold temperature 
there are not many nights here in this 
Piedmont ‘section of North Carolina but 
what we can have the eellar windows open 
during thé night. I can give a description, 
or a plan, for a cellar if any of the readers 
of the Fruit Grower should want it.—W. 
F. Grabs, N. C. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Being a patron or subscriber to your in- 
teresting paper as others to whom ques- 
tions are replied to, am impressed to pro- 
pound the following or firstly while ob- 
serving would state that having received 
via premium three years since a Red Cross 
currant which by the way does very well 
here, being loaded this season, yet withal, 
by what I read, is not what is claimed. 
Since in some descriptions bunches are de- 
scribed as being none less than six inches, 
ete. So far as I may see is nothing bet- 
ter than the common cherry currant go- 
called. : 

To the other question horticultural about 
which had written the nursery company 
some time anteriorly, viz. regard- 
ing injuries sustained by young trees— 
apple—from depredations of the red-headed 
woodpecker, would observe. Or whilst 
@ware of much opinionating such birds 





unharmful or “destroying annually many 
insects instead that would be injurious to 
the trees,” I, from pretty cogent. reasons, 
prefer other individual opinion. 

In reviewing as much may not be inap- 
posite to note: that this little red-headed 
fiend to which I made note may be different 
from the friendly reference there. 

As I am not the only one via the country 
around remarking the .dead and riddled 
bark and tree here and there, hither 
and yon, am disposed rather to add the 
weight of my opinion to that of people 
here. 

Having another question that I would 
like to see answered as it is.in variance, 
would propound, namely, or if you consider 
all ads or advertisers even in the “Grower” 
reliable? Such for example as “The (I do 
not name paper) as note ad. herein. Since 
having addressed the above with enclosure 
three weeks now without any response or 
even paper in return rather consider them 
of fake origin. Since, moreover, address in 
copy received in one place is 22 N. William 
St., and in another 225, etc., as see ad. 
herein. 

Would like back numbers of Grower.— 
Believe Resp., P. Collins, State of Wash- 
ington. 

Reply: The Red Cross currant and others 
will vary in length of cluster and size of 
berries at different seasons. Sometimes the 
clusters are cut short by late frosts, or by 
drouths. You must not expect that every 
year currant clusters will mature their full 
length. Red Cross is one of the most'‘val- 
uable varieties we have ever tested. 

I have never known of injury to trees 
from red-headed woodpeckers. I think: they 
are simply after insects and thrust, their 
bills into holes made in the trees by. borers 
in search of the insect. 

The rural publication you speak of pub- 
lished in New York City, we do not con- 
sider a snide affair; therefore we advise 
you to write them again, and state that 
you do not receive the paper, stating when 
you sent your money, etc. 





Facts in an Eggshell. 


Ten hens should have about three pints 
of water per day. . 

A chicken should reach broiler age (two 
and one-half pounds dressed) in three 
months. 

A broiler shrinks about half a pound in 
dressing. 

Many growers in the Hast estimate poul- 
try manure as worth half the cost of the 
food. 

For each male allow ten to fifteen hens, 
three to four ducks, one to three geese, one 
pigeon. ‘ 

Breeding stock should be mated at least 
two weeks before beginning to save eggs 
for hatching. 

Live broilers should be shipped at three 
to four pounds per pair and dressed not 
under two and one-half pounds per pair. 

A hen hatches in twenty-one days, tur- 
key twenty-eight, duck thirty, goose thirty, 
pigeon. seventeen, guinea twenty-three, 
peahen twenty-eight. 

Ten to twenty square feet per fowl or 
ten feet square or more for ten fowls is 
about right for the house. 

The yard should be at least three times 
as big as the house, and it is much better 
to allow land at the rate of one acre for 
every 100 fowls. 

Turkeys will forage most of their food 
where bayberries, insects, etc., are found 
at the rate of one to three turkeys. per 
acre. 

A good hatch for a setter in midseason 
fs about 75 per cent., which corresponds 
to about 50 per cent. from incubators.— 
Farm and Home. 





Thoughts for Young Writers. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. P. DICKERMAN. 
Verse-making, like fine farming or land- 
schpe gardening, is an art. Only those 
having a natural taste for poetry, who aim 
high, do their best and endeavor to im- 
prove, can attain to excellence. Solomon 
says: “A word fitly spoken is like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” How true 
this is of poetry! © 
As an aid in the choice of language, 
“Webster,” with his abundant synonyms, 
is unexcelled. What is the best poetry? 
I conceive it to be: Grand ideas, beauti- 
fully expressed and faultless in rhyme and 
meter. Some good poets are careless in 
the latter respect, but’ that does not ex- 
cuse it, or make it look well. Any imper- 
fection in a poem detracts from the bdauty 
of it. In beginning a poem one should 
choose his measure and how he will have 
the poem lined and rhymed; and, as he 
rhymes his first stanza, rhyme the others. 
For the purpose of metrical composition 
the lines of poetry are divided into feet of 
accented and unaccented syllables, called 
long and short. The iambus is a foot of 
two syllables, a short then a long syllable. 
The trochee is the reverse—a long and a 
short syllable. The dactyl is a foot of 
three syllables— a long and two short 
syllables. The anapest, two short syllables 
and k long syllable. The spondee, two long 
syllables. The iambus is used more than 
any other meter in rhymed poetry, and is 
also the measure chiefly used in blank 
verse. Hxamples: 
“TI slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows.” 
“The muffled drums’ sad roll has ‘beat 
The éoldier’s last tattoo.” 
Poe’s Raven is a fine example of the 
trochee. Also: 
“Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying!”. 
“Hark! they whisper, angels say, 
‘Sister spirit, come away.’ ” 
Examples of the dactyl: 
“Rock me to Sleep.” “The Skylark,” 
Thus: 
“Bird of the wilderness. 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and 
lea!” 
Also: 
“So-.ask rhe infidel, 
brings us, 
What charm for aching hearts he can 
reveal, 
Sweet as that heavenly promise .Hope 
sings us— 
‘Barth has no sorrow that God cannot 
heal.’ ” ‘ ‘. 
Thos. Moore uses the anapest with beau- 
tiful effect in “Vale of Avoca,” and “The 
Light of the Harem.” 
“Who has not heard of the Vale of Cash- 
mere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth 
ever gave?” 
“And the stars never rise but I see the 
bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.”—Poe. 
“And the star spangled banner in tri- 
umph shall wave 
’ O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave!” 
“OQ say,” the first measure in this grand 
song is a spondee. 
Much more could be written; but, per- 
haps, this is more, than enough. : 
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dress this office. 


When is the time and what is the way 
to fight the peach tree borers? They are 
the cause of great loss in this section.— 
W. P. Adams, Ohio. 

Reply: With all of the improved meth- 
ods of fighting the various insects that prey 
upon .our crops there seems to be no way 
discovered, so far, to overcome the peach 
tree borer that is better than the old fash- 
ioned plan of digging out the grubs. There 
have been many other remedies and pre- 
‘entives suggested and some of them de- 
| clared to be easy, sure and safe, but they 

have about all been found, in some cases 
to be costly, defective or dangerous. 

The perfect insect of the peach borer is 
a steel colored moth. It develops from the 
grub in the tree near its base and comes 
out in early summer ready to lay eggs for 
the next month. This the female does very 
soon after coming out of its pupal stage, 
and owing to the fact that they do not 
all come out: at once the egg-laying sea- 
son is protracted for almost the entire sum- 
mer. The eggs are laid on the bark just 
at the surface of the ground and soon 
hatch, and the little fellows soon eat their 
way into the tender inside bark. Here 
they feed until cold weather, when they 
work a little deeper and lie dormant until 
spring. They grow still larger and finally 
prepare to spin their cocoons and complete 
their round of life. 

_ The only.times to fight them successfully 
are when they are in the egg or grub state. 
It is rare that we can do much towards 
heading them off when in the egg stage, 
for any covering that we may put on in 
the way of a preventive wash or coating is 
apt to injure the tree. Gas tar has been 
used to some extent and is reported not to 
have injured thé trees, but I fear to recom- 
mend it, except for testing in a small way. 
No sort of bad smelling stuff does any good 
except it be tobacco, for a series of the 
most careful tests proved that they all 
failed except tobacco stems piled about the 
base of the trees. The eggs were not laid 
where they were used. The stems would 
be difficult to get in most places and would 
be a harbor for mice which might gnaw 
the trees. Paper or cloth bandages will 
keep the moths from laying the eggs, so 
long as they stay on, and it is well to use 
them. Wooden boxes are too expensive. 

But the old plan of mounding up the 
earth at least six inches high, after dig- 
ging out every borer in May, is easy, cheap 
and forces the moths to lay their eggs 
where the young borers can be easily 
found. If this mounding is done as just 
suggested and the borers dug out with a 
knife in October and again the next May, 
and the mounds renewed there will be lit- 
tle trouble from the peach borer. 


Last season I planted Herbemont and 
Cunningham vines one year old for stocks 
to work Delaware on above ground this 
season. I drew up a bank of earth when 
I grafted High enough to cover the scion, 
for a support until the union will be strong 
enough to stand without support, when I 
calculate to remove the bank and leave 
the Delaware wood entirely above ground. 
Before the union is complete the Delaware 
will send out roots of its own and I want 
to ask you to tell me if I had better keep 
these roots cut away during this season’s 
growth, or wait for the season of rest 
next winter? Would the check to the 
growth caused by cutting away the roots 
from the scion during the growing season 
of the first year, have a tendency to per- 
manently dwarf the vines?—Very respect- 
fully, J. R. Allen, Texas. 

Reply: It would be my opinion that the 
cutting away of the roots from the scion 
would have no harmful effect on the vine, 
either this year-or in the future. If the 
union between stock and scion is good 
there will be no need of any root connec- 
tion with the earth besides that which 
comes through the stock. 
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Prof. H. BE. Van Deman: 

Please answer in the columns of Jun 
Fruit Grower: . 

Will it pay to manure heavy and dig 
up around young apple trees and plant 
cucumbers within a couple of feet of tree? 
Will such working be of benefit to the 
tree or not, as the cucumber planting will 
make sure of cultivating the trees?—Resp., 
J. W. Knouse, Benton, Pa. 

Reply: It will do good and no harm to 
cultivate cucumbers in a young» apple 
orchard. Almost any kind of vine crop, 
such as melons, squash, etc., are very well 
suited to grow in an orchard of any kind 
while the trees are small. The cultivation 
they must receive, both as to time and 
thoroughness, in order to secure a crop is 
just what the trees need. It would be 
much better for the orchard to grow such 
crops over the whole surface rather than 
in strips close to the trees. 


ist. What is the cause of dry, brown 
specks all through the flesh of the Bald- 
win apple; also remedy, if any? 

2d. What is the best cherry for market 
in York Co., Maine? 

8d. Is Montmorency a prolific sort? 

4th. Is the Ridgeway a productive straw- 
berry and a good sort for market? 

5th. Would you recommend York Im- 
perial apple for this section?—H. A. Han- 
son, Center Lebanon, Me. ; 

Reply: 1. The dry, brown specks in the 
flesh of the Baldwin apple is a natural 
fault and there is no remedy for it, so far 
as we now know. It is.supposed to be 
caused by a failure of sap circulation in 
the particular cells where the spots occur. 
Some of the best developed specimens of 
the variety are often badly affected, and 
we cannot lay it to poor cultivation or 
lack of manuring. 

2. Richmond is perhaps about the most 
profitable cherry to grow in Maine. It is 
mildly sour but good in quality, very early, 
productive and a general favorite. 

8.’ Montmorency is also a good cherry 
but about a week to ten days later than 
Richmond. It bears abundantly. 

4. Ridgeway is said to be only moder- 
ately productive. It is variable in this re- 
spect, as' most strawberries are. 

5. I would think Maine too far North for 
the best development of York Imperial 


apple. Psa? 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman: $4 
As one of the subscribers to your paper 
I feel that I am not taking too great a 
liberty in asking you to advise me in refer- 
ence to the following: 
1. I want a book dealing with apple 





raising (for the general market) in the 
State of Kansas, i. e., some work which: 


We have entered into an arrangement with our popular and well-known corre 
8pondent, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, by which the professor will be more often 
heard from through the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Our readers have many questions to ask regarding variéties of fruits, methods 
of culture, etc., and we do not know of any. one better qualified to answer these 


The Van Deman papers will be continued as before. 
largely read throughout the country, and generously copied by other horticultural 


Send on practical questions on fruit growing for the professor to answer. Ad- 


' would kill them and yet not hurt the 


‘Industrial Agent, Pere Marquette R. R., 


and cattle raising, new industries, &c., &c. 


These papers have been 


{ 
deals with the problems confronting the 
apple grower in this western country. 

2. Also I would ask the question as to 
what the relative cost per acre of culti- 
vating, pruning and spraying apple trees 
per year should be, making the supposition 
that the apples are raised on a large scale 
(say 500 acres) and that average condi- 
tions as to soil, climate, etc., prevail. A 
generdl estimate of the different opera- 
tions would be entirely satisfactory to me. 

If this is anything of an annoyance to 
you do not in any way acknowledge this 
letter.—Youfs sincerely, L. H. Landis, 
Kansas. 

Reply: ..I'know of no such book. 2. This 
is a hard question to answer. When young 
an acre of apple trees might, in Kansas 
soil, be cared for as stated for $5 per acre 
in large blocks. Or if cultivated with other 
crops between the trees without any cost. 
At bearing age it might cost $10 per acre 
each year to cultivate, prune and spray,- 
saying nothing of the expense of gather- 
ing and marketing the fruit. 


if 2*ess 
Prof. H. HE. Van Deman: 


Will you please tell us how to keep the 
rose bugs from eating up the grape blos- 
soms. Please let us know in the June 
number, if you can.—Charles G. Larned, 
Mass. ? 


Reply: So far. as is now known there 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





is no practical means of poisoning the rose 
bugs. Any applications of arsenical poi- 
sons that are strong enough to kill these 
insects will kill or seriously injure the fo- 
liage of the trees of parts to which it is 
applied. They seem to be’ proof against 
all poisons ‘that are death to other leaf- 
eating insects.¢ Nor can they be killed by 
external sprayings with kerosene emulsion 
or any such thing. It was thought at one 
time that a spraying with hot water, 
heated to just 150 degrees Farenheit, 


the endge foliage upon which they are in 
the habit of feeding. One large grape 
grower in New Jersey at one time said 
that he had found it effective in killing 
them on his grape vines. But I have never 
tried this plan. 

Some who have tried. the plan of put- 
ting coal tar on the posts and hanging 
rags soaked with it on the wires of the 
trellis claim that this will keep away the 
rose bugs by its disagreeable smell. It is 
worth trying, especially on a small place, 
where only a few vines are kept. The 
rose bug, however, is a tough customer. 
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Ivhave made a start to grow an. orchard 
but as I have had no experience with 
fruit culture I would greatly appreciate 
what advice you may apply to my ques- 
tions: 1. My trees are two and three 
years old and some of the root has been 
cut. away in taking them up. Do they 
require cutting back and if so how much 
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and ‘what month should the cutting be 
done? 2. The climate here in Eastern 
Oregon is very dry in summer and irriga- 
tion is necessary for success. About how |. 
long should fruit trees be kept wet? That 
is, how late in the fall? Some say if water 
is kept on too late it keeps the sap up and 
causes them to freeze out.—Yours truly, 
James Frost, Oregon. 

Reply: The writer does not say what 
kind of fruit trees he is growing, and it 
makes considerable difference as to the 
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kinds he may have as to how they need 
to be treated. Apple trees would not re- 
quire severe annual cutting back but 
peach trees would. The latter are much 
better for having about half the last year’s 
growth cut back every year when the trees 
are dormant, but never when in leaf. The 
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‘same is true of prune trees and pear trees 
also seem to do better in the western re- 
gions for such treatment. 

It is*thought the better plan to slack up 
in irrigation in the late summer and early 
fall that the trees may have time to ripen 
-up their wood, and then irrigate on the ap- 
proach of cold weather to cause the soil 
to be moist during the winter. If the 
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ground is very dry there may be serious 
injury to the trees by severe weather be- 
cause of their excessive evaporation. There 
is some evaporation going on even when 
the leaves are not on them, and their roots 
must be in moist soil or they cannot keep 
up the normal supply, in the entire tree. 
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A tree is a composite being; a kind of 
community by itself. The leaves and limbs 
are all the time striving with each other 
to see which shall have the most room and 
the most sunshine. Wach strives for all he 
can get. While some perish in the at- 
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tempt, or meet with only very indifferent 
success, the strongest of the strongest buds 
survive. Hach leaf helps to sustain the 
limb’ which carries it, and each limb fur- 
nishes some nourishment to the common 
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bred; eggs. from prize winners, “$2.00 per 
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trunk for the common welfare. The tax 
is always adjusted according to the ability 
of each to contribute. As the limbs of a 
treé are constantly striving for the mas- 
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tery, so each bush and tree in grove or 
forest is striving with others for the mas- 
tery. The weakest succumb to the strong- 
est; some perish early; some lead a feeble 
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existence for many years, while even the 
strongest are more or less injured. With 
plenty of room, the trunk will be short, 
the branches many and widespread; where 
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crowded, the lower limbs perish for want 
of light. Dead limbs fall to the ground to 
protect and enrich it for nourishing the 
surviving limbs and the trunk. The scars. 
heal over, more limbs perish as new ones 
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creep upward, and thus we find tall, clean 
trunks in a dense forest.—Anon. 
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_.. Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. © 
-.In the April number of this paper it 
: ‘suggested by Mr. Sawyer of Utah 

at my former mention of the Khiva 


‘muskmelon may have the effect to deter 


th who wish to grow it in the States 
east of the Rocky: Mountains from attempt- 
ing to do so, and that this may be a mis- 


tested this new and valuable melon have 


~ ‘certainly tended to the opinion that it will 
‘not do well except in those regions where 
there is a long, hot summer and abundant 


water for irrigation. Knowing this, it 
seemed to me wise to state the fact along 
with other things regarding the variety. 
But taking the hint of Mr. Sawyer I wrote 
a letter of inquiry to Mr. John F. Brown, 
of Elgin, Utah, who has made extensive 
and very successful attempts at the cul- 
ture of this and a number of other varie- 
ties of the melons that have lately been 
imported by the government experts who 
have traveled through Northern Asia, and 
especially in Turkestan and Bokhara. 

It may be:proper to again state that the 
variety now called Khiva, and which is 


_ known in the records of the United States 


Department of Agriculture as No. 114, and 
‘a number of other kinds belong to a class 
of muskmelons which have the peculiarity 
of> keeping into the. winter if properly 
treated. They are also very large, some- 
times weighing more than thirty pounds, 
and are of excellent flavor. -I may also 
say that Mr. Brown has grown hundreds 
of pounds of the seeds of these melons for 
governmental. distribution and is now 
growing a very large amount for this pur- 
pose. 

He replied to me in a very candid and 
intelligent manner and what he says is 
well worthy of heed by all who are inter- 
ested in melon culture, and especially by 
those who are growing these winter mtsk- 
melons. He says that his location is inter- 
mediate between the north and south and 
‘very suitable for the production of a Khiva 
muskmelon that keeps well. The seeds 
produced there seem to develop melons that 
maintain the peculiar keeping qualities for 
a long distance in both directions. . But to 
use Mr. Brown’s own words, “As the va- 
riety reaches the South, of course, the 
melons will gradually lose their keeping 
qualities and would, after a time, all ripen 
on. the vines, and in the North would lessen 
in size and lose their-rich flavor and finally 
fail to go through the change of starch 
into sugar.” 

- He tells me that the planting and grow- 
jng are the same as for other varieties of 
melons, and that any person of good judg- 
ment will be able to tell when those that 
are fit for storing are ready to be gathered 
and stored for winter. Their proper de- 
velopment is told more by their looks than 
by their. weight or size. They should be 
stored in a perfectly. dry. place always 
above ground. Any treatment that is good 
for keeping the Hubbard squash is suit- 
able to the Khiva muskmelon. 

I expect to practice on these points this 
season, and hope others. will do so who 
have the seeds to test. We. may yet be 
able to grow these novelties successfully 
all over the melon-growing sections of 


America. 





Letter from the Veteran Editor, 
Samuel Miller. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The article on birds by B. 8. Gilbert, of 
N. Y., in a recent issue of your excellent 
journal, recalls much of the past, and he 
is about correct in his surmises. 

Here in a little vale where my humble 
home is situated, on the banks of the great 
Missouri River, I have around me about 
all the American birds except the pas- 
‘senger pigeon, whose absence we so much 
miss, and the English sparrow also. The 
latter we ignore and the gun is ever ready 
for them. My grandsons are ever ready 
and one of my daughters also shoots them. 
For thirty years they have tried to estab- 
lish themselves but have failed. This time 
they have tried te oust the martins, and I 
have seen the martins in the box and two 
sparrows sitting on the top. The latter 
must go. 

When I go out at the early dawn and 
hear a score or more birds singing it cheers 
me for all day. We have birds here that 
are not found in many places. Acres of 
orchards and native forests all around, 
they have fair play. Wrens build on my 
porch. Robins in the orchard so low down 
that. one can look into their nest. We 
have a wren here that is a 
splendid singer. The cardinal gross- 
beak that is here: with us all -the 
year round is an elegant singer, and is 
almost as tame as chickens. The yellow 
breasted chat is one of my favorites, and 
@s a rule is a shy one, yet they will sit 
and sing within twenty feet of me. The 
eoving of the turtle dove (I hear one just 
now) soothes one’s spirits. The Baltimore 
oriole is our beauty. ‘The orchard oriole is 
not so handsome, but is constantly singing. 
Just now I hear the great crested fiy- 
catcher whistling. When one can count 
seventeen different birds singing at one 
time it is a pleasure that only those who 
hhave it can appreciate. 

‘I would not exchange my humble life 
here in the country. for a palace in a city. 
Here nature has its sway and if it were 
not for sin and sorrow, pain and death, 
we would have a heaven here. 

From earliest childhood, which reverts 
back almost eighty years, birds have been 
a delight to me. Just now I hear the 
cuckoo telling that we may get rain 
soon. Some people call it the rain crow. 
In another day I expect to see the first 
buds of the Pearl of the Garden open. 
I am partial to yellow, and this is still my 
favorite among roses. Marechal Niel may 
excel it, but it is so difficult to grow out 
@oors. In a little while we will have Car- 
nation, Fulgence; La: France, American 
Beauty, Hermosa,- Pink Daily, Orimson 
(Rambler, Gen. Jacqueminot, Paul Ney- 
ron and others, names lost; all can be 
geen from my front door. Therefore, the 
bouquets that I can send to my friends and 
an occasional one to the conductors on the 
railroad afford me as much pleasure as 
‘to the recipients.. I never sold flowers. 
‘Then my strawberry plantations, the first 
mess of ripe fruit we expect to have to- 
day at dinner, May 12th, and with them 
pome Newtown and McHenry pippins will 
make the connection. 

_ Raspberries, gooseberries, currants, black- 
‘berries, cherries, apricots, plums, peaches, 


apples, pears, grapes, and last but by no 


means least, the persimmon to wind up, 


- ‘and of the latter I have ten varieties. Who 
would not live in the country with all these 
* things around him?—S. Miller. 
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+>} From Our Oregon Reader. 


pee 


“I have often thought that I was the 
only man in this “far away Oregon” who 

ok*Green’s Fruit Grower, but seeing the 
. munication in April number, written 


‘Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: © 


‘by my “Oregon / N 
f the “far famed Willamette Valley,” not 
ly causes me to feel proud to know that 

st another beside myself is taking 
paper, but prompts me to write too. 

I have read your paper for 


roe ey 


The experiences of many who have | 


Cousin,” Miles K. Lewis, |. 


nearly two years, 
best paper of its' kind in the country. 

I herewith hand you fifty cents for 
which kindly extend my subscription an- 
other year. I lived four years in the “far 
famed Willamette Valley” and will agree 
with Mr. Lewis as to its being a large, 
productive valley, but let me ask you to 
look with me upon the famows and beau- 
tiful “‘Rogue River Valley” of Southern 
Oregon. I have resided here for five years, 
and will say without hesitation, that this 
part of Oregon surpasses (all things con- 
sidered) any country in which I have ever 
lived, and I have lived in sixteen States, 
for short periods. Rogue River Valley is 
fifty miles long by an average of twenty 
miles wide, and is densely settled, being 
composed of farms of rich, dark sandy 
loam. Aside from the numerous farms, the 
entire valley you might call a vast “fruit 
garden.” We have orchards composed of 
300 acres of apples alone, and by-the-way, 
right here let me say that this valley is 
the home of the “Oregon Red Apple.” Last 
year, 1899, a number of our largest orch- 
ardists shipped as high as fifty carloads of 
apples each, and a greater number who 
shipped twenty and, thirty cars; a great 
many of these apples found a market in 
London, England. We do not:depend upon 
anyone element of commerce for. subsist- 
ence, 

1st. We have a good farming country. 
Wheat averaging thirty-five to forty-five 
byshels per. acre, corn seventy to eighty 
and potatoes 300 to 400 bushels per acre. 

2nd. We have one of the _ best, if not 
the best fruit sections on the Pacific Coast 
(California not excepted). 

3rd. We have a mining section (gold min- 
ing) which is coming to the front and in a 
short time, in my opinion, will rank with 
anything in the State. 

(An old man in our neighborhood was 
walking around over the bed-rock of a 
worked-out mine some weeks ago and 
found a “pocket” which when taken out, 
weighed just $1,000.00 in gold.) 

4th. We have a thorough stock country. 
In the fruit line, anything called fruit will 
thrive here. For beauty I have never seen 
a more beautiful valley. At this writing 
I not only sit at my window and “gaze 
upon the green fields” but I look at my 
kitchen garden and see peas in bloom, rad- 
ishes and onions large enough for the 
table. Strawberries in bloom and goose- 
berries as large as small peas, while orch- 
ards all around, of pears, peaches, prunes, 
plums, apples,;. cherries and apricots ap- 
pear in the distance as a huge bank of 
snow. A general failure of crops has never 
come to this valley; we are not~-in the 
chilly rains of the Willamette Valley and 
the Puget Sound, nor are we under the 
scorching sun of California, being between 
the two extremes makes the climate almost 
perfect. Ten degrees above. zero is. the 
coldest weather ever recorded here at Med- 
ford and 100 degrees is the hottest I have 
yet experienced. Our rain fall is twenty- 
four inches. Our principal apples of com- 
merce are Newton Pippin, Baldwin, Grav- 
enstein and Spitzenburg. Of pears, Bart- 
lett, Anjou and Winter Nellis. Among our 
leading peaches are the Crawfords, Muirs 
and Salway. Grapes of all varieties grow 
luscious here with the exception of Con- 
cord. In the packing of fruit I do not 
believe the world can beat us. You never 
hear of a “barrel” of apples in this 
country. Everything is packed in boxes; 
pears are wrapped with paper. Apple, 
peach and cherry boxes are all lined and 
covered with paper which make them when 
opened look very attractive. A box of ap- 
ples weighs forty pounds. I feel, Mr. Edi- 
tor, like I have imposed upon these col- 
umns already for writing as much as I 
have, but I could write a week about the 
advantages and beauty of Jackson County, 
Oregon, and its lovely climate. Some of 
your readers may think I have an object 
in writing this article other than pastime. 
I wish to say that I have no “ax to grind,” 
have nothing to offer, no land to sell (but, 
by-the-way I know of some choice foot- 
hill land which I believe will be the best 
fruit land, which can be homesteaded yet). 

I simply write this to give your readers 2 
glimpse of the southern part of Oregon, 
and I assure you that if any of you should 
ever visit Rogue River Valley you would 
say that I had underestimated its beauties 
and to let you know that another man in 
Oregon take “Green’s Fruit Grower.” 
Long live your paper and its useful- 
ness.—G. E. Weber, Jackson Co., Oregon. 





Currant and Gooseberry 
inquiries. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Please give a few notes in regard to 
raising currants and gooseberries. Can 
they be pruned in the form of treés instead 
of bushes? Do they require water? And 
the tree cranberry, will it bear without 
running water? Are the Plymouth Rocks 
and Wyandottes as good layers as the Leg- 
horns? 

Will some one write a recipe for Bor- 
deaux mixture for spraying apple trees? 

Am very well pleased with the paper, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. Have just read my 
first copy. Have not received my pre- 
mium yet, but am expecting it every mail, 
No. 4 Red Cross currant.—Mrs. F. Nevins. 
California. 

Reply: Currants and gooseberries can 
be pruned tree shape, but lower buds will 
be apt to shoot up which will interfere 
with that method of training. They. will 
not need water in our country, -but may 
need water in California. - 

I cannot say whether the tree cranberry 
will need irrigatior, or what other plants 
will need irrigation in California, since I 
have no experience with your soil. I should 
think they would. 

Leghorn fowls are considered the most 
prolific of all layers. Plymouth Rocks lay 
larger eggs. Wyandottes also lay larger 
eggs, and are better winter layers than 
others we have tried. 

You will find a recipe for Bordeaux mix- 
ture in our May issue every year. Let us 
know if you do not receive the premiums 
soon.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





“Under Debs’ socialistic government, 
Eliza, men won’t have to work but four 
or five hours a day.” “That won’t do at 
all, Henry. Lots of men can’t be kept out 
of mischief except by working ten hours 
a day.”—Indianapolis Journal. 





Binder Twine at Low Prices. 


If you want a special inside price on binder 
twine, either Sisal, Standard or Manila, cut this 
notice’ out and mail to Sears, Rorpuck & Co. 
(Binder Twine Department), Chicago, statin 
about how much twine you will require an 
how soon you will want it, and they will save 
you money by quot you a price that will 
either secure your order or compel the party 
who supplies you.to sell to you ata lower price 
than he otherwise would. : 
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-s, and believe it to be the 


When My Lady Weeps. 


“Tears, idle tears,’*-you say? Ah, me! not 80, 
There’s iridustry in tears, as all men know; 
A sob will in the day 
When there’s no other way 
To win a friend, defeat a foe. 


My lady weeps, and on her cheek I see 
A crystal sign of ae ogy yet to be; 

A tiny drop, combine 

With quivering lip, designed 
To gain a victory o’er me. 


One Httle plaintive sob, but half-repressed, 
A gentle eaving of that throbbing breast, 
And all that J’d den 
Is gained by her, while I 
In bowing to her will am blest. 


When thus a passing signal of distress 
Will give to her whatever she’d possess, 
When tears succeed where smiles 
Have proven useless wiles, 
How droll to speak of idleness! 
—Elliott Flower, in Life. 





Impure Paris Green. 


Paris green is practically the only sub- 
stance that has been widely and extensive- 
ly used as a remedy for the codlin' moth. 
During the last three or four years a great 
deal of complaint has been made, both here 
and in the Eastern states, because of the 
failure to obtain the same good results as 
formerly, even by orchardists who do very 
eareful work and have previously had the 
best of results. During this period there 
has been a decided change in the micro- 
scopic appearance of most of the Paris 
green on the market, indicating a large 
amount of adulteration on the one hand 
and a different and less | satisfactory 
method of manufacture on the other. The 
situation became so thoroughly unendur- 
able that the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Berkeley sent out circular letters to 
the entomologists of the various experi- 
ment stations, and to the editors of a num- 
ber of agricultural newspapers, in order 
to obtain the opinions of these parties and 
the facts in their possession. 


FORMS OF IMPURITIES. 


Three distinct classes of unsatisfactory 
Paris green can be recognized, which we 
would designate, respectively, as bogus, 
adulterated and low grade Paris green. 

Bogus Paris green.—Under this title is 
included that series of out and out imita- 
tions of Paris green in which the color is 
produced from other substances than cop- 
per, and which usually contain no trace of 
either copper or arsenic. They are 
usually perfectly harmless to the plant and 
to the insect, and quite decidedly cheaper 
than Paris green. They are sold mostly 
by paint dealers, and were probably man- 
ufactured for use as a cheaper form of 
green pigment than is Paris green. 

We have very little information of their 
extensive sale in California as Paris green, 
though both B. N. Rowley, of California 
Fruit Grower, and Secretary B. M. Le- 
long, of the state board of horticulture, 
have met with samples sold as bona fide 
Paris green. It is probable that none of 
these articles would stand the ammonia 
test; certainly, they would be at once rec- 
ognized under the microscope. 

Adulterated Paris green.—This class of 
Paris green is often sold by unscrupulous 
jobbers—and indicates always an intention 
of fraud on the part of some one. They 
consist of Paris green in part, generally 
upward of 50 per cent., and to this is add- 
ed some other substance for the purpose of 
increasing the weight. Any white powder, 
such as gypsum, will do, and even flour 
has been used. The intensity of the green 
color in good Paris green allows consider- 
able addition of white material, though in 
some cases green or blue pigments are 
added to prevent detection. Most of these 
forms of cheapening Paris green are at 
once recognized in all three of the tests 
given below, and especially are they at 
once detected under the microscope. 

Low grade Paris green.—The third type 
of unsatisfactory Paris green, and the 
one most difficult to recognize, is a “low 
grade Paris green;” by which term it is in- 
tended to designate those manufactured in 
such a way as to obtain a low per cent. of 
arsenious oxide in combination. A strictly 
pure Paris green can be produced, accord- 
ing to our observations, with not over 40 
per cent. arsenious oxide, but such a sam- 
ple is simply low grade. To use such in 
spraying would require nearly one-half 
more material to produce effective spraying 
than would be necessary with a sample 
containing the normal 58 per cent. of 
arsenious oxid. For this class of green it 
appears that the only test now available 
is the chemical determination of the quan- 
tity of arsenic present. 

The production of Jow grade Paris green 
is almost as expensive, or perhaps quite as 
expensive, so far as the ingredients used 
are concerned, as is the production of the 
high grade article. 

It therefore appears that the low grade 
greens are produced not with any intention 
of defrauding the public, but rather be- 
cause of the ease of manufacture. The 
laws, especially of New York where the 
greatest amount of Paris green is man- 
ufactured, require the total arsenious oxid 
to be above 50 per cent., and this has re- 
quired the addition, either during or after 
manufacture, of sufficient arsenious oxid in 
the free state to come within the require- 
ments of the law. As a result of this the 
greater part of the low grade Paris green 
on the market contains as an adulterant a 
considerable proportion of the free acid. 
The determinations that have been hereto- 
fore made have only taken into considera- 
tion the total arsenic per cent. and so all 
these samples of low grade, “doctored” 
Paris green have passed as pure. 


PREVENTION OF INJURY TO FOLIAGD. 


A chemical means of avoiding the injury 
of Paris green has been used considerably. 
It consists in adding a large amount of lime 
to the water in which the Paris green is 
mixed, and this appears to be sufficient to 
render insoluble any slight amount of free 


be present. The use of lime with Paris 
green has now come to be recognized as a 
very important precautionary measure in 
preparing this spraying material, chiefly 
because of the presence of white arsenic in 
the Paris green that has been manufac- 
tured of late years. The amount common- 
ly recommended varies from one to ten 
parts of lime to each part of Paris green. 
If the amount of free arsenic in the sam- 
ple is not too high good effects will result 
from adding the lime; but beyond a cerfain 
point the lime does no good and may even 
do harm. It has long been known that 
lime acts on white arsenic when the latter 
is in suspension in water, in such a way 
as to render it much more injurious to 
foliage than the arsenic would have been 
without the lime. 


TESTS FOR PURITY. 


There are no simple tests which will en- 
able a person to quickly determine abso- 
lutely the purity of any given sample of 
Paris grean.. A great many forms of adul- 
terants, however, can be immediately de- 
tected. Samples showing any considerabie 
variation in color, especially an abnormally 
pale shade, is an almost certain indication 
of adulteration, and these showing a ten- 
dency to dampness, or caking, should be re- 
jected. Two or three methods are avail- 
able for recognizing most ofthe more con- 
spicuous impurities. . 

Ammonia test—Paris greén dissolves 


.freely and wholly in ammonia, becoming a 





beautiful blue liquid; while a majority of 
the substances formerly used in adulterat- 


arsenic or other soluble arsenites that may | 


‘knew at the stat what he does now. Ah, 


ing a green are insoluble, This, therefore, 
is a very ready means of recognizing most 
of the crude forms of adulteration. If 
upon treatment with ammonia any of the 
material fails to dissolve, the sample is 
adulterated. This test, however, is not 
conclusive, since white arsenic and a num- 


“ber of other substances used in adulterat- 


ing Paris green, especially in these later 
years, are soluble in ammonia and would 
escape detection if this method alone were 
depended on. Ammonia then affords valid 


tion of it is insoluble; but other means 
must be used to be sure of its purity, even 
if apparently pure by this test. 

Glass test—A very simple test which will 
enable’ one to distinguish quite a good pro- 
portion of adulterated samples at once, in- 
cluding many of those not detectable with 
ammonia, is to take a very small portion 
of Paris gr2en—what one could easily pick 
up on the point of a penknife—place this 
upon a piece of glass, holding the glass 
at an angle; jarring the lower edge will 
cause the little pile of green to move down 
the inclined surface, leaving behind it a 
bright green track, if the sample is pure; 
but in the case of many adulterated or im- 
pure samples the track would be white or 
pale green. The glass test is particularly 
useful in comparing a number of samples, 
and after one has acquired some experi- 
ence it becomes quite reliable. It does not 
enable one to detect the recent forms of 
aisenic adulterations, and like the am- 
monia test should never be considered as 
conclusive evidence of purity.—From the 
Bulletin of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Berkeley, California. 





Keep the Old Home Bright and 
Cheerful. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


It-is undoubtedly true that many people 
would not make moves in life or change 
their mode of living, if they had more and 
wider experience in life. There is no class 
of individuals more liable to make these 
changes than the farmer. In most cases 
he has begun life poor and toiled hard 
without many pastimes or cessation from 
toil. He finally thinks he has gained a 
competency for his support. His first im- 
pulse is to quit the farm, get rid of care 
and toil, and live an easier life. To that 
end he begins to think of buying a home 
in town and makes no more improvements 
on the farm than circumstances compel 
him to do, thinking ft will be all lost to 
him, lets things go down and finally loses 
all interest in the farm except what money 
consideration there may be in it. He is 
now ready to sell the old homestead and 
move to town; that being done we propose 
to give some of his practical experience of 
town life. The first few days are spent 
in arranging things outdoors and putting 
the house in order. During this time and 
for weeks after little is thought of the 
change he has made, but gradually the nov- 
elty wears off, and he begins to wonder if 
he really hasn’t made a mistake. But there 
is nothing to do now; his system has been 
accustomed to laborious exercise; he has 
nothing to stimulate it in his new situa- 
tion; the circulation. becomes sluggish, the 
mind sympathizes and becomes wonder- 
fully dull and stupid; to relieve himself 
he takes a walk down town; he has that 
shambling gait he acquired on the farm; 
the first he notices is that the devotee of 
fashion has flitted by; he takes a passing 
look; there is not much to interest him; 
he has communed too Jong with nature to 
be pleased with tinsels. A little further 
on he meets the brisk young man; he has 
too many thoughts of youth and gayety to 
think of the farmer; he may wonder what 
such old fossils know about life; he is now 
down town where the business is done; 
he stands around awhile and then goes to 
the post-office and gets his papers and 
then steps into a store; he is approached 
by the merchant. ‘‘Any trade wanted to- 
day?” He feels a little queer, for he didn’t 
come in to trade and doesn’t know 
but he may be asked next what he 
did come in for; however, he takes a seat 
and stays a little while, hears others con- 
verse and thinks he will take part, but 
being slow of speech, has never learned to 
talk without a subject, and soon finds he 
is only listened to as a matter of civility. 
A little discouraged at the prospective en- 
joyment, he goes home now and resolves 
to spend the time in reading; but soon a 
terrible drowsiness comes over him, the 
paper falls to the floor and he goes for the 
lounge. He sleeps by day and sleeps by 
night until his faculties are so benumbed 
that it is difficult to decide whether he is 
awake or only dreaming. He now begins 
to feel as though he had made a mistake 
in leaving the old farm. There were many 
things to interest him there that he does 
not find here. The power of association 
is wonderful and perhaps if he had laid 
out a part of his surplus earnings on the 
old home and had things bright and cheer- 
ful he could have remained there and en- 
joyed life better. Let us see. He has had 
his breakfast and sits out on the old porch 
to read the paper. He has read the news 
and feels the want of exercise, so he takes 
a walk about the farm; goes down the lane 
by the meadow; a gold-breasted lark flies 
up to greet him with its clarion notes; a 
little further sits the bobolink warbling 
forth its peculiar song; he comes to the 
pasture where the little herd of cattle are; 
standing a moment they come - around, 
seeming to say, “Have you come to see us? 
You took good care of us last winter—this 
summer we can take care of ourselves.” 
He passes over to the next field; there are 
a few sheep; they come around, one ven- 
tures a little closer than the rest and nib- 
bles at the bottom of his pants, as much 
as to say, ‘We furnished the wool that 
these were made of. Did you bring us 
any salt?’ The lambs are out yonder, 
jumping on and off that old root; what an 
exuberance of joy they manifest! The far- 
mer goes toward home and falls in with 
the favorite old horse; he stops a moment 
to look at him. Dobbin looks inquiringly, 
“Do you want me—are you going to ride 
out to-day?’ The farmer thinks not then 
and goes for that shade tree, as it is get- 
ting warm in the sun. As he nears the 
house he meets with old Chanticleer with 
his harem of wives; he looks at the ‘sun 
with one eye and at the farmer with the 
other; “Shall I crow for you?’ and gives 
one, two, three; he goes and looks at piggy. 
He sidles up to have his back scratched 
and the farmer does it for him and wonders 
why all farmers do not have clean quar- 
ters for their stock so it will be a pleasure 
to visit them everyday. A neighbor has 
called in during his absence and sits out 
on the porch with his wife; the farmer 
takes a seat with them; he is at home 
now. They talk of the past, the present 
and future; he recounts how many of life’s 
troubles he could have avoided if he only 


he sees now when too late, this is a world 
of cause and effect. He is called to din- 
ner, and friends dine with him. They chat 
awhile after dinner. The friends bid good- 
by and the farmer lies down to rest. How 
sweet the repose; it’is nature’s stillness all 
around; this is life without alloy. Now, we 
say to our fellow farmers, keep the old 
home bright and cheerful; stir up the live 
coals and keep them burning while they 
will, and let memories of that good old 
home flit through the brain until the last 





grounds for rejecting a sample if any por- 


The Winter Banana. 


' Should you ask me of an apple, 
That was perfect in its growing, 
Perfect in its size and beauty, 
Perfect in its form and flavor, 
In its free and early bearing; 
Of an apple that was kingly, 
That was peerless in the orchard; 
That was faultless in the market; 
One that everybody wanted, 
That would keep the livelong- winter— 
And «be dainty in the springtime, 
Fresh and sweet and highly flavored: 
Should you seek for such an apple 
(Longest-keeping, youngest-bearing), 
I should answer you and tell you,— 
“Such is the Banana apple, 
Grown and sold by Greening Brothers, 
On the banks of River Raisin. 
' Go and buy it and be happy, 
And be thankful that I fold you 
td Eg world’s most famous apple.’’ 
ticulturist. 





Corn Mixing. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I want to ask you a query: In what 
manner can corn of different kinds be 
planted and cultivated in adjoining fields 
and mixing be prevented? Is there a 
process whereby this can be done? If so, 
please to give me the advantage of your 
knowledge on this line. I am anxious to 
find out how this can be done. As my 
corn mixes so that it is hard to keep good 
seed corn is there not a way to preserve 
seed corn by cutting tassels and prevent 
mixing? Please answer by return mail.— 
Respectfully yours, J. F. Smith, a sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Reply: I do not know of any method 
of preventing the mixing of varieties of 
corn grown in adjotning fields. If it is de- 
sired to keep the variety of corn entirely 
unmixed with any other variety it must 
be grown at a considerable distance from 
any field of a different.variety. It is not 
known how far the pollen of corn, of flow- 
ers of fruit trees, etc., can be borne 3y 
the wind, or by bees and other insects. 
There is no doubt, however, that it is pos- 
sible for varieties of corn, etc., to be mixed 
by growing forty or fifty rods distant from 
another variety. In order to be perfectly 
safe the two varieties should be planted, 
perhaps, an eighth of a mile distant from 
other varieties—Hditor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Difference Between Dwarf and 
Standard Pear Trees, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I have grown from seeds a few plants 
of Buffalo berry. They are rare and en- 
tirely hardy. Nurserymen claim that the 
fruit will remain on the bush or tree all 
winter and that frost really improves them. 
In the previous spring I planted a single 
piant or root of Columbian raspberry. It 
came from New York by mail. That same 
plant grew in that single season over 
nine feet high, and I have set a heavy pole 
sixteen feet nigh to tie the plant up to, and 
I am anxious to see how tall and great 
my Columbian will be. I have also on 
trial one Industry, one Whinham (expen- 
sive) gooseberries, one Crandall tree cur- 
rant, one Rocky Mountain dwarf cherry 
(rare), one Eleagnus (novelty), and a nov- 
elty of blackberry and of strawberry. In 
the previous spring I planted a single Kief- 
fer pear tree. It stood the winter well. 
Several years ago I had bought and 
planted a few winter apple trees named 
Deacon Jones. They began to bear and 
I kept a specimen fruit of Deacon Jones, 
not only all the winter but until the month 
of August. A specimen of another va- 
riety I kept until.June or July. I kept 
my apples in an ordinary cellar under my 
house and the apples wrapped in paper. 
It seems also well to keep apples among 
dry (oak) leaves. The severe winter of 
1898-99 greatly injured my Deacon Jones 
apple trees. 

As I mentioned I am interested in fruit 
growing, and I desire that fruit growing 
would be more common, and fruit keeping 
a success; yes, to such extent that all 
people could have fruit to eat every day 
all the year round. I would like rather to 
see that fruits take the place of tobacco, 
whiskey and medicines. Probably there 
would be but very few people in the world 
which fruit of any kind does not benefit. 

I have experimented a little with grass 
seeds. Salt bush does not succeed here. 
Lathyrus (flat pea) is rare, but most prom- 
ising is Bromus Inermis and Alfalfa. 

From seeds I have grown a few Russian 
mulberry trees. They grow rapidly and 
have a strong root system; but it seems 
that Russian mulberry grown from seeds is 
not valuable for fruit. For to try if Rus- 
sian mulberry trees will grow on rocky and 
stony land I, in the previous spring (1899), 
planted a. Russian mulberry tree on the 
most rocky point I could find on my farm. 
As a mulch I put on leaves, bush and 
stone. But also that tree made a good 
growth. It seems to me that rabbits do 
not attack the Russian mulberry trees. 

1. I don’t understand: what is meant by 
“Standard and Dwarf’? when in the cata- 
logue we see for example: “Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite Pear—Standard and Dwarf,” or 
“Seckel Pear—Standard and Dwarf.” Is 
it different in variety so that Seckel— 
Standard is one, and the Seckel—Dwarf is 
another variety? Or, is the difference only 
in shape, made by pruning? 

I wonder about the Campbell’s Early 
grape, which are illustrated and described 
in a catalogue. There we read: “In 1893 
it yielded eight tons of grapes.” Will it 
mean that it yielded eight tons of grapes 
per acre, or is it so to understand that the 
single grapevine yielded eight tons of 
grapes in a season? If a single grapevine 
produce tons of grapes each year for fifty 
years it is then astounding, and the same 
grapevine may measure several rods.— 
Truly yours, Knute A. Overset, Crawford 
Co., Wis. 

Reply: We have often explained what 
is meant by a dwarf tree and what is 
meant by a standard tree. A standard 
(Clapp’s Favorite) pear tree is a tree that 
is grafted, or budded, upon a pear root. 
This standard pear tree makes a much 
larger tree than a dwarf pear tree of the 
same variety. A dwarf (Clapp’s Favorite) 
pear tree is one produced by grafting, or 
budding that variety upon a quince stock 
or root. This forms a slow growing tree, 
which is trained with its branches near 











embers go out.—The Squire’s Wife, Broken 
Bow, Neb 


the ground so that the fruit can generally 
be picked without a ladder. These dwarf 
trees never reach the large size of stand- 
ard pear trees. | 

Where nurserymen in their catalogues 
speak of Clapp’s Favorite as standard and 
dwarf, it is intended to intimate that this 
variety will succeed both as-a standard 
and as a dwarf, and that the nurseryman 
can supply both standard and dwarf trees. 
There are varieties of pears which will 
not succeed as a dwarf; such as the Shel- 
don. Therefore, the nurseryman in speak- 
ing of the Sheldon pear would say stand- 
ard only, meaning there were no dwarf 
trees of this variety. 

The cut of grape to which you refer was 
intended to represent an old vine well 
known in California, which has _ borne 
grapes for fifty years, yielding in 1893 
eight tons of grapes. Campbell’s Barly 
grape was not disseminated at that date 
and could not by any possibility yield such 
a large crop of grapes as stated.—HKditor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Treatment To Oar Readers 


That Consumption and pulmonary diseases in general are now curable 
is generally admitted when the new Slocum treatment is adopted. 
Thousands of cures are being made in all parts of the world, the test. 


Dr. Slocum has at last proven in the most advanced cases that his dis. 
coveries are well nigh infallible, save in the last stages when the lungs are 
almost or entirely destroyed by the deadly bacillus. 

Rebecca M. Worthington, 4532 Bouvers Street, Philadelphia, says: 


belief. In about two weeks my cough had entirel 
was cured. Five doctor’s declared me beyond help and the hemorrhages increased 
until Slocum stopped them. I cannot praise this wonderful physician enough for 


What Dr. Slocum did for this sufferer he can do for 
the New System of Treatment, 
bacilli, heal the raw surfaces and rebuild the entire system by toning the 
nerves and tissues and making healthy flesh. ™ 

It is the triumph of the new century. 


If you desire the Full Free Course of Treatment, consisting of the Four 


New York, and state that you read the announcement in Green’s Fruit Grower. 


EDITOR’s NOTE.—All readers of Green’s Fruit Grower who suffer from consum 
tion, lung weakness, catarrh, bronchitis and pulmonary troubles should > 
Slocum’s free offer and send to-day. We are glad to do our part in this good work, 
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‘Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
I am needing a plow to cultivate my 


the plow. So I write to you for informa- 
tion where I can get what I want and 
also the price. I think that I saw some- 
thing of the kind advertised in your paper 
once, but have forgotten the name of it. 
Please give me the above information and 
oblige.—Yours truly, A. Schneider. 

Reply: Write the Wiard Plow Co., Ba- 
tavia, N. Y.; Syracuse Plow Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Munnsville Plow Co., Munnsville, 
N. Y.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Heredity and Environment in 


Fruit Growing. 
4 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Our attention is often called to notice the 
difference in the appearance of many kinds 
of fruits as grown on different trees though 
these trees are all of the same variety. 

Among the apple we mention the Bald- 
wins. One tree produces fruit of high 
color, another very much lacking in color, 
or mostly green with a little yellow tint. 
Also the same marked difference in the 
shape of the fruit as well as the flavor. 
One tree produces fruit of fine texture and 
less acid. Others more acid with more or 
less of the bitter flavor. These differences 
in color and form as well as flavor are plain 
to be seen by every careful observer. The 
same may be said concerning many varie- 
ties of pears, peaches and plums as grown 
on different trees though they are all of 
the same variety. 

There still stands on the old homestead 
where the writer was born a Baldwin ap- 
ple tree, the first and only one known to 
us in that vicinity at that time of our early 
life. When a small boy we gathered the 
fruit but didn’t at the time know its real 
name or its merits. The writer, among 
other members of the family being espe- 
cially interested in growing fruit, soon 
learned to value this remarkable apple and 
when young commenced grafting seedling 
apple trees coming up about the farm, cut- 
ting scions from this one tree until the 
old homestead was well supplied with this 
variety among the many other kinds of 
apples on the farm. 

But what surprised the writer in those 
days was that there should be such a dif- 
ference in our Baldwins produced on dif- 
ferent trees while we took our scions from 
one tree. No: two trees produced fruit just 
like the old original tree. Some were very 
red, others greenish. Some decidedly poor 
in flavor. We remember one tree whose 
fruit was so different in shape that you 
could select its fruit from all the others 
when blindfolded. 

More recently the writer having occasion 
to top graft a lot of trees that had been 
bearing Porter apples, some five or six 
years, cutting our scions from the 
Hubbardston Nonesuch, a tree which 
had for several seasons produced fine 
specimens of large and high colored 
fruit and more broad in shape than 
others of the same variety. The third 
season after grafting we commenced gath- 
ering Hubbardston Nonesuch apples from 
those trees which for several seasons had 
produced the Porter apple, but in no case 
did we gather fruit that looked like that 
from which we took our scions. Each 
newly grafted tree produced Hubbardstons, 
oval in shape or some of them considerably 
elongated like the Porter, and very much 
lacking in color—although they grew in an 
open field and trees were pruned. As we 
look over a period of more than forty years 
in fruit growing carefully observing the 
difference in quality and appearance of 
our fruits that we-propagated by top graft- 
ing or budding we learned that very much 
depends on the stock in which we insert 
our scions. The tree whose fruit. con- 
tained the petter fiavors before being 
grafted will produce the better more or 
less after being grafted, and the tree pro- 
ducing very acid fruit before grafting will, 
to some extent at least, affect the flavors 
of the fruit after being grafted. So also 
the color and form in some degree. 

Among the many obstacles coming in the 
way in fruit growing which are inherited 
by grafting unfavorable stock, thereby pro- 
ducing unfavorable results which we call 
hereditary. These though they may be 
“grievous to be borne” and difficult to 
overcome, our losses are severe and per- 
plexing. Still there are greater losses comn-. 
ing to us fruit growers through the lack of 
providing for our fruit trees a suitable 
situation which we call environment. 

We often hear the remark that the boy 
should not be blamed for his unfortunate 
qualities inherited from his ancestors and 
such is well said. But what should be 
said of the man who makes no effort to 
provide suitable surroundings for his chil- 
dren that they may. secure the best re- 
sults. Man, unlike the oft abused tree or 
shrub, has in his own power the means 


——, 
essential to the best results 
suitable situation for his che Th, mag 
for the highest quality of fruit the ol 
grower secures for himself Satisfactory 7 
sults in building up a happy home for 
family and will make fruit growing a q 
cess financially. When the soil is in 
best condition for the best results in ol 
ing vegetables it is then and only th 
that the soil is best prepared for the be 
results in planting young trees, 

Our sympathy goes out to 
abused tree or shrub. Torn ed a 
from its early home in the nursery; a hon 
of luxury where its environment is sud 
as to produce the most perfect growth, 

But how often do these trees fall in rt 
less hands after being transplanted frm 
its home so favorable for perfect growi 
Now compelled to eke out an existence} 
some barren land with scant supply ¢ 
food. A condition far more deplorad 
than that of the slave. Inasmuch as 
tree has not the power to adjust itself { 
its environment or to free itself by ema 
cipation. Here compelled to remain j 
unsuitable surroundings without the poss 
bility of stepping aside to the right ¢ 
left in search of food. In this condition 
subject to the attacks of a multittde , 
enemies and diseases, with the certain 
of the fact that through the lack of powe 
by disease each day being less able t 
adjust itself to its surroundings whi) sti 
more numerous will be the enemy’s rein 
forcements against the tree until its en 
is inevitable ruin. All for the want of 
suitable environment. 

In many instances where trees are nf 
starved to death while nature, being tri 
to her laws and possessing a generous di 
position, which is shown in her efforts { 
satisfy the wants of man, our trees ofte 
develop a bountiful supply of beautiful ad 
fragrant flowers in early spring. By th 
abundant supply of flowers there comes 
unfrequently an overproduction of fri 
often causing the destruction of the 
‘Being unable to throw off its load withe 
the help of man resulting in the destruct 
of the trees or in the production of a qu 
tity of worthless fruit. 

Among the many grievances conceft 
our fruit trees we mention that of crot 
ing too many trees into a little spat 
While the tree is working night and i 
to secure a sufficient supply of food to p 
duce the best results in producing fm 
But by coming in close contact with | 
neighbors after a few seasons is oblig 
to keep up a continual warfare betwe 
them, root and branch. And the oli 
they are the more grievous the result. 
continual clashing is kept up, each strivi 
to be true to its calling. 

Although the root family are consid 
to be honest as well as industrious, tH 
are all the while robbing each other W! 
struggling to secure a supply of food. 7! 
too, often results in the production o 
poor quality of fruit, if any. After ye 
the destruction of the trees.—O. W. 3 
gins, Mass. 








Advice Wanted, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


1. Could you tell me of something " 
will effectually destroy the hill of ! 
black ants? Our fruit garden is comple 
overrun with them every summer ane 
not only kill out strawberry plants ° 
they tunnel under the roots of cum 
bushes, grape vines and fruit trees ® 
ting off the root bark so that the bus 
tree will die in a very short time after” 
attack it. Now, if you will please we? 
remedy that will kill them without ® 
ing the tree also I will consider it #8 
favor, as it will not pay to order ™ 
fruit trees until rid of these pests. 

2. Do plum trees need any special ® 
ment from other trees to prevent the 
falling when nearly ripe? i i 

8. When is the best time to trim © 
young pear trees? As nearly all of 
fruit was ordered of your house 
taken the liberty of asking the above 
formation, trusting to your kindnest 
reply and enclose stamp for same~ 
K., A. Norton, Illinois. ; 

(Reply: ist. I~ should experiment } 
pouring boiling hot water on the a”, 
keeping the hot water as far from the J 
as possible. The hot water may % | 
“not injure the tree; I cannot state 
tively. ; 

2nd. I am not familiar w! 
culty of plums dropping. 

3rd. Trees can be pruned 
when the leaves are off the tree 
Green’s Fruit Grower.) 
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